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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


It is, unfortunately, extremely (Mficult to transliterate Arabic 
words and proper names into English Most of the accepted 
methods of domg so have llie disadvantage of producing 
unfamiliar and seemingly awkward combinations of letters. 
A compromise has therefore been made in the spelling used 
in this book All Arabic words and proper names have been 
transhterated according to what seemed the most accurate 
system, except in those cases, as Mohammed, Mecca, Medina, 
Canba, Hegira, etc., where it was thought that another 
(perhaps less correct) spelling would be more familiar to 
foglish readers. 
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I. THE WORLD BEFORE THE PROPHET 




THE DESERT OF THE PROPHET 

Come, that I may tell you how he crosses the desert Like the donkey 
bearmg its burden, he carries his bread and his svater on his shoulders 

His hack is bent His drmk is stinking tvater. 

Papyrus Anastasi tv, 5 


In the north-east of Africa lies Egypt, the land of the blue 
the green plain, and the yellow desert which encircles both 
nver and plain. A narrow tongue of land joins Egypt witli the 
world of Asia and a vast desert separates it from the country of 
the two rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Pharaoh reigned in Egypt. On the Euphrates and the Tigris 
stood two mighty empires, Assyria and Babylon. Between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia lay desert and wilderness. The 
masters of this ancient world, which spread along the banks of 
the great nvers, paid no attention to the desert. They erected 
buffer states on the edge of the desert, sent out purative 
expeditions from time to time, and recounted horror stones 
of die miserable existence of the pillaging peoples of the 
desert. “Do not go into the desert, my son,” said a ivise old 
Egyptian, “no one has ever found happmess there. If you go 
into the desert you will soon be like a tree which has lost its 
bark and is gnawed by the worm ” 

The Pharaohs disappeared. So did the empires of the two 
nvers. New kings came and did the same as their precedessors. 
They built palaces, sent out hostile armies, and erected buffer 
states against the desert. The wilderness and the barbanc 
solitude which lay between the Nile and the Euphrates re- 
mamed unchanged, indifferent to the vicissitudes of the world 
about them Spealang of the inhabitants of the desert, a later 
ruler on the Euphrates said, “For us, they were always beggars 
and vagabonds.” 

On the Nile, the Tigris and the Euphrates, world empires 
appeared and disappeared In the desert between the nvers 
apparently nothing appeared or disappeared The desert was 
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always tlaere and disturbed the cultural activities of tlie people 
of the two countries But it was not too great a hindrance It 
was nothing but a dangerous caravan route for trade, a land of 
demons for the teller of tales, and an unimportant territory for 
conquerois and statesmen 

The name of the desert, “Jazirat al-‘Arab,” means The Island 
of the Arabs However, it is not an island but a world between 
Africa and Asia, related to both continents and yet internally 
alien It is a world by itself 

Arabia is a peninsula more than a million and a half square 
miles in size Its coasts on the Red Sea, the Mediterranean and 
tlie Persian Gulf are rocky and mhospitable. Ships can reach it 
at but a few harbours The sea, which connects otlier lands, 
separates Arabia from the rest of the world The desert is even 
more isolated, in the North, in Iraq, there are the desert 
Nafud, “al-buhr billa ma,” that is “the sea without water,” and 
m tlie South, Rub' al-Khali, and the terrible Hadramaut, the 
desert of red sand Impenetrable, wild, sinister and poor, foi 
thousands of years Arabia has been between the greatest cul- 
tural centres of the old Orient 

What manner of country is it’ Old legends say “When the 
Master of all the worlds created the earth, he distnbuted justly 
stone and water, valleys and meadom Each country received 
some of these treasures of the Almighty and Arabia too was 
given Its share Then the Lord of the worlds decided to give 
each a bit of sand, for it would prove useful to man He took 
the sand, packed it in a sack and sent out the Archangel Gabriel 
to apportion it correctly But Satan, the evil one, envied man- 
kind As Gabriel swayed over Arabia, Satan approached him 
m secret, sht open the sack and all the sand poured down over 
Arabia, dried up its seas and forced the waters from its rivers ” 
Tliat was the ongin of the desert 

This angered the Ruler of the worlds and he spoke “My 
Arabia has become impoverished But I will cover it "with 
gold ” And m his mercy, he made an enormous dome of 
glittering gold, which wa^ to light the desert by night But 
the evil one was determined to deprive man of this as well 
He sent out his jinn and they covered the bright gold of heaven 
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THE DESERT OF THE PROPHET 

With heavy, black veils The Master of tlie worlds was not to 
be outdone. He sent his angels who pierced the black veils of 
Satan with iheir lances, and so appeared the Arabian stars, the 
godly gold which smiles at man when he lies sleepless at the 
entrance to fais tent. But by day the land is in the power of 
the evil one. 

For months on end, the heavens are steel blue over the earth. 
In the time of the torrid heat, they become dull and ashen 
grey The heavens choke the land, incessantly they pour doivn 
glowing flames of heat upon the parched ground. Yellow, dry, 
unchanged, the land lies under the gnlhng sun. Mountam 
walls and blocks of stone crack open in the eternal, scorching 
sun Slowly they are ground to powder Idee everything else 
that dwells beneath the Arabian sky Between heaven and 
earth there is nothmg but dust Carried by the wmd in great 
clouds. It covers the horizon, darkens the sun, and fells down 
upon man like stmging ram. Arabia is the slave of sun and 
desert 

In Hadramaut, Nafud, Dahna and Rub* al-Khali the grey, 
stenle plain turns into a terrifying sea of red sand. Two-thirds 
of the Arabian country is ruled by Death Sand swamps which 
suck m man and beast he between the red hills. Slowly one 
sinks mto the depths of the soft sand Sly Bedouins know how 
to vanqmsh their hostile neighbours by luring them mto the 
treacherous Rub* al-Khali. 

Nme-tenths of Arabia is made up of barren desert. And 
where the desert ends, the steep rocky mountains peopled by 
demons begin At night one can hear them whimper and howl 
in their caves Theirs are the voices of hell, from the moun- 
tain “Jabal Selbal ” 

No nver worthy of the name runs through diis land 

Only at a few points in Najd, in the adjacent Yemen and m 
Hejaz, and at the foot of die mountains, can human habitations ' 
appear and flourish There, cities and villages arise, and there 

e peasant tills his sparse fields Along the broad valley — or 
is It a river-bed’ — one finds human dwellings They belong to 
an industrious, impoverished people who are afraid of the 
desert All of these cities, villages and fields are purely acci- 
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dental, fortuitous landmarks in the monotonous grey of the 
everyday life of the desert In them occurred the few attempts 
at a state-hke cmhzation with ihe benefit of a modest influence 
filtered m from neighbourmg cultural centres But it must be 
remembered that these were accidental influences The burst- 
ing of a dam sufiSced to destroy a civilization, a surprise attack 
by night to wipe out a state. 

And again die sand covers eveiything Canals dry up and 
bmldings decay. The spreadmg desert alone is the decisive 
factor m Arabia, It gives the land its stamp and the great 
majority of the people are dependent upon it The desert is the 
alpha and omega of the Arabian world It was there before 
the cities of Arabia were founded, and it will be there when the 
last Arabian field is buned m sand The desert is the cradle 
and the grave of all things Arabic. 

Arabia is subject to the rivalry of two elements and the Arab 
must needs fight with both. They are the powers of sand and 
water Even without ever having seen a desert, everyone 
knows what sand is But who m the western world can even 
begin to suspect what water is’ For us it exists like the air or 
the earth In the Orient there are bolh air and earth There 
is water too, but not in the nver beds for the rivers are dned 
up, not in the lakes for there never were any What water 
there is, is carefully hoarded m leather sacks or m the bellies of 
camels Long and bitter struggles have ensued over a tiny 
spnng A stream may assure the existence and prosperity of 
an entire tnbe 

When the summer comes, the nomad may cover as much 
as sixty or seventy miles through sand and dust to reach 
a well {Water is the treasure of the desert, for the angels spit 
It out upon the earth when they wish to assure man of their 
goodwill That is why each bit of water tastes differently, 
according to the angel from whose mouth it came. Who- 
ever has the good fortune to discover a spring or a water 
source, never speaks of it. Carefully and jealously he guards 
his secret for the benefit of his tnbe Arabia is a world without 

For long periods the skies are the colour of ashes as if they 
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were covered with a crust of sand Simooms course through 
the land and hot winds blow over the desert The inhabitants 
crouch down beside their tents and with tired eyes look 
towards the honzon. Fantastic dreams arise out of die sand, 
always the same, water, water, water' Rarely, perhaps once 
in many months, a cloud appears upon the horizon. The 
heavens become overcast and then the Arabian cloudburst 
begins. Tlie waters come from the sky, fall upon the hot sand, 
are mixed with it, and turn suddenly mto a catastrophe. 

The desert valleys m which the Bedouins camp are filled 
with water. Suddenly they change mto rivers Old, dead 
nver-beds pulse with life. Tents are destroyed and camels 
earned away by the rushing torrents. The desert tnbes take 
refuge on the hills of sand which are turned into nver banks. 
Then the ram stops and the desert is a huge mud pond None 
can approach it, not man nor beast Two, three hours pass and 
desert moss makes its appearance on the slimy sand. A^m the 
sun shines down m all of its power and pitilessly absorbs the 
water, the gift of heaven. 

Rapidly the desert takes on its old aspect; it is empty, dry, 
bare and lifeless Slowly the Bedoum gathers up the few 
belonging he was able to rescue from the fury of the storm and 
slowly the tribe makes its way through the solitude and -wilder- 
ness. Again the winds whirl up the sands. For days and days 
the nomad wanders across the lonely steppes. His camel 
covers from six to ten miles an hour Slowly the senses 
become dulled One sees nothmg but the blue world of sand 
and sky and soon it becomes difficult to know where the 
heavens end and the skies begm. Half asleep, half awake, the 
•way continues over the desert and between dream and r4hty 
lies always the same: the grey, endless, monotonous desert-- 
die sand 

In die desert nothing stimulates the imagination. It was m 
the desert that onental sluggishness was bom, lulled by the 
interminable marches of the caravans in the implacable soli- 
tude It IS the desert, too, ivhich gives birth to the outbreaks 
oi temper, the sudden tempests of Bedouin energy. The brain 
of the diveller m the desert is disturbed by but littie, for he has 
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time for repose, thought and meditation His brain is dry and 
clear like the desert air, like the desert sand He has room for 
only a few thoughts But those few are deeply and securely 
implanted m his soul. 

From the begmning of time one thought has been rooted in 
him the incalculabihty of thin^. The desert is unfathomable. 
To-day it may give man a fig-tree and a little water. To-mor- 
row, a simoom wll kill his last camel 

No one knows what the desert will bring For the desert is 
nothingness, and nothingness is very powerful, more powerful 
than the nomad Obediently, man subnuts to the mexphcable 
desert. Helplessly he suffers its dommion The terrors of the 
desert enslave him , they are an incomprehensible riddle, a 
supernatural fate Powerless, he bows to the events suspended 
over him 

Nine-tenths of Arabia is desert and the remaming tenth can 
easily become so at any moment The Arab must have the piety 
of the desert — he is a fiitalist 

The man who lives m the desert is like the sand itself 
Insignificant for the rest of the world, he has remamed 
unchanged throughout the centuries Smce the beginnmg of 
time, the Arab has been immutable He has remained rigid 
and constant like the sand from which he sprang, in which he 
lives, and from which he cannot separate himself 

But what sort of people are they? 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE DESERT 


For us, the Arabs were nothing but beggars and vagabonds. 

Jcsiegetd III 

When Isaac was bom, Abraham cast out his slave Hagar and 
her son Ishmael from his tent. The mother and child went 
into the desert. The Bible does not know what happened to 
them. But sages say that Ishmael met the daughters of Lilith 
in the desert. From these daughters and from the son of 
Abraham sprang the Arabs. The people increased rapidly, but 
the desert in which they lived was sterile and desolate Their 
habitation conditioned the existence of the inhabitants. They 
wandered from oasis to oasis, allowed their cattle to graze 
until the meagre pastures became barren. When the time 
came in which the people had mcreased to such proportions 
that the pasture lan^ were insufficient for the needs of their 
herds, a part of them emigrated On the Nile and the 
Euphrates these emigrants were soon knoivn either as coura- 
geous concjuerors or as mercenaries in the service of strange 
princes. 

Every twelve to fifteen hundred years, these emigrations 
from the overpopulated desert were repeated and, from the 
beginning of time, they always followed the same route The 
way led to Mesopotamia, through the ftuitful country of Syria 
and Palestine In these countries, blessed with water, the 
people of the desert became sedentary They founded states, 
built houses and began to fight their wild brothers who had 
remained in Arabia And so, out of this Semitic invasion from 
Arabia, ensued the empires of Assyria and Babylon, the cultural 
centres of the old world. 

The Chaldeans who founded these empires were followed 
out of the depths of Arabia by the many peoples mentioned in 
the Bible In the time of Rome, the Aramaeans came as well 
Again and again, the onginal home of the Semites sent out 
their warring tnbes into the world of cities and agriculture. 
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At longer intervals, the small occasional emigrations which 
never entirely ceased were followed by great expansions until, 
at the beginning of the sixth century, a new desert people 
appeared upon die honzon of the old world, the Arabs 

The people were made up of two large classes One, those 
who live m the desert accordmg to the demands of the desert, 
the nomads, and the other those who try to live in the desert 
as one hves in Mesopotamia, m Syna or m Egypt, the sedentary 
Arabs. Each hates the other violently and bitterly. To the 
Bedouin, the stay-at-home is nothing short of a slave, a man 
who IS less dependent upon his victorious sword than upon 
his plough The other hates the Bedouin, the wild robber of 
the desert, with all the rancour of the renegade who was 
yesterday a free Bedoum himself 

“When the Almighty created the world,” the Bedomn will 
tell you, “he took the wind and said, ‘Be man’ and out of the 
wmd God created the Bedoum Then God took an arrow, and 
out of the arrow he made the steed of the desert Then the 
Almighty took a bit of earth out of which came the donkey 
And It was only out of the fint donkey dung that the Master 
of the worlds, in his great mercy, created Ae sedentary, the 
city-dweller and peasant ” 

But the latter, in turn, does not remain silent Because of 
a certam practice of the desert, he maliciously calls the 
Bedouin “the man who cannot tell the difference between a 
woman and a virgin," and that suffices in his opinion to differ- 
entiate betiveen city and desert 

Nevertheless, the best and most valuable part of the Arabs 
dwell in the desert Life there is hard and filled with danger 
He who lives in it must submit to rules of iron He must 
take precautions that are unknown to the cities The indi- 
vidual, isolated as he is, can accomplish but little alone In 
order to combat the forces of nature, he must have associates 
The first and also the majority of the persons he sees around 
him belong to his family. With them he concludes a life-Iong 
alliance This alliance is the tnbe Most Occidentals to-day 
ignore the meaning of this term They know familiK, 
associations and the state. One must care for the family, 
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THE PEOPLE OP THE DESERT 

serve the state, and belong to an association But none of these 
ties exclusively absorbs tbe existence of the individual The 
tnbe alone does this. The tribe which dominates the free son 
of die desert is a pitiless force to which he is more slavishly 
allied dian the European is to feinily, state and party. For to 
the Arab, the tribe is family, state and party in one 

The tnbe represents an enlarged fiimily, the members of 
which cannot separate from one another. The tnbe has its 
laws which must be blmdly obeyed Imperatively it deter- 
mines the role of each member of the community. It orders 
Its members to march to war, or to starve. To it belong all 
the camels, sheep, children and wives of each mdividual 
member. By means of thousands of laws and varied traditions 
it exercises unlimited power All in all, it is the prototype 
of the pnmitive, communistic state. One cannot conceive of 
an Arab outside his tnbe. It is only membership of a certain 
party which lends him mdmdual importance and human 
diguty. Thousands of persons belong to one tnbe. They are 
all related and each one knows the exact degree of his relation- 
ship to the others 

When the tnbe rides through the desert it is led by its 
chief, the sheikh His prmcipal duty is the mamtenance of 
the laws of the tnbe If he fails m this he is deposed Anyone 
breakmg the laws of the tnbe is expelled from the community 
which, above all else, is the worst thing that can happen to a 
person in Arabia The outcast is free as a bird, and he is 
exposed to pillage and murder. He is a man without a tribe 
and no one will help him, no one will protect him. The Arab 
IS safeguarded not by the state, for it does not exist, but by the 
consideration m wluch his particular tnbe is held. In theory, 
the member of an important tribe can travel through the desert 
without danger, for no one would dare to attack him who is 
backed by a powerful tnbe. If this tnbe is wealthy he may 
incur debts. If he does not repay them the tnbe will m a k e 
good if a young man wishes to marry and is poor the 
tribe -mil provide the doivry If he is taken into captivity 
the tribe mil ransom him. Obviously it is beneficial to belong 
to a mighty tnbe in Arabia. All the comfort and security 
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which the modem state can offer its citizens, and much more 
beside, is possessed by the Arab member of an important tribe 
And all is lost to him if he is expelled by, and from, his tribe. 
The mightier the tribe, the more secure is the life and wealth 
of the Arab who belongs to it 

’ But how can a tribe become mighty? The method is 
simple, primitive and available to all By increasing the 
number of its membership as much as it can> The more 
children that run around m the tent of an Arab, the greater 
the assurance that his tribe will continue to be great and 
honoured 

The hither of a large family enjoys particular esteem 
Nowhere more than in 3ie camps of the nomads of the desert 
IS procreative vinhty appreciated and publicly exalted “I am 
poor and simple," says the Bedouin to the effeminate city 
dweller, “but I have produced twenty children and I shall 
produce twenty more " Of the wise and of people in good 
repute, the Bedouin will declare, “He can procreate as many 
children as he pleases He is m God’s favour,” There is no 
argument as impressive to a Bedouin as the number of one’s 
children Ten to twenty children in an Arab’s tent are not a 
rarity But child mortality is high and the only effective 
measure agamst it is to continue to have as many children, and 
as quickly, as one can. 

Obviously, the great number of children necessary to the 
Arab m order to maintain the power of his tribe is not com- 
patible with having just one wife Life in the desert and tnbal 
life demand polygamy The process of acquiring a wife for the 
Bedouin is far from complicated He merely robs her from a 
neighbouring tribe He does not like to take a wife from his 
own tnbe for he is afraid of m-breeding 

It IS in the spring, when several tribes are camped about 
an oasis, that the Bedouin does his wooing He may meet the 
chosen one in the camel pastures, at the well, or at night 
around the open fire During his long winter wanderings the 
Bedouin becomes amorous and his advances must make rapid 
progress. When the tribal camps break up he must have made 
his decision Either he buys his bride from her people or 
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merely steals her If he does neither, he composes a melan- 
choly love poem, a gasidali, and goes on with his tnbe, alone. 
It may also happen that an energetic Bedouin maiden will 
kidnap her lover by force and make him a member of her own 
tribe This happens in tnbes where there is a dearth of men 

Hie marriage of Bedouins is governed by numerous laws. 
In addition to normal wedlock there is also temporary mar- 
riage One can marry for a year or a few months and it is not 
at all dishonourable for a woman to enter into such a union. 
Any father will permit his daughter to move mto a neigh- 
bour’s tent for a few months. This practice makes life more 
agreeable 

Among the Bedoums, divorce is not complicated by difficult 
regulations. If a man grows tired of his wife he returns her in 
all honour to her original owner, her father. Her standing is m 
no way affected by this. Eroticism plays but an indifferent role 
among people whose sole idea in life is the procreation of 
children In ancient times the nomads even practised poly- 
andry Ten or twelve young men bent on marrying some local 
beauty might form an association, if the price asked by her 
father W'as too high for the individual They were married and 
each of the men given a wooden staff. Each had the right to 
enter the tent of his one-tenth wife wlienever he desired to do 
so. The little wooden staff was placed outside the tent, so 
that the remaimng husbands would not disturb them. 

The basic, realistic reasomng of the Bedouin is manifest m 
the theory that it is better to have a one-tenth interest in a 
good business than to be in entire possession of a poor one. 
Experts are called in to determine the fatherhood in such 
cases Jud^ents of this sort have developed into a regu- 
lar science in the desert where each and every man wishes to 
be a father. No matter how much the Arab may incline to 
romantic love, the purpose and goal of his marriage is the 
begetting of children. 

In this connection another usage has sprung up which is 
conadered equally decent. If a Bedoum is not blessed with 
children he wll look about in his own tribe to find a man 
from whom one might expect healthy progeny. He enters 
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into a contract with him The man chosen may be paid, for 
example, two camels and five sheep, and agrees to produce a 
child by the wife of the less fortunate individual The contract 
also stipulates that the substitute lather may have no rights 
whatever m the child The child belongs to the husband 

Although children mean wealth and importance to the 
tribe, they must be of the male sex. Boys will be future 
wamors and sages, but the tnbe has no use for girls, who 
are only a burden They cannot go to war, they cannot 
protect the sheep of their tnbe, nor can they conquer new 
pastures When a girl is bom in the tent of a nomad it is 
looked upon as the punishment of God And if too many 
girls are bom to him the Bedomn has recourse to an expedient 
which IS as simple as it is brutal There is a hornble custom 
in the desert which permits the burymg alive of unnecessary 
girls, so that they may not become a burden to the tnbe and 
drink the mother’s milk destmed for the boys These are the 
naif eugemcs of the desert 

Boys and men are the wealth of the tribe When a man 
dies the tnbe becomes poorer If a man is murdered, then 
the murderer, if he belongs to another tnbe, must also die, 
so that the eqmhbrium between the tnbes be maintained 
From this resulted the complicated law of Arabian blood 
vengeance, the supreme law of the desert 

Every non-Onental holds that blood vengeance is a bestial 
law based on a cruel desire for revenge, a primitive instinct 
of the wilderness This is a mistake The Jaw of blood 
vengeance is much more complicated than most of the laws 
of Europe It is not enacted m a fit of sudden passion, but 
subject to many regulations and restrictions which are engraved 
in the memory of every nomad from the time of his earliest 
youth The much-maligned blood vengeance of the Arabs, 
when seen m its proper light, is the only protection against 
anarchy, against war on the part of all against all Peace is 
temporanly maintamed in Ae desert merely because mis 
menace is constantly present among the tnbes It is solely 
the fear of vengeance which permits peace to flounsh at times 
The loss of a family member, a warrior, weakens the tribe, 
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leaves a void, and strengthens the tribe of the opponent It is 
of no consequence whether die murder was deliberate or 
happened by chance 

The idea of sin, of crime, was unknoivn to the ancient 
Bedouins They simply felt that damage done had to be 
repaired Blood vengeance is really reparations a Vonentale. 
So, for example, it is entirely logical that blood vengeance is 
applied only to strange tribes. The murderer, per se, is not 
pumshable, but the damage done is For this reason a murder 
which is committed within a tribe hurts the murderer just as 
much, for he has become poorer by the loss of a blood 
relation. If one were to punish the murderer beyond this the 
tnbe would be weakened by the additional loss of a second of 
Its members Blood vengeance withm a tnbe is, therefore, a 
contradiction in itself 

Blood vengeance is not provoked by murder alone. It may 
come into play as the result of a robbery, an insult or a simple 
injury In short, where any damage is done, either moral or 
physical Ancient traditions govern its accomphshment, and 
they consist for the most part of guemlla warfare, pillage and 
massacre Officially these feuds last until the ongmal panty 
has been restored, but m actuality they are endless. The 
grounds which may lead up to a blood feud are more than 
insi^ificant when compared with the shocking results which 
ensue 

The following mcident gave nse to a war between two 
powerful tribes lasting for more than ten years. A worthy 
sheikh named Kulaib was walkmg one day m the pastures m 
which his herd was grazing. Suddenly he saw a lark which 
had just laid its eg^ and was guardmg them anxiously. 
Kulaib had a soft heart and spoke, “Be quiet, O lark I, the 
Sheikh Kulaib, promise that nothmg shall happen to you.” 
Having spoken, he went his ■way. 

An hour later an equally worthy sheikh of another tnbe, 
Jassas, rode past die same spot and, not seeing the lark, his 
camel stepped on the e^ The day after, as Kulaib went 
through ffie pasture, he saw the broken eggs before him. 
Filled wth rage, he ran through the camps and saw to his 
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horror diat the feet of the camel of Jassas were covered widi 
egg-yolk Now he knew who the evil-doer was He sought 
out Jass«, and it happened that he had just turned his back 
upon Kulaib. Kulaib was too noble to step into the sight of 
Jassas and Jassas was too noble to turn around for anyone 
“Turn around or I will kill you,” cried Kulaib “Come before 
me,” shouted Jassas The result was that the two sheikhs 
murdered each other and the ten years of warfare already 
mentioned began ■* 

Practically every Arabian tribe has blood enemies which it 
must fight, and every Arab is constantly on the look-out for 
one Consequently, it would appear as if the life of tlie 
Bedoum was a perpetual battle, not only against nature but 
his fellow-man as well. But the desert has its own rules for 
peace, and they must be obeyed by all They are very ancient, 
these laws, and no one knows their ongm, but they are 
obeyed as the laws of God. Havmg been instituted for all, 
irrespective of tribal affiliation, the slightest infraction of them 
bnngs dire punishment — expulsion from the desert In 
speaking of such banishment the Bedouin only does so with 
horror No one will have anything to do with the criminal 
or his tnbe He is avoided and shunned 
And what are these laws’ They are like the remnants of 
some ancient, forgotten constitution of the desert They do 
not say much, but without them existence in the desert would 
be impossible In the heat of battle, m war, in ihe intoxi- 
cation of exacting blood vengeance, it is forbidden, for 
example, to cut down the palm-trees of an opponent, or to 
destroy his wells Palm-trees and water sources are sanctuaries 
Cursed is he who harms them, for they are there for the 
good of all, servmg one tnbe to-day and another to-morrow 
Whoever commits such an act ceases to be a man Turned into 
a wild beast, he should be killed when encountered 

Hospitality is also governed by these laws Were his 
mortal enemy to kill the first-bom of a nomad and then 
appear with the child’s head m his hands at the tent of the 
father, he must be received hospitably, offered sheep’s milk 
and fat The father must serve the murderer with all humility 
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and thank him for the honour of his visit. Such is the law 
of the desert. 

But the laws alone would not be enough to make the lives 
of the Bedouins bearable Pillage and cattle-raising could not 
suffice to still the demands of the nomad. From time to time 
he must make trips to far-off annual markets where all the 
tribes are assembled and where he can exchange his leather, 
camels and sheep for the merchant’s stock of arms, cloth and 
other necessities. But how is it possible for many tribes to 
come together in one place when they are all entangled m 
blood feuds’ Another law of the desert provides for tins 
The Arabs have declared four months of the year to be holy, 
and in that time no wars may be waged, nor may blood enemies 
attack one another. Peace reigns in the desert The people 
journey to the market without fear. All smg and dance while 
blood enemies sit side by side and praise the gods who allow 
one-third of the year to pass in peace 

But these outbursts of piety are not voiced with too much 
enthusiasm. There are few things to which the Bedouin is as 
indifferent as he is to matters of faith. The trot of his camel 
IS more important than all problems of religion put together 
The Arab, the Bedouin of the sixth century, beheves all that 
is placed before him in questions of faith, but at heart he 
believes nothing He sees the stars and beheves them to be 
gods He sees the endless, flat desert plam before him and 
bows before it reverently, for the desert is powerful. He sees 
fire and prays to it also, for the Persians do and they are a 
great people 

The Arab of tlie sixth century ignores all religion in the 
European sense of the word 

No doubt the sight of the vast desert gnes him an mk- 
hng of the puissance of some godhead which rules over all 
things But the rehgons of his neighbours, the Christians 
and the Jews, teach the same thing, and some of the tribes 
were converted to Judaism or Chnstianily. Only on rare 
occasions does the Bedouin dunk of a great divmity. Much 
closer to him are the pieces of stone or die crudely carved 
statues which his tribe carries with it. The stone is the 
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divinity for home use, it has no laws and makes but few 
demands. Each tnbe has its OAvn tnbal god and its oivn tribal 
stone which accompanies the tribe wherever it goes and 
suffices for the primitive, religious needs of the desert. When 
it fails, the sorcerers, soothsayers and saints have to help, 
which entails the summomng up of tlie entire demonic under- 
world of tlie desert The ordinary son of the desert is more 
than satisfied ivith his religion, it helps him ivithout asking 
any services in return. 

The Arabs are divided into tribes which look upon them- 
selves as nations, as states, wluch from tlie very begmnmg 
have been hostile to every' other tribe, nation or state Each 
tnbe has its god, its past and its customs Unity is entirely 
unknoivn among the tnbes of Arabia and for them an Arabian 
nation simply does not evist 

And yet it was not ahvays thus. It is a moot point, but it 
might well be that the customs, life and laws of the Arabs of 
the sixth century were the last vestiges of a flounshing culture 
of earlier days Perhaps the Arabs were once wealthy and 
powerful wth states of tlieir oivn, magnificent cities, >vntten 
laAVS and established religions Perhaps decadence had swept 
that all aivay, and now it hves on, buned by the desert sands 
m the form of inexplicable customs and traditional usage 
Perhaps No one can be certain 

But we are certain that these people had once accomphshed 
great deeds When the great trade routes of the Orient still 
crossed Arabia, and when Kmg Hiram and King Solomon 
sent their carmans to the feiiyland of Ophir, the Arabi^ 
were rich and mighty. The Queen of Sheba, who brought me 
rulers of the Jeivs one hundred and fifty talents of 
reigned in the South The empire of the Nabataeans flounshed 
in the North Media was also knoivn as a country of gold But 
litde has come doivn to us concemmg these countries. 
were there, flowered and disappeared, buned in the san^ o 
the desert In Roman times Arabia was suffiaently united to 
accomphsh a great rebelhon The empire of unifaed 

nearly all of Arabia m an upnsmg against Rome The armies 
were led by a woman, the admirable Zenobia At a later time 
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she was destined to ornament, in chams, the tnnmphal train 
of her conqueror. 

But all of this belongs to the past. 

Now, in the sixth century, the past lies deeply buried 
under the desert sands. There is no more umty among the 
peoples of Arabia and nowhere are mdependent states to be 
found. Not in the south, in what was Arabia Felix, nor on 
the gold coast of the north, in Media, It was only m die 
extreme north, where the deserts touch die confines of 
Byzantium and Persia, that the great powers of die era, hke 
their predecessors, erected buffer states. The only state-like 
groups of the Arabs were the empire of the Sassanids in Trans- 
Jordania which paid tribute to Byzantium, and die Achae- 
memdes who were vassals of Persia 

In the desert, however, in the barbaric wilderness, lived 
the free people of Arabia. Tribe fell upon tribe and blood 
feuds harassed the land. One tnbe hated the other, fought 
It, but spared its palm-trees and wells They praised the free 
existence of the Bedouins, the men of the desert, who know 
no force, need no state, and belong to a tnbe for which they 
go to battle, procreate children and pray to an idol of stone. 

So lived the youngest under the Semites, the Arabs Moses 
and Christ were bom to the Semites. And now m the great 
desert between Iraq and Egypt, a prophet was to be bom to 
the latest branch on the Semitic tree — Mohammed, the 
Messenger of God. 
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My tent, througli A^hich the wnd blows, is lo\eher than a sumptuous 
palace Umm-Jeai, Mother ^ the Sixth Caliph 

Were the Bedouins, who knew neither state nor restraint, 
actually a unified people’ What held them together’ Why 
did these countless tribes, which constantly fought one 
another, feel from time to time that they were members of 
one nation’ 

The reply is found in an ancient Arabian poem “In His 
bounty, God gave four gifts to the Arabs First, the simple 
turban of the desert, which becomes him better than a 
crovm, then the tent, which is more comfortable than a 
palace, the sword, which affords more protection than the 
highest wall The fourth and best gift of Heaven, however, 
IS the lovely art of free song That is the Arab’s most precious 
treasure ” Possibly this aimver may seem strange but never- 
theless It IS a true one The umty of the rude Arabian tribes 
depends upon the force of the Arabic word, the Arabic song 
Song rules the desert Even in our day, there is no nation 
as enthusiastic about the beauty of words, about lync impres- 
sion as the Arabs The simple desert folk command an unheard- 
of wealth of language. Language is to the Arab, what archi- 
tecture, painting and music are to other people 

The Arab is the master of his language He knows all of 
tlie hundred synonyms for the word camel, or sword, and 
delights in usmg the most complicated forms of expression 
At the same time he heartily pities the less fortunate people 
who are poorer in idiom than he He takes meticulous care 
to preserve the punty of his speech From his infancy the 
Arab is imtiated in the art of beautiful words A simple 
Bedouin woman of the desert -will chastise her children for 
using a wrong grammatical construction For the wor is 
holy, it joins all the Arabs and makes them into one^p.eople 
Whoever would rule over the Arabs must first master the 
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word Although every tribe has its own dialect, which is 
only understood with difficulty by neighbouring tribes, the 
poetry of the desert reigns over all dialects. It is the literary 
language of the Arabs, and the member of every tnbe must be 
tlioroughly familiar with it if he wishes to be kno\TO as an 
Arab It is the language of the poets, and the Arab loves his 
poetry more than he does turban, sword and tent. Every > 

without exception, can make poems, and they all have the 
greatest interest in literary questions To the Arab poetry is 
what sport, politics and newspapers are to the modems. For 
poetry expresses the sense of the beautifiil, public opinion and 
political information. In short, it represents all that is of 
interest to the Arab. 

Every Arab is a poet. Perched on his camel durmg his 
long ndes through the flat countryside the hours are mono- 
tonous and grey The animal moves through the desert with 
rhythmic steps. In order not to be alone, not to fall asleep, 
to escape the terrors of the desert, the Arab begms to describe 
the plains of sand which he before him, the camel on which 
he ndes, the skies which spread endlessly over him, and his 
own power At first he speaks slowly and m a monotone, 
freely and without restramt. Gradually his speech assumes a 
regular form, it becomes co-ordmated and adapts itself to the 
even rhythm of the walk of his camel It is the basic cadence 
of all Bedouin lyrics, and it has been said that the complicated 
metre of the Arabic verse is nothing but the variations of the 
individual pace of the solitary camel as it strides through the 
great desert 

The Arab places unusual importance upon his poetry and the 
beauty of words. The word is magic, it is powerful, and 
whoever masters it is mightier than the warrior The true 
poet can make charms of his words, he can conjure up sickness 
or exorcize it Even if he fells in this, his power is still greatf. 
A successful satire on the part of a poet can suffice to ruin the 
reputation of an Arab among all the tribes of die desert. The 
^ poet’s ndicule is more to be feared than the sword of the hero 
Each tnbe has its oivn poet who accompanies it in battle. 
Before the conflict between two tribes, the poets step forth 
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to praise their o\vn and to belitde the prowess of the opposing 
tribe. The Arabs listen attentively It has happened Oiat the 
tribe whose poet was vanquished silently withdrew from the 
field wtliout even attempting to fight with its weapons 
What good IS the sword when the poem is of no avail ? 

Poetical tournaments were the greatest events of the desert. 
Unheard-of honours were bestowed upon the prize-crowned 
poet His song was embroidered upon cloths of black m huge 
letters of gold, and hung up at the entrance to the temple 

It IS rare diat an Arabian poet can read and wite. He must 
improvise his verses. If diey arc good, his hearers will learn 
them by heart And the more quickly the lines of a poet are 
memorized, the greater his glory The poet’s w'ords are 
decisive in many things in the desert, and he who is ivithout 
die true gift of speech can never reign there. Only he who 
can sivay and hold his people dirough the magic of his elo- 
quence, annihilate his enemy wuth a well-turned phrase, 
magmfy the reputation of his tnbe -with felicitous words, can 
be a leader in the desert For there poetry takes the place of 
newspapers, cmema and the books of our day The ear of 
the desert belongs to the poet, who, incidentally, must also 
be an able ivamor 

Bedoum lyric is filled with love, blood hatred, romantic 
encounters, pnde of tribe, as well as numerous descriptions 
of life in the desert, of camels and noble Arabian steeds But 
of gi eater importance than these wonders in verse, which are 
best understood by the Arab, are the poets themselves. Their 
romantic adventures are the actual incarnation of all Bedouin 

ideals , 

One of the most famous of the old Arabic poets was Amr 
ibn al-‘Abd, called Tarafeh. He lived among the Sassarads at 
the Court of the Kmg of Hirah. Here he sang joyous son^ 
about wine and women, but particularly about his canwl, 
which he loved more than anything else in the world Tarafah 
w^as fond of ridicule and he made fun of wine, wom^ an 
God. The king smiled at him One day, however, he made 
a poem which made fun of the king The king ceased smiling 
His face became grave, and he began to ponder in what manner 
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he should discipline this IJse-majestd. Finally he decided to 
punish die rash poet with death. But one may not execute 
the favourite of the gods His blood is too precious to be 
spilled by the executioner. Not even the king himself could 
^re to ordain his death. He summoned Tarafah to his 
pesence and gave him a letter saying, “Go, take this letter to 
my satrap in Bahrain. There you will receive much honour 
and reward.” 

Tarafah was a poet and could not read. He took die letter 
and went out mto the desert. On his way he met a wise old 
man, a man wise enough to know how to read die written 
word The sage read the letter, for letters were not private 
m those days. “Oh, Tarafeh,” he said, “do not go to Bahrain, 
for this letter says that the satrap is to bury you alive as a 
punishment for the poem in which you ndiculed die king 
Tear up the letter and throw it into the river.” And Tarafah 
the poet replied: 

“Reading is a great art, and a great art wnting. 

“Tlie running waters are not worthy to bear what is written, 

“In the future, the songs of Tarafih will be written and read 

I Avill not suffer anything written to be destroyed through my 
fault. Rather death!” He contmued on his way and suffered 
a painful death in honour of the art of writing. 

More romantic still is the life of the poet ‘Antarah ibn 
Shaddad of the tnbe of ‘Abs. His mother was a negress and 
It was only because of his heroic deeds that his fadier accorded 
him equality with his white brothers. Nevertheless, the wlute 
tribes of the Arabs made fun of the black son of a slave. But 
Antarah used to say, “My soul is like the bodies of my white 
fellow-men, but my body is like their souls.” To those who 
did not get the point he ivould add, “Half of me is honourable 
by birth, the other half is covered by my sword.” All his life 
Antarah battled against his enemies, gave gifts to foe and 
friend alike, and rhymed his verses to the steps of his white 
camel The Arabs honoured him because he was a poet, hut 
they ^ve neither friendship nor love to the black son of a 
slave. 
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It was ‘Antarah’s habit to give others, even if they were 
strangers, whatever he had that they liked, considering as his 
own property only that which he had secured through his 
sword Although the Arabs did not love ‘Antarah, because of 
his wisdom, his courage and his pleasant nature they decided 
to call him ‘Antarah al-Haki, which means, ‘Antarah the 
Happy One But ‘Antarah refused “I have an enemy,” he 
said, ‘‘and I may not call myself happy until I have found and 
destroyed him ” “So destroy him quickly,” answered the 
people, “for we are impatient to call you the happy ‘Antarah.” 
For a long time ‘Antarah searched for his enemy Day and 
mght he rode tlirough the desert, questioned all whom he met, 
and begged the gods for vengeance But the enemy knew 
how to hide himself, and for this reason ‘Antarah named him 
“the happiness which flees ” Finally the gods had pity on 
‘Antarah and pointed out his enemy to him on the horizon 
‘Antarah trembled vnth joy and thought that at last his longing 
would be stilled The enemy, too, had recognized ‘Antarah 
and had recourse to the way of all coward, flight But 
‘Antarah’s camel was strong Soon he had over&en him 
and soon he was brandishmg lus spear over the head of liis 
foe But the enemy turned around and said, “O, ‘Antarah, 
give me your weapon ” ‘Antarah could not resist the 
request, and throwing his spear at the feet of his enemy, he 
galloped away lest “the happmess which flees” slay him with 
his own weapon 

When the Bedouins heard of this happening, some praised 
the generosity of the enemy in permitting ‘Antarah to escape, 
but the majonty laughed at the black man iiVith the white 
soul But v/hen the Month of the Feast had come, the women 
of Arabia wove a great, black cloth and the wise men placed 
thereon in letters of gold the name of the joyous poet, 
‘Antarah And they ordered the warriors to place the cloth 
at the entrance of the temple, in front of the holy C^aba 
But from that time on ‘Antarah was called ‘Antarah the Fool, 
which means, ‘Antarah the Poet 

These and similar stones were often told in the d^ert 
They all deal with heroic poets who battled the world an 
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vanquished it with the power of their songs. They were the 
symbol of Arabian virtue. 

The most important and the most genial among the poets, 
however, was the king's son, Imru u 1 Qais ibn Hujr His life 
was an adventurous one. Because of his frivolity he was cast 
off by his father and journeyed with his fhends into the desert. 
There he sang songs and captivated the good graces of the 
women When his father had been murdered by the tnbe of 
Banu Asad, none of his brothers would avenge the father’s 
death It was hnru’u '1 Qais, the banished son, who dedicated 
his life to the task For decades on end he roamed restlessly 
through the desert, fought the Banu Asad, secluded himself 
in the romantic fortress of the Jew, Samuel, and finally 
reached the court of the Emperor of Byzantium There great 
honours were bestowed upon him and he was appointed 
phylarch of Palestine, He died at Angora, poisoned by the 
emperor whose niece he had seduced. His life has furmshed 
much material for roirtentic legends which centre aroimd him 
and his friend, Samuel. One of these tells how Imru’u '1 Qais 
had buned five coats of mail, which made him unconquerable, 
in the fortress Ablaq, which belonged to Samuel When 
Imru’u ’1 Qais went to Byzantium, the Kmg of Hirah demanded 
that the Jew Samuel gve up the coats of mail But Samuel 
al-Waffii’, the Faithful One, refused to do so, and after a 
number of Homeric battles he suffered a painfrd death Even 
to tins day, the Bedouins have not forgotten Imru’u ’1 Qais 
and Samuel. 

Imru’u ’1 Qais, ‘Antarah, Tarafah and many more of the 
knightly poets fill the history of Arabia They were symbols 
of the ancient, romantic Arabia, the Bedomns, the tents, the 
stone idols, and of blood vengeance Arabia was poor and 
looked doAvn upon by the rest of mankmd. Arabia was a 
desert and barbanc wilderness, pitied by none and neglected 
by all Only the Bedouin loved his country, like a child its 
mother, loved die chivalrous combats of the desert, the 
poetical tournaments, and the countless songs of the wandering 
poets. It was no wonder that when the Messenger of God 
was given to the country many held him to be a poet 
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Eraclius \or do nut grotcme here jm Persyam he slrct mit dcmc jungcn 
konmgc Cosdra unde sloch ludcs ^clc he \cng oc vifticli dusend unde 
makede Icdlich manegen cristcncn man Saxon Chronicle 

(Hcrachus ^^cnt to Persia with a great army He fought the joung king, 
Cosdra, and killed many men In all he took fifty thousand prisoners 
and freed numcious Christians ) 

Two stales governed the history of the world around the 
year a d. 6oo, Peisia and Byrantium. Both were large, rich 
and powerful Both could look back on an ancient past, and 
botli fought each other constantly. Byzantium was tlie Roman 
Empire of the Orient, the heir to the impcnum and tlie pax 
'^romana Persia’s ancestors were the Achacmenidcs it ho once 
ruled ovei all of Asia, had fallen under tlie sword of tlie 
great Macedonian and, latci still after the fall of Rome, had 
re-appeared as one of the great world powers B)’zantium 
andlian, Orient and Occident, Christianity and fire-worship — 
tivo woilds, two cultures, two empires which were always 
alien to one anotlier. Peace was impossible between thm 
Byzantium Its walls on die Bosphorus encircled its palaces 
and churches But its power extended over all of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Iberia, Nordi Africa, over the Grecian 
islands and die Balkans, Byzantium was mighty, rich and 
proud. It was die heir of Rome , but a late heir, it is true 
It still contained die people who had once been conquered, 
Roman law was still m force, and people still trembled at die 
commands of the emperor But the emperor himself was no 
Roman, no Imperator On the shores of the Bosphorus, behind 
die thick walls of die marble palaces, die face of Rome was 
changing, slowly but inevitably Witli the new faith a new 
world broke in, which had nothing in common with Rome. 
“I am die Roman Emperor, sovereign of the Romans,” spoke 
the ruler of Byzantium But he ivas not a classic emperor, nor 
was the land classic which obeyed him In Byzantium the 
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classic Visage of Rome took on an oriental stamp, and soon the 
Roman form disappeared under the oriental robes, 

Byzantine sovereignty rested on a number of civilizations. 
Asia Minor, Egypt and Rome all bowed the knee before its 
throne. The dirone itself was secure, but only a few were 
able to sit securely upon it. Torplyrogemtes the Byzantines 
called the few emperors who rightfully succeeded to the 
throne. All races and peoples furnished emperors for Bj^jan- 
tium, amid the acclamations of the praetonan guards and the 
populace. For it was the strange guard and the noisy populace, 
avid for spectacles, who gave the Christian Roman Empire 
of the Orient its sovereigns. 

Hie power of the emperor was great. From Rome he 
inherited the great art of militarism, from the Oriental 
world, his slave, he received the much greater arts of poisonmg, 
lying and treachery, Byzantium called this mhentance politics. 
It was defended by the brutal strength of the mercenaries; 
It had much to defend and its enemies were not weak. 

In Byzantium, the centre of Onental Christiamty, the 
emperor was the protector of the Christian religion, the Holy 
Sepulchre and the true faith Everyone in Byzantium knew 
what this true Christian faith was, i^t_gach one interpr.eted.it 
m.his own manner Innumerable sects, with their combats 
and their hatred for one another, shattered the empire In 
the bazaars, the assemblies and Ae markets the sects were 
discussed just as one now discusses political parties. The 
simplest merchant would employ the finest dialectic in order 
to overcome his adversary. They centred round abstract 
things, and abstract discussions are well liked in the Orient 
But when the discussions we^e ended the manifestations of the 
differences of opmion were very concrete The opponents fell 
upon each other, lalhng and plundering JFor, even more Aan 
abstract discussion, the Orient enjoys Ae fr^ play of violence 
The spirit of Byzantium degenerated more and more. He 
who could no longer tolerate conditions as they were, bade 
farewell to the proud city on the Bosphorus, to its palaces its 
intrigues and the poisonings of the court, and retired to ’the 
desert to mortify the flesh and seek salvation The Byzantine 
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world was full of ascetics So, for example, St Simon 
Stylites stood motionless and in prayer for seven years on the 
summit of a pillar to manifest his surrender to God Others 
preferred to he half buried in a grave, and still others laid 
themselves in chains There were men who surrounded 
themselves with pupils m the desert, and from them new sects 
sprang up. 

Thus Chnstiamty was spread m the Orient through the 
number of its sects. Tlie spiritual life was nothing but 
sectarian disorder The danger, however, did not threaten 
from within, but from without Many greedy hands were 
stretched towards the golden throne and the crown of the 
emperor, towards the treasures of the palaces, towards the 
wealth of the cities and the fields Wild, greedy eyes leered, 
at Byzantium 

The old world was disarranged People became uneasy 
In the Balkans, behind the great walls of the Caucasus, in all 
comers of the empire, hordes of nomads made their appear- 
ance They knocked violently at the gates of Byzantium 
Without ceasing, year m and year out, the emperor was forced 
to protect the Christian world of the Onent against barbaric 
mvasions But the great danger which threatened Byzantium 
was not the savage nomads, not the Alam, the Huns, the Slavs 
of the North The great enemy was Iran, Persia, the land of 
the Shahinshah, the Great King of the pious Persian, Sassaman 
dynasty 

Sacred Iran, the land of the eternal fire, of Ahura-Mazda, 
the good, and the wicked Ahnraan, was but little known to 
the European world It was only known that Iran was the 
powerful eastern neighbour of the\J^man and ByzanOne 
Empires, that for decades it had camed~e)n bloody warfare 
with Rome, that it had been frequently vanquished and as 
frequently victorious, and that it was not open to any Christian 

influence But what went on in its interior, no one knew 

a large, beautiful and quiet country It stretche 
from the borders of Byzantium to the depths of Central Asw, 
from the coasts of the Persian Gulf to the summits o t e 
Caucasus. It w'as the green and mysterious country of the 
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holy fire, the prophet Zoroaster, the pnests of Atropatene 
and the Great Shah 

Many centuries ago Zoroaster had founded the religion of 
fire Surrounded by his disciples, he wandered over the fertile 
country of Iran. Where he appeared temples were erected, 
sacred flames burst forth from the earth, people knelt dowm, 
and priests chanted hymns m honour of the god of fire On 
the shores of the troubled Caspian lay Atropatene, an~ Iranian 
province This was the country Zoroaster chose It became 
the holy land of Persia Pnests ruled it, prayed to the sacred 
fire and, from the coast of the Caspian Sea, determined who 
ivas to be emperor of the great expanse between C hina and 
Byzantium, The priests were mighty and endowed with 
much wsdom 

A story is told of an offenng made by the priests to the 
Emperor Shapur, who ascended die throne of Iran when he 
was a child It was a game of polo An artificial green was 
placed on an iron table and little iron horses raced across it. 
A complicated mechamsm moved the ball about, while 
another piece of machmery made it possible for the artificial 
horses to attend to their artificial wants while coursmg around 
the artificial table. The present was given to the yoimg 
emperor so that he might not only enjoy the game but also 
have respect for the priests who gave it to him. Later, when he 
had groivn up and no longer needed toys, Aey built two men 
of steel for him, two robots, who accompanied him wherever 
he went 

Another emperor, Qubad, tried to break the power of 
Ae pnests A heretic by the name of Mazdak appeared 
before him and spoke to the emperor as follows “No man 
should be richer than his fellows. Equality must reign m the 
land of Iran and no pnest should have anything to say over the 
people ” The emperor was impressed with what Mazdak had 
to tell him. He distnbuted the wes of his harem among the 
people, took the wealth a>vay from the wealthy, and left their 
^verty to the poor, for such Avas the teachmg of Mazdak 
•Hie pnests rose up to save the land of Iran. Pnnce Chosroes 
Anushin'an, of the immortal soul, brought about the defeat of 
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Ma^dak who, when the women of the harem had been distri- 
buted, had received the mother of the prince From that time 
on, no shah attempted to disregard the words of the priests 

The emperor of Iran resided at Ctcsiphon, on the banks 
of the Euphrates. TJic sacred land of fire which Jay around 
him weighed heavily upon his shoulders It was from Ctcsiphon 
that Chosrocs the just, the heir of Qubad, carried on his war 
He destroyed half of Byzantium, dcstioyed Antioch, and 
defeated the army of the Emperor Justinian, For decades the 
war raged between Persia and Byzantium. It was not a war 
between two states, but tlie conflict between the young 
Christianity and the ancient faith of the god of fire When, 
for example, the Negus who ruled Ethiopia occupied Yemen, 
he was attacked by the Great Shah merely because the Negus 
was a Christian and the Shah would not endure a Christian 
victor m the world. 

Incessant battles, campaigns and pillages bled the states of 
Byzantium and Persia The cities became depopulated, the 
fields remained untilled and deserted Because of a lack of 
men, Chosroes the Victorious was forced to employ w'omen 
m his army Men were needed to w'age w'ar and settle the 
land The sorry, empty fields, the sparsely settled farms, the 
run-down country' places, the armies of both states, sighed for 
inhabitants, for men who could fight 

The men came They were Arabs Arabian tribes came 
out of the wild desert, settled do™ in the deserted villages 
and filled the armies Long before Mohammed, long before 
the campaigns of Islam, die w'orlds of Byzantium and Persia 
had called the Arab people into their midst 

The greatest victories were w'on by Persia over Byzantium 
at the time when Chosroes conquered Damascus and Jerusalem 
and finally even besieged Byzantium itself The Roman 
Empire of the Orient seemed lost Heraclius sat on the 
throne He left it, the capital and the country With a hand- 
ful of warriors he crossed the rugged mountains to the loly 
land of Atropatene There he attacked die priests an 
destroyed the temples Frightened, the priests recalled their 
emperor The emperor consented He raised the siege o 
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iyzantium, evacuated Jerusalem, returned home and rescue d 
^e eternal, holy fire of Iran. 

This occurred m the yesar^iS, when the rulers of Persia 
and Byzantium, Heraclius and Chosroes, were forced to con- 
clude peace between the two countries. 

Heraclius entered into liberated Jerusalem and Chosroes 
went to Ctesiphon. It appeared as if the world again desired 
leace. While Heraclius was celebrating the liberation of 
Chnstianity in Jerusalem, Chosroes was building a throne for 
himself in Ctesiphon such as the world had never seen before. 
A replica of Heaven ivas fashioned out of gold, silver and 
precious jewels, with sun, moon and stars At ivill, the skies 
could produce thunder and rain. The throne was placed on 
top of lie sloes, and the whole thing was worked by horse- 
power. 

This was the last act of homage paid to the emperor by his 
pnests. Shortly after he had mounted his new throne for the 
first time, and while Herachus was still celebrating his 
triumphs in Jersualem, an event occurred lyhich was noted by 
but a few, and the few who had the time laughed at it. 

In Ctesiphon and m Jerusalem tivo Arabs, both ivild of 
aspect, appeared simultaneously and demanded to be led before 
the respective emperors It is not knoivn whether their 
requests were granted. It is known that they finally succeeded 
in bringing to the attention of the emperors ivntten messages 
which they had brought ivith them from the desert 

Both letters were the same in content. In simple but 
courteous language the two rulefs were-asked to relinquish 
^^hhs and to acknowledge an>0bscure Arabian dinnity, 
as well as a newly founded cult knorni as “resignation” 
Naturally, the wTiter of the missive was entirely unknoivn to 
the emperors He called himself, simply, “Mohammed, 
Messenger of God ” In the mtoxication of his triumphal 
march, Herachus did not find time to formulate a reply Nor 
could the Emperor of Byzantium, who was sen'ed like a demi- 
pd, enter into correspondence wnth an Arab! Chosroes, who 
had by no means been indemmfied for the loss of Jerukem 
by the gift of the priests, was m a bad humour. He tore up the 
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letter, trod upon it with his feet, and ordered his satrap in 
Southern Ar abia .to dgcapitate. th_eJ‘MessengeE of„God ” This 
order could not be executed because, before it reached 
Arabia, die mighty Great Shah was himself dethroned and 
beheaded 

Neither of the two emperors had heard the name of 
Mohammed up to that time Ten years later, the army of the 
same Mohammed had conquered all of Persia, half of Byzan- 
tium, and had put out forever the holy fire of Iran And 
finally, it hoisted the green flag of the Messenger of God — 
upon the grave of Christ 

This army, this faith, this prophet, had arisen out of 
nothing, out of the desert of Arabia, out of the land of be^ars 
and vagabonds Ten years sufficed to create a world out of 
diat nothing 

The letter which bore the name of Mohammed had come 
from a small city in the centre of the Arabian desert Both 
emperors may have heird its name by chance The city was 
called Mecca When the army of Chosroes had gone to 
Arabia, ^Mecca had been too small to be worthy of an attack 
In ten years it had become the focal point of an entire world 
which extended from the shores of Gibraltar to the tops of 
the Himalayas 
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All Arabs are merchants Strabo 


A LONG tiine ago the patriarch Abrahain wandered through 
the deserts of Arabia, through the rocky valleys of Hejaz. 
Mountains, naked rocks, ravines and precipices barred his 
way Behind each rock sat a demon who, with tears and 
availing, sought to entrap the patriarch m his spell. Cour- 
ageously, Abraham strode through the barren, arid desert 
‘ When the demons got too bold he took a stone and threw it 
at tlie evil ones. Thousands of years have passed Millions 
and millions of people have contmuously imitated Abraham s 
gesture in tlie desert of Hejaz by throwing little stones at tlie 
three "devil’s pillars,” the rocks behind which the demons 
hid themselves 

For a long time the patriarch wandered through Hejaz 
Finally he reached the bottom of a valley which was sur- 
rounded by bare and rugged cra^. Here, in the midst of the 
wild country, the Master of all the worlds manifested His 
grace. He sent down from Heaven a white stone, white as 
the wmgs of an archangel. Here the Caaba, the sanctuary of 
Arabia, was erected Set in its walls, placed there by the hands 
of Abi^am, rests the brilliant “Hajaru-l-aswad," the stone of 
God Abraham travelled on, praising the Lord, but the relic 
remained in die midst of the valley of solitude and wilderness. 

The Bedouins of the land heard about the relic, for the 
wind and the sand carried the news to the desert. Soon 
everyone knew that whoever kissed the white stone of the 
Caaba could appear -without fear m the presence of the 
Almighty. All sms are taken by the stone upon itself. The 
Bedouins arrived in great caravans. Each one kissed the 
white stone and each one gave to it his sms. The stone carried 
many sms Tliey were large and heavy sms The more their 
number mounted, the blacker the stone became. And the 
sms of mankind are so great and so numerous that the gleam- 
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ing, white Slone of the Almighty became jet black, black as 
the night, black as sin. But when the Oaj of tlic List Jiitlgmcnt 
arrives, and the Almightj calls the just and the unjust to His 
throne, the stone will base two eyes k will again become 
gleaming and white and, resting in the hands of the Almight), 
It w'lll gi\c esidcnce for all those who, having had confidence 
in Him, confided their sms to it. .So at least old legends 
tell. 

About the Caaba cMends the countr) of llejar, which 
means frontier. The countiy is bounded by the endless plains 
of Ccntial Arabia and the tenitorj' of the ancient and mightj 
kingdom of the Sabeans. Through the bare, lantasticallj 
formed mountains nature has fashioned two deep sallejs 
Thiough these sallcys the carasans pass, m a southerly direc- 
tion by way of the caastal region of Tibamah to Yemen, and 
north-west to .Sjria Both wajs cross at the Caaba, at the 
Makurabah, “the sanctuarj” of the countr) Encircling the 
Makurabah, the city of Mecca was founded. Tlic desert 
people called the citj of the Caaba "al-Munaw'warah" — the 
shining one, “Umm-al-Quva" — mother of cities, “al-Musliar- 
rnfali”' — the noble one. 1 he proud emperor of Iran had not 
deemed the city worthy of attack, so unimportant had it 
seemed to him But in the camps of the tents the Bedouins 
had many songs to sing of the power, the beauty, and the 
wealth of the city of Mecca Por there was no other cit) like 
it in the desert 

Caravans fiom foreign lands crossed each otlicr in Mecca. 
Where caraians meet, permanent buildings spring up There 
the mci chants hvc and flourish, there wealth and power arc 
born And merchants began to settle in Mecca as wxll 
sent out caravans through the desert, built large fortresses and 
accumulated iichcs Mecca, the capital of Arabia, was at the 
same time the commercial metropolis of the country But the 
merchants who lived in Mecca were Arabs, almost Bedouins 
still, and so tlic city differed from all of the other trading 

cities of die world j v c 

At that time many tribes competed for die leadership or 
Mecca Bloody conflicts ensued, for w-hoever ruled over 
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Mecca could be sure of wealth. In the fifth century a.d., the 
city of Mecca came into the hands of the tnbe of the Quraish. 
Old, romantic legends tell of the crafty courage, of the 
wisdom and power of the great hero, Qusayy, who foimded 
the power of the Quraish m Mecca Now, in the sixth 
century, the lofty tnbe of the Quraish had been split into a 
senes of small tribes and families who, but loosely joined 
together, shared the rule over Mecca. The mightiest, richest 
and noblest of these families were the llmayyah 

Mecca was a remarkable city. Around the Caaba rose the 
houses and forts of the mdividual families, one pressing close 
to the other The richer, larger and more powerftil the 
femily was, the closer their houses and forts lay to the Caaba. 
According to the custom of the desert, each family lived 
together m a fort Each ftxmly obeyed no one but the head of 
the family and thought itlelf an example of virtue if it under- 
took nothing that was harmfiil to its neighbours of other 
families Each family carried on its own business affairs, and 
It was only in cases where the chances of gam meant large 
investments of capital that several families joined together for 
the duration of a transaction. 

Naturally, each merchant was also a warrior. At that time 
the merchant in Mecca was nothing but a better sort of knight 
of the desert Whoever could not protect his wealth by 
means of his sword was soon a poor man For this strange 
republic of desert merchants knew nothing of law, govern- 
ment or central power. One lived in a fort, obeyed the 
commands of the family elders and in return, like the Bedoum 
of the desert, was protected and defended by the femily. 
For the same reason, there were no courts, no j'ails, no 
punishments in Mecca. Important family members were 
safeguarded by the family However, if a Meccan committed 
too many transgressions he was banned from the family The 
mhabitants of Mecca were nothmg but Bedouins suddenly 
ecome rich, and they lost nothmg of dieir previous pnmitive 
character because of the change. 

Nevertheless, Mecca was a flourishing city, a city rich in 
trade which desired naught else but peace But peace could 
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only be assured if there was some fggling of solidarity A 
coimcil was formed, called “Mala’," which decided all questions 
concerning the entire city, its welfare and its wealth From 
time to time, the elders of Mecca assembled m a special 
bmldmg not fer from the Caaba, called “Dar-n-nadwah,” 
where they discussed affairs Every Meccan who had reached 
the age of forty had the right to attend these meetings But 
this institution by no means implied that a democracy ruled 
in Mecca Important decisions lay in the hands of Ae few 
Batha’ families, the families who lived in the district of 
Batha’ near the Caaba These families were the bankers and 
merchants of Mecca They lent money, sent out caravans, 
and led a life that was almost civilized in the style of die great 
men of the cultural worlds of the times 


In addition to the Ummayah there were the tribes of the 
Makhzum, the Naufal, the Asad, the Zulirah and the Sahm 
These families and their representatives, Abu Sufyan, Abu 
Jahl, ‘Utbah and a few others were the leaders of the city by 
inheritance Smce ancient times, members of the noble 
Quraish tribe held the few official positions there were, such 
as chiefs of tlie army, or leaders of the caravans 

Mecca was a merchant republic, created to increase the 
welfare of the Quraish families. It was like a great bank or a 
corporation in which the various stockholders might not agree 
with one another, but neverdieless they all were united m 
one desire, higher diwdends. In addition to die small caravans 
which each merchant sent out at his own risk, two big trade 
caravans were assembled each year in which practically every 
Meccan participated The caravans were made up of Jtwo^ 
_ffiree thousand camels and were escorted by an army of from 
two to three hundred men They were under way for six 


months and the profits were usually between nfty and one 
himdred per cent Precious metals, pearls, spices, cosmetics, 
perfuniies, weapons, slaves, m short everythmg that the old 
world had to sell c»me to Mecca, was stored there and 
exchanged for leather, women, dates, and other products 


of the desert 

Mecca, the queen of the desert, had many attractions for 
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the stranger Year in and year out, endless caravans passed 
through Its streets. The camels marched -with soft, pensive 
tread, covered with the dust of the desert and their eyes filled 
with nostalgia for the steppes Little bells hung from their 
necks and their tinkling sounded like the call of the desert. 
Gravely, the cameleers walked by their side, as calm, proud 
and silent as their camels . Their great bewildered eyes seemed 
to say, “This is Mecca, the queen of the desert.” Innumerable 
camels stood about the large place of the Caaba, surrounded 
by a cunous throng. The street urchins crept under the 
camels’ bellies and through the slender labyrinth of their feet. 
The crowd was made of negroes, Christians, Jews, slave 
dealers, prostitutes and magicians. 

All languages and all faiths were represented in Mecca. 
Wine and women were the recompense of the caravan leader 
after his long journey. A fashionable merchant, dressed m 
silk with amber in his hair, steps out of the Caaba With 
wise eyes he looks upon the motley crowd, upon die camels 
and the dust of the desert Slowly the camels sink to their 
knees, their backs heavily laden The merchant, perhaps he 
IS of the Ummayah or the Asad, strokes his perfiimed beard 
with his delicate, fine fingers He issues instructions to the 
leader of his caravan. And agam endless caravans wander 
through the streets of Mecca The merchant returns to the 
Caaba He must go to the money changer who determmes the 
rate for Persian and Byzantme currency. He must discuss 
discounts with the Bank of Ummayah, or perhaps he wishes to 
visit a lady where, stretched out on a soft carpet, he will 
dnnk wine or talk of the latest Bedouin campaigns, and com- 
plain of the heat If the merchant is very wealthy he owns 
a villa surrounded by date palms m the oasis of Ta’if He will 
spend the summer months there. But the villa too must 
bring him an income and for this reason the dates from his 
villa are sold m the bazaars. 

With amazement and wonderment, wnth almost mystical 
fear, a story was told in Mecca of a very rich Quraishite who 
oivned a garden in Ta’if which he maintained merely for 
pleasure and without deriving any commeicial profit from it 
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This moved the perfumed merchants more deeply than new 
of the bloodiest warfare of the people of the desert 

All Mecca flourished under tlie blessings of the great 
caravans Yet still the city was surrounded by rocky deserts 
No grass, no flowers grew there Barren, crude rocks encircle 
the city During tlie day, they took in the heat of the sun 
only to send out hot blasts over the city at night Demonic 
lunar landscapes looked dowm upon the Caaba A wise Arab 
once said, “Were it not for trade, not a single soul would 
live in Mecca " The negro el Haiqatan, a Himyaritc poet, 
sang of Mecca, “If Mecca had any attractions to offer, Him- 
yarite princes at the head of their armies would long since 
have hurried tliere. There winter and summer are equally 
desolate. No bird flics over Mecca, no grass grows There 
are no 'wild beasts to be hunted Only the most miserable 
of occupations flourishes there, trade.” 

Truly, trade did flourish and the Quraishite aristocrats 
prospered wnth it Despite all the dreariness and hardships 
of their country, they possessed sufficient means and attrac- 
tions to lure and hold the Bedouins ivitliin their walls during 
the times of tlie great markets Obviously the nomad needed 
weapons, slaves and amber, but it was not impossible for him 
to procure them elsewhere, possibly even cheaper and better. 

It was not trade only, then, that drew the Bedouins to 
Mecca It was something else, an irresistible force which 
attracted them For the Caaba stood in Mecca, the mystical 
sanctuary -with its black stone And the Quraishites knew 
how to profit by it 

Numerous festivities occurred each spring, at the time ot 
die great market, in honour of the Caaba Every Arab had 
sooner or later to come to Mecca, for these festivities were the 
most sensational events of the desert And Mecca feared no 

competition , 

To which god was the Caaba dedicated? The Arabs of the 
sixth century hardly knew It was the supreme god of e 
Arabs, “II” or “Allahu ta'ala,” the father of all gods and of all 
men, really the only true god But among the Arabs beli^ 
m hinTha'd begun to pale One had only the vaguest of recol- 
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lections about him &ch tnbe had its own god, and there 
■was dierefore little reason to bother about the great god of 
the Caaba, Allah. The name of the crafty Meccan, who 
succeed in making the Caaba the religious centre of 
Arabia, was ‘Amr ibn Luliayy. 

It had been his idea to erect symbols of all the Arabian gods 
in the courtyard of the Caaba, Inasmuch as the god of each 
tnbe was thus represented, it was possible for each tribe to 
worship Its oivn divinity there. There were three hundred 
'rad sixty idols in the Caaba, and the fame of Mecca eclipsed 
that of all other cities. Flattered by the knowledge that its 
god was also there, each tribe travelled to Mecca when the 
time of the great peace had come^. The great fair was the 
rendezvous of both idols rad people. It took place upon the 
return of the great caravans. And simultaneously the solemn 
festivities set m, m honour of the three hundred and sixty 
gods, which were visited by all the tnbes of the desert 
In questions of religion Ae Meccans were tolerant Every 
idol meant more visitors, assured greater mcomes to the 
' inhabitants of Mecca Next to the barbanc gods and goddesses 
of the Arabs, such as Hubal, al-Lat and al ‘lizza, stood statues 
of Christ, the Blessed Virgin and Moses, for there were tnbes 
in the desert who had been converted to Judaism or Chnsti- 
anity. The Meccans themselves were fairly indifferent to all 
the gods They were only too happy to offer everythmg that 
might make the market more successful 
In ancient times, human sacrifices were offered up in the 
courtyard of the Caaba Later, human blood was replaced 
by that of a hundred camels. 

The plan of Mecca was as follows. The Caaba stood in the 
centre. It was surrounded by all the gods, no matter who 
they were or where they came from Around the gods, sat 
the merchants who protected them. Every merchant had his 
fort-hke habitation and these made up the city. On all sides 
was fhe vast desert, out of which poured the tribes dunng the 
sacred months to pray to their gods, envy the nch merchants, 
make purchases and spend their money The only ones to 
profit by all this were the merchants And for this reason 
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they tried to avoid waifare and blood feuds and to mamtain 
the pious, tolerant belief in tlirce hundred and sixty gods, and 
possibly a few more 

The old Semitic spirit tvas revived in the narrow, crooked 
streets of Mecca duiing the sacred months. Processions of 
pious Bedouins went aiound the holy edifice seven times, and 
each one of them kissed the black stone Racing between two 
ancient pillars, monuments to two half-foigotten Semitic 
symbols for man and Avoman, tvas an old custom All that 
remained was tlie belief that the pillars had been a pair of 
lovers who, having violated tlic Caaba, had been punished by 
the gods by being changed into stone 

Bloody sacrifices without number were brought to the 
idols of the Caaba The old Semitic gods, the cruel Moloch, 
the lascivious Astarte and the infamous Baal aivakened to new 
life in their old home 


Persian and Greek girls wandered through the streets, 
goddesses of love attracted by the fame of Mecca Orgies 
Avere held m the houses of the merchants ivhere the ivomen, 
native and strangers, showed themselves without veils, dranx 
with the men, and gave their civilized, Persian-Byzantine 
fevours tp^e ardent passion of the sons of the desert, hungry 
for love 

Mecca revelled m the frenzied throes of the great market, 
and a brutal joyous life was led amid the cruel, barbanc gods 
Tournaments were held, goods were sold, and the buyers 
shamelessly cheated A sort of primitive court sat perma- 
nently in the Caaba Its members were the principal merchants 
of the city Before it appeared those who wished to end some 
old, bloody conflict or prevent a new quarrel Those v/w 
cai'ed little for peace could announce in the courtyard or the 
Caaba that their tnbe intended to attack and destroy such an 
such a tribe upon the expiration of the sacred months 

Thousands of soothsayers, prophets, magicians and doctor, 
strolled about the courtyard. They were prepared, for a sma 
fee, to predict the outcome of the conflict which had beer 
announced, or to call dovra the wrath of the gods upon the 
tnbe of the opponents 
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Jlaves, women and camels were bought and sold. Love 
affairs were started and broken. There were games of all 
sorts, singmg, and throwing of dice. Huge bonfires were 
started and games of chance lasted all through the night 
Whoever had lost all but his freedom (and one could lose 
that as well at dice), was cared for by the city fathers free of 
charge, lest he might despair and start trouble. 

All the poets of Arabia assembled during the sacred months 
to take part in the poetical tournaments which took place in 
the Caaba For days on end they sang of their tnbe in well- 
rounded verses, of dieir beloved, or of the carefree existence 
of the desert. Stingmg epigrams were composed with 
hghtning-like rapidity which inflamed the tribes to new feuds. 
The victor m the tournament was given princely honours 
His poems were embroidered in letters of gold on black cloths 
which hung for a year at the entrance to the Caaba. Now and 
agam poetry was used for purely busmess reasons. The poor 
father of many homely daughters could commission a poet to 
sing of the beauty of his daughters in all of the bazaars of the 
city. If the poet was talented, the father was able to get rid 
of his daughters before the fair was over 

The revelry lasted day and raght But one had to take care 
not to participate unarmed. Strangers were attacked and 
robbed in the narrow, quiet, dark streets. This caused but 
little stir, for everyone was occupied with his own amuse- 
ment. It was only when the victim happened to be a famous 
^poet that one would hear of the mcident in the “Arabian 
press.” 

The city of Mecca was joyous, brutal, alive, barbaric and 
rich Here Mohammed was bom, Mohammed, the Messenger 
of God. 

This occurred on 29 August in the year a t> 570, in the 
fortie th year of the reign of the great Emperor Chosroes 
Anushirvan and in the year 8 So of the Seleucidaean era 
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II. THE MISSION 


Arabia vras a nothing, not country, not state, not culture 
Overnight a world emerged out of this nothmg. 

This world extended from Morocco to the Indies and it has not yet dis- 
appeared. 

The world out of the nothing was fathered by the Spint 
The Spirit ivas Moharamed. 




THE BIRTH OF THE PROPHET 


1 place him under the protection of the Only One, that he Mill protect 
him a^inst the evil of the envious, and I call him Mohammed 

Aminab, mother of the Prophet 


In the land of Yemen, in the south of Arabia, ruled the tyrant 
Abraha, the viceroy of the Negus Negasti, the Christian 
emperor of Abyssima. His soul was as black as his body. 
He was filled with great envy. 

A great distance separated Mecca from Yemen, and Mecca 
was rich People made pilgrimages to the gods of the 
Caaba and no one paid any attention to the glorious city of 
San'a, the residence of Abraha. So Abraha bmlt a magni- 
ficent church with walls of marble and cupolas of gold 
Nowhere in Arabia had one ever seen such a man'el. In the 
future, he thought, the Arabs would journey to San‘a and 
not to the Caaba But the people of the desert laughed at the 
envious Abraha, for they wished to remam faithful to their 
Caaba They mocked him and -wished to show him their 
ndicule A young Meccan came to San‘a and acted as if he 
were overcome wth the beauty of the church. “Let me into 
die church, Abraha,” he said, “and I ivill spend the entire 
night there in prayer ” When the night came, the Meccan 
profaned the church and fled. Abraha was beside himself 
with rage He collected a mighty army, at the head of which, 
seated on a large wlute elephant, he rode toivards Mecca to 
destroy the city The army of Mecca had never seen an 
elephant and fled in terror. The people of Mecca, however, 
said, "The Caaba does not belong to us, but to God Ours 
are the camels, the sheep andjthe gold „ We must rescue our 
. property, for God can take care of his.” They took their 
possessions and retired to the hills near Mecca Only a few 
narriors remamed in the city Ridmg on his great white 
elephant Abraha appeared before the walls of Mecca and 
began to besiege it Mecca seemed doomed A miracle 
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happened From the direction of the sea, tliousands of 
swallows appeared and covered the heavens Each swallow 
carried three stones, one in its beak and two in its claivs. 
Tliousands of stones fell upon the army of Abraha and panic 
broke out in its ranks. Warriors fled, tents -were destroyed 
and the big white elephant knelt down before the Caaba 
A deatli-dealing desert wind annihilated the army Abraha 
retreated with the remainder of his followers to San'a where 
his end was obscure and miserable Thus did God shield His 
house, the Caaba. 

The Meccans called tlie year of the miracle, the “Year 
of the White Elephant ” 

The same year, the Prophet Mohammed was born at 
Mecca His foil name was Mohammed ibn ‘Abdallah, ibn 
Abdalmuttalib, ibn Hashim, the Quraishite When Qusayy, 
the legendary founder of the Quraish fortunes died, he left 
a son, Abd al-Maraf He it was who ruled m Mecca Among 
his sons was one named Hashim, who married a woman 
from Yathiib and founded die tnbe of the Hashimites, which 
M-as diat of the Prophet At one time the tribe was rich and 
powerful Part of its inheritance was the wells of Zamzam, ^ 
near Mecca, which God had once disclosed to the thirsty 
Hagar and her son Ishmael The tribe had been renowned 
for Its liberality m giving alms But of all this, nothing certain 
IS known We do know that at the time when the Prophet 
appeared, the tnbe was neither nch nor held in great esteem. 
Mohammed’s grandfether, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, was said to have 
been the last great man of his tribe It was also said that he 
ruined himself by his generosity to others, which at first did 
not harm his reputation In the eyes of the Arabs it was more 
important that he had no sons This showed that he was not 
in God’s favour Thereupon, ‘Abd al-Muttalib swore that if 
twelve sons were bom to him, he would sacrifice one to the 
Caaba Twelve sons were bora m succession and he took one 
of them, ‘Abdallah to the Caaba At the moment that he lifted 
Ins kmfe, a voice was heard from heaven commandmg him 
not to slay his son, and to sacrifice a hundred camels m hK 
stead And so it happened that Abdaflaih re,ma<n,<jd ^nd 
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mamed a woman called Aminah, who in the Year of the 
Elephant bore him a son named Mohammed, which means, 
He who IS Praised 

So much for the pious legend. No one knows how much 
of it is true. We do know that the army of Abraha actually 
set out toivards Mecca and that it was destroyed by an epidemic 
of smallpox. We also know that at the same time a man 
named ‘Abdallah which means no more than Slave of God, 
who belonged to the impoverished tribe of the Hashim, had 
a son whose name was Mohammed. 

Many pious legends surround the birth of the Prophet. 
Great joy reigned among the heavenly angels on the night of 
his birth. The birth of the Prophet was being celebrated in 
the celestial regions. The spirits of darkness, Ae demons and 
the jinn noticed that there was festivity in heaven but no one 
could explam the reason for it. Sneakmg to the gates of 
heaven, the evd spirits sought to learn the secret of the 
heavenly powers. But they were not to succeed, for the arch- 
angels appeared at the heavenly gates and threw burning 
torches at the evil ones. Men saw it and called them falling 
stars. But the sages knew that whenever a star fell from 
heaven, the angels, with torch in hand, were driving the evil 
spints away. In the night Mohammed was bom the eternal 
fire, which had burned in Persia for hundreds of years, went 
out. The land was visited by an earthquake. The palace^ of 
Chosroes m Ctesiphon collapsed and only fourteen of its 
pillars remamed standing. This was the number of mfidel 
rulers who were to rule Iran until the true faith, conquered. 

piuntless were the miracles which occurred on the mght of 
his birth ® 

And yet it was only a poor child who was bom m a lowly 
ome in Mecca, which had been visited by disaster two months 
core his birth. On a tnp to Yathnb through the desert, 
0 ammeds father, ‘Abdallah, had died, and his son’s 
m lentance was a meagre one. It consisted of a little house, 
w “mels, and an old slave, 
e know that Mecca lay m an arid valley, surrounded by 
orn rocks The streets were narrow and piled high with 
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lihli. 1 hf air was liras j in Mt tea, anti tlir cltihlmi there grew 
u[) pale, weak, anti sUklj All about Mttca was ilesert. The 
ail of the desert was lirnpiti and its people were noble, chival- 
rous and robust, lo tall ontstir aii Arab m the true sense of 
the woul, mtant that one h.id hreathed the air of llu desert 
lor this ttason, it w,is tustoniary in Metca to plate the 
sutkling bahes in tlie tare of a Htdouin tribe Together with 
the milk ol a Bedouin woman, the^ drank in the Jaws of the 
desert and the free, chhalrotis thinking of the Bedouins In 
the tlesert one lu eame an Arab. 

T'mcc a jear, tribes came to Mteta seeking siitli lialiios, 
for tluw sseii much sought afti r in tin desert The parents 
ga\e piesi nts to tlu wet-nurse and her famil), .atul in addition, 
the bonds of milk-ielationsbip with a noble Quraish tribe 
miglit alwass prose ustful to a Btdotiin, 

fn the sear of Moliammed’s birth, piople of the tribe of 
Banu Sa'd came to Mecca, but no one ssislied to liasi Moliam- 
med. liis famds seimed to be too poor to make it wortb 
ss hde for anjone to take the oqilian. When all of the tribe of 
Sa'd had been gisen foster-childn n and were on their was 
home, a poor ssoman In the name of Haliniah sslm had not 
been gisen a charge decided to take the hos ssith her. 

And so Mohammed came to (he desert, to the tribe of 
Sa'd, sshcrc he ssas to reccisc mother's milk for a period of 
Isso )ear! accoiding to the practice of the Bedouins. 

Yclioss sand, sterile steppes, tlic and domain of tlie poorest 
of the tribes, small black tents, camel’s milk. Bedouins, and 
a sision of ctcinity which began at the Haps of the tents, 
lhc.se sserc the first things to present thcmselscs to Moham- 
med’s ejes 

The Sa'd sscrc pure Bedouin, and so it was that the 
fust thing ss'hich the cars of the Prophet heard sscic long, ssisc 
discussions about the force of the word and of the 
tumed phrase of the finest of all languages 

The life of a poor tribe is rude, brutal and filled with 
danger, and the children, loo, arc confronted with dwsc 
dangers But Mohammed did not belong to tlie Sa'd, for he 
was a noble Quraish Behind him stood the great city of 
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Mecca which he only knew from stones he had heard His 
first impressions were the desert, the infinite with all its 
dangers, and the deeply rooted consciousness (hat if (hings 
came to the worst, he was certain of mighty protection far, 
far away on the other side of the steppes. For the Sa‘d, too, 
he was a chosen one, a person who, thanks to his birth, 
belonged to the queen of cities, to the powerful Quraishites 
And so the child Mohammed was only vaguely aware of the 
mfimte, the fear of danger, the protection of an unknown 
hand, and the feeling that he stood above the other helpless 
members of the tribe of Sa‘d 

It was customary for the foster-children to return to their 
families when they were two years old. But the Sa‘d begged 
that diey might keep Mohammed for another year for he nad 
brought them luck The nomads, too, have many legends 
about the life of the Prophet. Sheep bowed down before 
bm when he passed, the moon came down to him, grass 
p’ew on the spots where he had stood. There is a lovely 
legend connected "with the Prophet’s sojourn m the desert 
Once, when he was four years of age, he was playing with his 
foster-brother, Masruli, on the edge of the desert Suddenly 
two angels appeared, Gabriel and Michael, garbed in gleaming 
robes of white, and gently laid the boy on the ground and 
opened his breast They took out his heart, cleaned it on all 
sides and pressed out the drop of ongmal sin which every 
_ person smce Adam carries in himself So they prepared him 
for his future mission 

Mohammed was four when he was brought back to his 
mother from the desert, and he was six when his mother, 
Aminah, died. 

hbhammed was left behind, poor and abandoned His 
mother had died near Yathrib, and there was no one in the 
desert u ho wslied to bother with him Finally the old slave, 

^kah, brought him to his grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
ivho lived in the lovely city of Mecca Here Mohammed lived 
as the youngest and poorest among the Hashim ‘Abd 
a -Muttalib had grown Old and feeble and he did not know 
t at a prophet was growing up among them However, before 
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his death he tliought of Mohammed and ordered his son, 
Abu Tahb, who -was now to rule over the Hashim, to take 
care of tlie child 

Abu Tahb was also_poor and blessed vndi many children 
He took his nephew into his house, gave him food and drink 
but was unable to do more for him. As master of the Hashim, 
Abu Tahb carried on trade and travelled with his caravans to 
Syna and Yemen On these occasions Moliammed remamed 
behind, alone m Mecca Once, when Abu Tahb was again 
preparing his caravan, Mohammed approached him, and 
nestling close to him said, “Take me along, O Abu Tahb, 
for there is no one m Mecca who ivill look out for me,* 
Abu Tahb granted his request, and Mohammed the Prophet 
was taken along as a cameleer into the desert of Syna, into 
the desolation of Iraq Endlessly, tlie caravan wandered across 
tlie steppes, passing through the great country, and among the 
people of die Emperor of Byzantium and the holy monks who 
sought out their salvation m the desert 

A number of times Mohammed and his uncle travelled 
through die world between Syna and Yemen Then the 
caravan returned to Mecca Mohammed grew up and con- 
tmued to remain widi his uncle, as die poorest of the Hashim 
Then war came, a typical Bedouin Avar. The tribe of Kinanali, 
relatives of the Quraishites, had been attacked The rich 
merchants did not hesitate for a moment to set out in the field 
to defend dieir blood-brothers Mohammed, at the age of 
sixteen, accompanied them as a earner of arroivs for the 
Hasliimites Returning from the campaign, he joined a 
Meccan association Avhose purpose it was to mamtain the 
honour of the merchants of Mecca 

His success as a merchant was far from extraordmary On 
the contrary, business was poor and one day Abu Tahb avm 
forced to place his nepheiv m the service of some rich 
Meccans as a shepherd Mohammed pastured his flock outside 
the gates of Mecca and received but meagre Avages Uter on 
he became a petty merchant, but this, too, brought him ut 
httie profit On the other hand, he gradually earned the 
reputation among the Meccans of being an honest and just 
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man, a merchant on whose word one could always rely. This 
accounted for his being called al-Amin, which means, the 
Reliable 

In the merchant city of Mecca, reliability was counted as 
tKe greatest virtue of man Whoever possessed it did not have 
to go hungry Influential people soon began to take an interest 
in the honest youth. When in his twenty-fifth year a period 
of poverty set in, he was offered the post of superintendent 
m the house of the rich widow, Khadijah Upon the advice 
of his uncle, he accepted 

So the Prophet of God became a travelling merchant who 
led strange caravans through tlie world, bought goods and 
sold them, and acquired riches. 
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Ne\ er did God gh e me a better infe Mohamacd 


The caravan passes through tibe desert, Twentj, diirt^ camels 
majesticaliy follow one another. Their ejes are sadly proud, 
their steps are rhj'thnhc peace, Steadilj and wthout emotion 
the camels adsnnce, but if the cameleer carelessly comes too 
close to the leading camel, it nill stretch out its neck and hite 
him cruelly. The camel is dangerous, cunmng and brutal. 
It is like the desert, hke the world through nhich it passes 
A J'oung man sits on the back of the first camel. He nears 
a silken turban and is carefully dressed His eyes are pamted 
nith aromatic oil so that they mil not be harmed by die heat 
of the desert. The young man is tiventy-five ) ears of age, and 
his beard, the pride of the Arab, is still very short, Ifc face 
is grave. The camels are heaslly laden and it mil be die 
)oung man’s task to see that their burdens become hearier 
still. The eyes of the young man are dark and sombre His 
hands are as soft as those of a scholar and his mouth is like a 
stripe of blood across his iace. 

Hours pass. The )oimg man gazes into the distance Here 
a^n, he is first among all the odiers, and again the unseen city 
of Mecca protects hto from afar. But nho protects the 
people of Mecca ’ The y oung man does not know. Unemngl) 
he leads the caraian He sells his goods, argues nith craftj 
dealers, bup wisely and so increases the wealdiofhis mistress 

.Again the desert, the camels, the lonesome hours and die 
lonesome thoughts. AVhat does the man of the desert diink 
about? -About the eternity of the sand, the infimt) of the 
heaiens and the imisihle powers which reign oier botli. He,_ 
thinks of God. Thoughts about God and religious problems 
were ^en popular in die world which spread itself before 
Mohammed. God held the place occupied bj politics to-daj . 
Esersone thought about the disine power and cienonc 
opposed the thoughts of his neighbour. .Mohammed's caravan 
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passed through Yemen and Syria. In both countries, God was 
the real problem The sole discussions m the bazaars, in the 
churches, m the baths and gardens, were about God The 
sectarians preached in the open places, praising the truth of 
their faith and condemrang the heresy of others. Mono- 
physites, monophilites, Gregonans, Copts, Christians, Nesto- 
nans, Jews of all kinds, fought with and among each other. 
They all referred to one thing, God’s revelation, the Bible, 
which was the same for all but interpreted by each m his 
own manner. Even those who travelled peacefully with their 
caravans through desert and cities, were drawn into these 
conflicts of faith. In the bazaars they were surrounded by 
fanatic preachers In the desert, they were met by ascetics 
who questioned them about their religious thoughts, swore 
Aat the world was soon to come to an end, and quoted holy 
revelation. In short, everything turned on religion. 

The young stranger from Mecca knew that religion could 
be the focal pomt of many interests. The great city of the 
desert was built around a sanctuary. The wealth of the city 
rose with the number of its gods. Even in the great courtyard 
of the Caaba discussions were held about the gods, and the 
tribes disputed over the power of Hubal, al-Lat and al-‘Uzza. 
Christians and Jews cameras well, boasted of the revelations 
they had received from God, and preached their friths. These 
discussions were very welcome to the merchants of Mecca, for 
they made the city more famous than it already was. 

^t the merchants themselves had but little faith in the 
publicity idols of their gods. The old religion was dead All 
that remained was advertisement, meaningless ceremony, 
outmoded ntual, nonsense and barbarity. Many in Mecca felt 
t IS, many knew it to be so. The gods who reigned in Mecca 
were dead But inasmuch as these gods meant wealth to the 
city, they were not to be offended. The merchants were 
e mte and decided about that. Whoever felt the urge for the 
true aith and sought the divine truth, left Mecca. These 
^ekers after God were numerous, but it did not disturb the 
ecmns. One could seek onejs salvation where one chose, 
Wt c pillars of Mecca’s wealth were not to be shaken. These 
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seekers after God, called hantfs, •were disregarded -with 
respectful irony 

Nor u'as the truth to be found outside Mecca In S)Tia, 
Palestine, Eg)’pt, and in most of the neighbouring countries 
of Arabia, the Christians were m bitter strife The simple 
soul of tlie man of Mecca intent upon finding God, could not 
find itself in all the confusion The Christians, the Jews, tlie 
sectanans, could not bring peace of mind to most of the 
Arabs Tlie hamfs uandered through tlie desert, read dninc 
scriptures and uere plagued tvith scruples. Nearly all of 
them condemned die dead gods of Mecca Nearly all of diem 
remembered a great, mighty godhead called Allah, uho had 
once ruled oier die people of Arabia. No one kneu the way 
to this dinnity, for the monotheism of the Arabs lay .dead, 
buried in thousand-year-old legends The passionate faith of 
the han^s uus turned toirards die old, great god, Allah, But 
none among them ^red to resurrect him . . Restless, 
decrepit old men, they u'andered through the desert, and the 
people of die deseft looked upon diem eidier as insane_pr 
saints.. 

Mohammed, the Hasliinute, saw and experienced all this 
during his long ndes He, too, knew that tjie gods of the 
Caaba uere dead, and die reason uhy they were still wor- 
shipped. He, too, knew that there ivere revelations, that 
the world fought over them, and that they must have come from 
a might)', holy god The eyes of die Hashimite took it all m. 
desert, infini^', and men who fought about die truth. But 
Mohammed was young, and the burdens the camels bore 
hcaiy. It was his dut)' constantly to increase the rcicnue of 
his mistress. Khadijah paid him two )pung cows and this was 
considered a good wage. 

In esciyda) life, Mohammed was both able and experi- 
enced. Day after da), he dealt with the mcrclianls and 
increased his gams, ail of which sharpened his wits For three 
years he traiellcd with the camels of Kliadijah, and there 
were but few managers who combined honesty with success 
in a like manner. The wealth of Khadijah grew, and with it 
the reputation of her twent) -eight-) ear-old manager ut 
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Moli3iiiincd*s fortune did not increase* He wss still un- 
married and childless which meant, accordmg to the Arabs, 
“a mm without a tail.” 

Suddenly, 'unexpected good fortune came to Mohammed. 

Histonans know but little about the past of the widow 
Khadijah, the daughter of Khuwailid, of the tribe of the 
Quraish.' Apprently there was httle to tell of her. She had 
been twice -widowed, was rich, no longer young, and belonged 
to the noblest of tnbes, the Quraish, Like all the others in 
Mecca, she too earned on a busmess, hved a retired life, 
collected wealth and longed for happiness. From the comer 
ivindow of her house she could see her young manager and 
cameleer enter m ivith his goods. Mohammed was young 
and handsome He won her heart. Many men had wooed 
Khadijah, but there were but few in Mecca who could equal 
Mohammed’s virtues and personal appearance. 

One day, Maisarah, a slave belongmg to Khadijah, appeared 
before Mohammed “Why do you not marry?” he asked. 
“At your age all men have at least one -wife and several chil- 
dren.” And Mohammed rephed as most men in his condition 
would have replied, “I earn enough money to support myself. 
But my mcome is not enough for wife and child.” “But if a 
woman could be found who was rich herself, and beautiful, 
and noble as welP” asked the slave. “There are no more such 
women,” Mohammed answered carefully. 

The day after, Khadij'ah m person came to Mohammed and 
said, “Mohammed, I love you because of your loyalty, because 
of your honesty and your good life. You are m good repute 
among the people, and you, like myself, belong to the noble 
tnbe of the Quraish I would like to be your -wife.” And 
Mohammed accepted her proposal. 

Thereupon followed scenes, truly grotesque, in Arabian 
fashion The marriage -with her poor manager ivas obviously 
.a nusalhance for Khadijah It was not to be expected that her 
father would give his consent 

Khadijah arranged a banquet to which Mohammed and the 
leaders of the Hashirmtes were m-vited. In the seat of honour 
sat Khuwailid, the fether of Khadijah He was old and given 
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to drink Khadijah filled glass after glass for her father, and 
he emptied each m succession, gladly and thankfully After a 
while, beautiful slaves appeared, who danced for the old man 
and played cymbals, so that he was in excellent spirits But 
when the head of the old man began to sink upon his breast 
and his hands began to tremble, Khadijah ordered diat a 
wedding garment be brought in. Abu Talib, the eldest among 
the Hashimites, began to praise the virtues of his nephew 
in flowery language, and begged for the hand of Khadijah for 
the lowly price of a few camels. 

The old man did not understand much of the speech 
When It had come to an end, Khadijah made her father 
straighten up, stretched out his hands in front of him and 
made him give the paternal blessing Accordmg to custom, 
a camel was slaughtered for the poor and a slightly intoxicated 
uncle of some sort mumbled the marriage formula The next 
day, when Khadijah’s father learned the humiliating truth, he 
at first wished to declare a blood-feud against his son-m-law 
and the entire tribe of the Hashim It was only with difficulty 
that his anger was appeased 
- And so Mohammed married Khadijah 

The marriage lasted for many years, and up to the time of 
her death Khadijah nev e^nce regretted that she had chosen 
the poor cameleer from the tnbe of the Hashim 
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I am but a man like you Mohammed 

Through his marriage, Mohammed became a member of 
Mecca’s highest aristocracy. His prestige grew. He ivas 
happy. He went about his business quietly, frequented the 
courtyard of the Caaba from time to time, and led the life of a 
well-situated, happily married merchant We have already 
said that Khadijah had no cause to regret her choice. During 
the twenty-four years of his married life, Mohammed was an 
exemplary husband. Time passed by tranquilly and without 
incident Throughout the city one spoke of the well-groomed 
appearance, the pleasant manner, the righteousness, the God- 
fearmg bearing, of Mohammed He once said of himself, 
"Agreeable scents, women and, above all else, prayer are the 
most beautiful things on this earth ” 

Then, as later on, he took great pride m his unusual virility, 
which made him popular among all the tribes of the country. 
The pious sages of Arabia said reverently, “God gave him the 
seed of thirty men ” The Orientals knew no better proof of 
God’s favour. In later years, Mohammed had many oppor- 
tunities of provmg his manly prowess It is the more astomsh- 
ing, therefore, that he who was the most manly of all the Arabs, 
remained scrupulously faithful to a wfe many years older than 
himself, as long as she lived 

His was the straight and narrow path and none could find 
the slightest fault with him It was from the circle of his 
closest friends, who knew every intimate detail of his life, 
that the warmest and the most faitliful of his adherents ivere 
recruited for his future mission 

Pleasant scents were Mohammed’s joy He constantly 
used all die perfumes of the Orient, amber, musk, pomades, 
salves and hair oils At night, Mohammed anointed his eyes 
to heighten their brilliance and to increase their power. His 
black, perfumed hair hung down over liis shoulders in tivo 
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Iji-ikIs. a lurlwii of silk was olcgantly wound around }m head. 
He washed lumsell scveial limi-s a day, consiaiuly chewed a 
piece of wtiod lo keep his teeth snowy white, and wore a full 
beaid. His lealures were accentuated, lus complexion a 
yellowish brown, and he was sensitive to odours of every kind 
For example, he was annoyed if anyone ate onions or garlic 
in his presence. '1 luis was Mohammed before his mission, and 
so he remained until the end ol Ins life. One of the chief 
cliaiactciistics of Islam was a delight in the body, in strength 
and 111 beauty 'Hie ascetics and Christian penitents who 
condemned the flesh and the pleasures of the fitvsh were deeply 
hated by Mohammed. They were like .spirits from another 
world and he could not understand them. 

Nevertheless, this elegant, fastidious, rich gentleman who 
apparently abandoned himself to the pleasures of life vias 
serious to tlie point of austerity. It was not merely chance 
that in addition to scents and women he also preferred prayer. 

When he was foi ty, Mohammed began to attend the council 
of Mecca and the assemblies which took place in the Caaba 
There lie was looked upon as reliable and just, even though 
he was a man of hut few words. The g ift of facile spcccli, die 
polished phrase, the an of poetry so vsilued by the Arabs were 
apparently not his. On the other hand, one could always 
count on his sense of justice If a dispute arose among the 
merchants, if anyone fell himself injured or abused, Mobani* 
med was called Gravely and objectively he judged the cause 
and gave his decision. 

He was not too pious a devotee of the gods of the Caaba, 
but iliat was not to be expected of a Mcccan merchant Like 
ajj the rest, he appeared at the usual ceremonies and spoke die 
usual prayers He preferred lo wander tlirough the fields 
around Mecca, alone, lost m thought, and possibly in prayer 
Because of his good reputation, none chided him for this 
Mecca was unusually tolerant in such matters 

Even at that time Mohammed had one strong antipathy 
He hated the prophets, the magicians and die soothsayers who 
constantly paiadcd about m the courtyard of the Caaba But 
after all, dial xvas liis personal affair, for no one was obliged 
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to believe in necromancy. That is, with the possible exception 
of the wild, superstitious Bedouins 

In society, Mohammed was always pleasant and friendly. 
Whoever did him a service could count on his gratitude. 
When his uncle, AbuTalib, was m need, Mohammed adopted 
his son, ‘Ah, and kept him in his own house. ‘All was a 
handsome youth, rather simple, but courageous, noble and 
enthusiastic A great future was his, for he was to be the 
fourth Caliph of Islam 

In the summer, when the heat of Mecca became unbearable, 
Mohammed withdrew to Ta‘if hke other fashionable Meccans, 
or put up his tent near Mount Hirah, whose valleys were 
always cool Mohammed loved the bald mountain so close 
to Mecca, for one could see the wild, rude landscape from its 
summits, and the gardens of Ta‘if in the distance Even when 
his family had returned to Mecca, Mohammed preferred to 
rensit the caves of Hirah 

So Mohammed lived until the time of his mission. Peace- 
ful, unobtrusive, tranquil^was his life, simple, honest, unob- 
trusive were his deeds He was a man hke all the others. 
Mohammed never failed to stress this throughout the rest of 
his life 

The idea 'of immortality was unknown to the Arab He 
replaced it ivith an earthly succession through the creation of 
a new branch on the tree of his tribe Mohammed wanted 
children, and Kliadijah bore tliem for him, three sons and 
three daughters Mohammed’s measure of happiness was filled 
to the last drop _He offered great gifts to the gods Qasim, 
‘Abd Manaf and Ataldiair were the names of his sons. Tins 
shows best how little Mohammed iias given to religious 
scruples, for ‘Abd Manaf means “The slave of Manaf,” and 
Manaf was a prominent idol in the Caaba According to 
Arabian custom, Mohammed called himself Abu'l-Qasim, 
winch means, “father of Qasim ” 

Filth lay upon the streets of Mecca and men were sur- 
rounded by evil spirits. Sickness and death nested in the 
narrow byways Year after year, many children died in 
Mecca and among them were the three sons of the Prophet. 
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Again Mohammed was a “man without a tail,” a man withou 
immortality, a man who could not live on in others Despit 
his loss, Mohammed remained calm. It was probably th 
greatest sorrow of his life, and possibly the impetus for hi; 
spintual transformation 

Gradually, almost unnoticeably, Mohammed’s mode of life 
began to change His usual high spirits left him His appear- 
ances in the great courtyard of the Caaba became fewer anc 
fewer, and fewer and fewer his offerings to the gods But this 
did not attract attention To the eyes of the stranger, 
Abu'I-Qasim, Mohammed al-Amm, the Hashimite, was s till s 
hap^y citizen Though his own sons had died, he had adopted 
the son of his uncle His oldest daughter was married to s 
capable man, and his second daughter was engaged Hi< 
wealth increased steadily There %vas obviously no reason to 
believe that Mohammed had fallen a prey to despair 

And yet there was a wsible change The conscientious 
and able merchant suddenly did somethmg that no Meccan 
before or after him had ever done Ji®. began to neglect his 
business. He ceased earning money Instead of m^mg his 
a^'earance in the bazaars, to bargain about prices or to sene 
out caravans, he wandered about m the vicinity of Mecca, 
neglected his companions and appeared to have succumbed to 
agjLnternal unrest Often he was seen ivandermg dirough the 
countryside with feverish eyes and sunken cheeks He iias r 
rare guest in his own palatial house situated at the northern end 
of the Caaba Something ^vas happening inside him, yet he 
could tell no one the. reason for the change Perhaps he 
himself did not know what it was. But one thing he did hnow 
the greed for money, the empty life of Mecca, the faith or his 
fellowmen no longer satisfied him. He sought a lugher aim, 
spiritual peace The Meccans respected this. Even Knadijah, 
for whom the change in Mohammed had come unexpectedly, 
did not think she had tlie nght to stand in tlie way of ler 
husband who had given her so much happiness throughout the 
years She left him alone, perhaps hoping that he might some 
day find himself again The desire for solitude and relmous 
introspection was nothmg new to Mecca One knew t ese 
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feelings of inner emptiness, of religious unrest which from 
time to time befell the wisest men of the city. The time spent 
in solitude was called ‘^tibe months of penance,” and one 
thought nothing of these phenomena of the soul. At first 
Khadijah, too, saw no cause for anxiety 
It was on Mount Hirah, in die eastern part of the city, that 
one met with Mohammed most frequently It was from 
there that one had an unobstructed view of Mecca, of the 
stony desert and the endless steppes The mountain had many 
caverns, and at the entrance to one or the other one could see 
Mohammed, crouched down and speechless m profound 
meditation When his daughters brought him food, he paid 
no attention to them He stared into the distance The 
shadow of Mount Hirah covered him 

Occasionally the merchants of Mecca passed by him 
Thoughtlessly they glanced his way and said with indifference, 
“Our Mohammed has joined the hamjs ” 
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Stand up, O Prophet — sec and listen — announce me from place to 
place And wandering over land and sea, enflatne all hearts ivith 
the Word Pashhn 

What did Mohammed see m the desert’ It was not empty 
of men Mohammed was not the only one to seek deliverance 
from earthly misery amid the harren rocks and the eternal, 
grey country near Mecca Like him, many hanifs ^vandered 
about Robed in wide mantles, they sat in the shadow of 
the rocks They meditated over the eternal truth, read old 
strange books and prayed to an unknoAvn God Mohammed 
met them, talked with them, heard their doubts, and read with 
them the ancient writings But he did not find the truth for it 
was no more disclosed to the haiajs than it was to himself 
“Did 1 but know, O Lord of the World, how to pray to 
thee, gladly would I do so,” spoke Sa'id ibn ‘Amr, the un- 
happiest of the haa^s. And omers like ‘Ubaidallah, ‘Umar, 
‘Ummayah, could do nothing but speak of tlieir doubts to 
Mohammed The world lay before them full of suffering and 
sin, governed by countless ^ds Man trod the short path 
from cradle to grave in filth and misery, without faith and 
truth When the heart of a hani/" was filled with despair, he 
had recourse in a refuge old as the world, song But th e songs 
were banal and of die earth, for the truth was unknovra 
“They were stuck to the earth," the Koran says of them 
~TKe most important of the hanifs was blind, old Waraqah 
ibn Naufal, a cousin of Khadijah, who from his youth had 
sought God and had not found him Waraquah had confessed 
all faiths, read all the books, and prayed to all the gods But 
he had never found the truth He had been a heathen, then a 
Jew and then a Christian He was the first to translate pa^ 
of the Holy Scripture into the language of the Arabs Towards 
the end of his life, he knew but one thing and that was, that 
some man would discover the truth Who the man was or 
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when he would come, Waraqah did not know. It was through 
him that Mohammed learned of the Bible of the Jews and of 
the Chnstians, of the belief m the prophets and d^pair at 
huma n enigmas 

Mohammed’s heart became more and more obscure. Grey 
ivas the world before him, and steel blue the heavens. There 
^vas no truth between them Without ceasing, Mohammed 
roamed from mountain to valley His clothes were tom. 
There was nothing left of the elegant merchant of Mecca. 
His hair was unkempt, his gait halting, and he stared about 
him ivith big, crazed eyes For days at a time he went without 
food. Whoever saw him thought that things went badly with 
the husband of Khadijah. No one knew wliat had happened 
to him, and he himself knew least of all. He was notliing but a t 
simple, imeducated tradesman without the gift of words. He! 
could not say what misery drove him through the desert nor 
what miracle he sought. Night and day he hid in dark holes 
m Mount Hirah. 

Around him lay the fantastic country of Hejaz. Pointed 
rocks glowed in the eternal sun, and at twilight tliey gleamed 
in all the colours of the rainbow The dry, clear air opened up 
■wide, infinite horizons From a mountain top Mohammed 
saw the great sands of the world, saw the shepherds pasturing 
their flocks, saw the tribes go off into the distance on tlieir 
majestic camels, and saw the sharp contrast, almost without 
transition, of mght following day. For months Mohammed 
did not speak. No person.Tio hvmg thing crossed his path. 
He saw nothing but stones, rod®, sand and, through the dry, 
desert air, the eternal stars which seemed quite close. 

Slowly the inanimate world, the stones, the rocks and 
gorges began to come to life. In the still nights and in the 
endless, hot dap, the stones began to speak Mohammed 
fled from them but tliey followed him He heard howling 
and calling, the stones and rocks were turned into voices, 
and the voices closed in around him He covered his face 
and tlirew himself upon the ground. His body began to * 
tremble. Foam appeared upon his quivering lips, for he heard 
loices tliatn-ere not human Sweat covered his brow and he 
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seemed paialysed Cowering close to the giound, he sat in 
his cave His eyes stared into the distance and they saw neither 
rocks, sand noi heavens Perhaps they saw far off symbols 
like tliose employed by the peoples of the Bible, perhaps it 
was a flame, the flame which replaces all images of God 
foi tlie J ewish people Old scenes, half-remembered memories 
of wise monks, of caravam journeys, and the discourse of 
countless sectarians appeared and disappeared. And again it 
was day Again the stones glowed in the sun, and again voices 
wild and terrible, strange and terrifying, filled Mohammed’s 
ears Again he ran through the desert, hid his face in his 
hands, and stumbled over the stones Renewed came the 
distant, thunderous call Incomprehensible sentences, voices 
and visions came to him Exhausted, Mohammed sank to the 
ground, looked at the rocks, shuddered and heard, carried by 
the dry air, tlie same tones and words, “I am He who is here, 
listen to me ” 

Image and thought became confused in tlie torrid air of 
the desert Heaven and eartli were filled witli visions, and 
like the distant sound of waves, like tire whirling of the winds, 
a mysterious voice seemed to caress Mohammed, “You are the 
chosen one, proclaim the name of the Lord,” Numerous are 
the voices of the desert, countless die eyes diat pierce man 
Demons, jinn, evil spirits, pursue man in the desert, and no 
one knows which tone, which voice, which aspect, the evil 
one assumes Mohammed was a simple man, an uneducated 
merchant of Mecca He could not discriminate between 
the voices He only knew that man is sunounded by many 
demons who try to ensnare him An d so he thought thatjje 
was possessed, one of those who wander tlirough the bazaars, 
proclaiming evil truths with foaming mouths, and unable to 

loose themselves from the earth 

Mohammed had always hated magicians, soothsayers and 
those who were possessed Now he was afraid that he hitnse 
had fallen under the spell of a demon “All my life I have 
abhorred the magicians and conjurers, and now I fear es 
become one myself,” he said to Khadijah But he i no 
know which demon pursued him 
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He was afraid of being possessed, afraid of the terrible mad- 
ness of the desert. And so he fled through tlie desert, stag- 
gerS as if intoxicated, stared like a madman witli fierce, 
unseemg eyes, sought refuge and found it not. He sank to 
the eardi, his body covered with sweat, quivering and 
trembling Days, weeks and months passed by in misery and 
anguish 

Then came die night el Qadr — suddenly, unexpectedly and 
terrifyingly 

What IS the night el Qadr’ 

When the Oriental speaks of pious miiacles, of the special 
grace of God, of the blessed who may look at the world 
through God’s fingers, he says that such a thing is only 
possible in the night el Qadr, in the gieat night of miracles 
The night el Qadr is in the mondi of Ramadan, the month of 
fasting and pinance Ramadan has thirty nights, but no one 
knows which the night el Qadr is In that night, nature falls 
asleep. The sti-eams cease to flow, the winds are still and the 
evil spirits forget to watch over tire wonders of the earth. 
In the night el Qadr, one can hear die grass grow and the 
trees speak Nymphs arise out of the depths, and the sands 
of the desert he in deep slumber Those who experience the I 
night el Qadr become sages or samts, for in this night man may 
see through the fingers of God 

In the night el Qadr, m the month of Ramadan, the Word 
of God came over Mohammed 

Exhausted by the voices, by the tricks of die evil one, and 
worn out by misery, suffering and despair, on this night 
Mohammed lay at die entrance to a cave hewn out by the 
sword of Satan, on Mount Hirab He slept or perhaps he was 
deep m thought Suddenly he saw a vision Its outlines were 
not clear A man’ A demon’ A being’ It seemed as if two 
eyes of the size of heaven pierced through him and he heard 
a voice, as distinct and clear as any he had ever heard, say 
“Iqra” — ^“recite ” And as the voice was clear and easily under- 
stood, and had nothing temf^ang about it, Mohammed 
answered truthfully, “I cannot recite ” Unseen hands grasped 
him, threw him to the ground and began to choke him so thatj 
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Mohammed thought he would suffocate And again the voice 
commanded, “Recite ” In deathly fear, Mohammed answered, 
“What shall I recite?” Then the vision spread out a great cloth 
before the eyes of tlie prophet and in fiery letters Mohammed 
read the first lines of the Koran. 

“la the name of the merciful and compassionate God 
READ, in the name of thy Lord! 

Who created man from congealed bloodi 
Read, for thy Lord is most generous I 
Who taught the peni 
Taught man what he did not know!”* 

Suddenly the vision disappeared and all was silent about 
Mohammed Night lay over him and the desert slept, like 
the world m the mght el Qadr 

Mohammed arose, stepped out of the cave and chmbed to 
the top of the mountam He saw the stars of Arabia, the 
fantastic pomted rocks and the city of Mecca with its house of 
G pd, th e,. Caaba And again a voice, like the famtest stirring 
of the desert ivind, came to his ear and spoke “Thou art the 
messenger of God, O Mohammed, and I am Gabriel, His 
archangel ” Then the voice itos silent Two great eyes looked 
at him Mohammed looked to the right and to the left, up 
and doivn, and all round him was the piercing glance of the 
aiichangel Dizzily Mohammed ran down the mountains, 
sharp stones scratched his legs and the dry stumps of the desert 
wounded his feet. He felt nothing Like a madman, like one 
pursued, he ran through the rocky ravmes Until noon of the 
next day he roamed through the valley and always 
Gabnehfollowed him . 

Exhausted, Mohammed returned home and calling Khadi] i 
told her all tliat had happened. “I do, not he said 

“if It IS a good spirit or a demon which pursues me Klia ja 
ivas wise and wished to help her husband “Sit down upon my 
left knee," she said to him, “do you still see the spirit 
“Yes,” answered Mohammed “Sit down upon my right ee, 

* This and all subsequent quotations from the Koran are taken from the 
translation by C H Palmer (Oxford Umversity Press) 
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she commanded. “I still see liim,” replied Mohammed, There- 
upon Khadijah sighed, disrobed herself and pressed Mohammed ' 
closely to her flesh. “Do you still see him?” she asked 
“I no longer see him,” said Mohammed, “Then, O Mohammed, 

It IS a good spint, for an evil spirit would rejoice at seeing us 
thus, whereas a good spint would retire in shame ” 

Since Mohammed was a man, he was comforted by the 
words of Khadijah, and fell asleep. But Khadijah was a woman. 
She knew no peace and wished to know what had befallen her 
husband 

There were many wise men in Mecca who knew about all 
kinds of trade, about prices and wares, but few who knew of 
good and evil spirits, or of the thmgs of heaven Softly she got 
up from the bed, crept out of the house and went to her wise 
cousin, the blind bMif Waraqah ibn Naufel, who knew all 
the gods, had confessed all feiths and still had not mastered 
tile truth Khadijah told him about the spirits who had sur- 
rounded her husband When Waraqah had heard all, he 
lifted his hands to heaven and deeply moved, cried out, “By 
Him who holds my life between his hands, if everythmg 
occuiTed as you have related it to me, then it was mdeed the 
great archangel who appeared to Mohammed, just as he once 
appeared to Moses and to all the prophets of this people Tell 
your husband to remain stead&st " 

Reassured, Khadijah returned home Waraqah was a wise 
man he could not err On the following day Mohammed, 
still doubting and unbehevmg, went to the Caaba According 
to custom, he encircled the holy edifice seven tunes, and at 
tlie seventh time he came upon the blmd Waraqah “Tell me 
what you have seen and heard,” Waraqah bade lum, and when 
Mohammed repeated what Khadijah had already told him, he 
said with trembling voice, “Venly, you are the Prophet of this 
people, the greatest of all archangels has appeared to you 
Men will not believe you. They ivill call you a liar, will 
maltreat you, condemn you and oppose you Remam stead- 
tast, howeier, for you have been called to be the Prophet of 
the people ” And the old man bowed doivn before Moham- 
med and kissed and blessed him. 
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“I am the Messenger of God,”- said Mohammed 
He now stood alone in the courtyard of the Caaba Innumer- 
able idols looked down on him, silent statues hung with jewels 
stood about him Priests, merchants, cameleers, the whole 
city of Mecca stood against him. He was alone, the messenger 
of an unknown God that he was to proclaim A vision was 
die only weapon with which he was to fight tiirec hundred and 
sixty gods, the might and power of his opponents, the ridicule 
and shame which was to come down upon him There was the 
memory of severe eyes, a vision not to be obliterated, and a 
few short, unforgettable sentences which were to move the 
world : 

“Say, ‘He is God alone! 

God the Eternal! 

He begets not and is not begotten’ 

Nor IS there like unto Him any wel’ " 
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Q Aou ■vvlio art covwtd! nsc up anil '\ani' 
tad thy Lord magnify* 


MQHtatMEti bekved tn Ik tmssion. The vmon ''' ' ' 

I5d seen tvas too clear, and the tvords be ^ 

indelibly impressed upon his memory, to permit of doubt 
They were the key to the truth. But the truth itself ttss Mill 
bidden The revelation still lacked outline and had merely 
pinted the way. The spirit which had announced it liad not 
completed his task 

Mohammed waited: day after day he roamed through the 
bare fields in the vicinity of Meca, seeking the spot where 
the spirit had first appeared to him, repeating the unforgettable 
verses which had been revealed, and awaiting a miracle. 
Through a small space which had been opened for but a 
moment, he had been permitted to look into another world. 
Whoever had been accorded such a privilege, ceased being a 
man like others But the space had closed up long since, and 
the miracles ended Passionately, the Prophet awaited their 
return But they did not come a^m, and Mohammed began 
to doubt and to seek some other way out. He recalled the 
opportunity which bad been given him, but now he no longer 
knew which of the powers dominated him. It was as if jinn, 
evil spints and demons had taken possession of him 
In order to put an end to the tortures, the despair, and the 
torments which racked his soul, the Prophet decided to climb 
up on a high peak and to cast his body possessed by demons 
into the depths. “I wanted to find eternal repose and rid mv 
sold of Its pam,” he said later The Prophet approached the 
edge of the precipice and saw the yaivnmg void below. He 
knt dmvn and saw little stones, which his foot had dislodued 
crash down into the deep Only one step separated him lorn 
er erlasting peace Suddenly he heard a vLef low but audir 
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in his ear. Mohammed stood rooted to the spot His eyes 
swept the horizon and, high above his head, he saw the 
Indescnbable One. 


The vision drew near Standing on the top of the rock, 
on the edge of the abyss, Mohammed received the second 
revelation, the famous sura called “The Chapter of the Fore- 
noon ” The verses of this sura are of matchless beauty They 
were the first to make clear Ins future mission to the Prophet 
“By the forenoon, and the night when it darkens,” Mohammed 
heard, “thy Lord has not forsaken thee , . Did He not find 
thee an orphan, and give thee shelter’ And find thee_ erring, 
and guide thee’ And find thee poor with a fanuly and nounsh 
thee ’ . And as for the favour of thy Lord discourse there- 
of ” Then Mohammed knelt doivn and prayed to his Lord, and 
descended from the rock 

He had found everlasting peace. He knew that he was a 
prophet 

And so the revelations of the Koran began, and endured 
for tiventy-three years, ending ivith the deadi of the Prophet 
Peace had now come to Mohammed, and he u’as sure of his 
mission The way lay straight before him 

But was the way free’ It was filled with statues and idols, 
kingdoms and AVild tnbes World empires barred his path 
Merchants, priests, magicians, sages, wamors, all obstructed 
the road which led to the truth And opposmg them, m 
obedience to a few beautiful lines spoken by the vision, was a 
simple, imtutored merchant who came from the rude, desert 


city of Mecca „ , , i i.,. 

Mohammed ivas a merchant All his life he had boug t 
and sold wares, increased his wealth, journeyed ivith his 
caravans, and traded with strange dealers It ivas a strange 
background for the prophet of a new faith ^ c 
hand, it was his early traming which made it possiUe for him 
to dunk logically, and to reason calmly There ^d been many 
prophets before Mohammed, and like him they had been fill 
with zeal for their cause Like him, they i^dered along 
path of suffering unafraid, and either penshed or conquered 
But none of them had succeeded in creating a world empire. 
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state^ That called for a sound merchant, one who could 
transplant the experiences derived from practical business to 
the visionary existence of a prophet, the leader of a new 
world 

Sure of his mission, and havmg regamed his peace of mind, 
Mohammed again took up his former mode of existence 
He returned to his house, paid visits to the Caaba, resumed 
his elegant clothes, and ^ve evidence of his earlier good 
humour and friendliness. To all outward appearances he was 
again the rich merchant of Mecca The Meccans welcomed 
the return of Mohammed to cml life. Apparently, the months 
of penitence were over It did not cause much stir, for m 
Mecca one was accustomed to see great merchants overcome 
with attacks of religious enthusiasm. It passed like sickness 
and fever. Mohammed had recovered At least, so one 
thought m Mecca However, none knew of the knowledge 
which Mohammed had brought -with him from the desert. 
None knew that durmg the quiet, Arabian nights, the Arch- 
angel Gabriel appeared in the house of Mohammed, and that 
the carefree merchant fell upon the ground, his lips covered 
with foam, and received revelations of a new feith, and that 
he ivas gradually tummg himself into the prophet of that feitb. 

Mohammed did not disclose the revelations, his faith, or 
anything concermng his inner life, to his fellow citizens. He 
believed himself to he an inspired prophet and not Rasul, 
the representative of God Carefully, Mohammed began his 
work, the spreading of the new frith. 

Mohammed ivas foUy aware of the situation He had no 
intention of entering the Cahaa alone, to proclaim the new 
teaching to an astonished and sceptical crowd without a 
following or adlierents. Before announcing it publicly, he 
ivished to lay a secure foundation, to attract a circle of 
followers who would support the future battle of the Prophet 
in ivord and deed, and obey him blindly 
Mohammed began to seek out his future companions Bjit 
since he was car^l, collected and prudent, he sought them 
in the intimate circle of his own family, 

Kliadijah, his wife, u-as the first believer in the new faith. 
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She adopted the creed of her husband without question or 
hesitation She believed in the word of her wise uncle, 
Waraqah, and she believed m Mohammad’s revelations 
Mohammed taught her his prayer, and through the prayer he 
won his second follower Once, when he was in his room 
praying with Kliadijah, ‘Ah, the ten-year-old son of his unde, 
Abu Tahb, came in The melodious voice of his cousin and 
the solemn ceremomal of the prayer pleased the child He 
knelt down on the rug, repeated the verses of the Koran, and 
so entered upon the way which was to lead him to die throne 
of die Caliphs, and m^e of him the ruler of Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, Persia, Mesopotamia and North Africa A third 
member of the family was soon added Zaid, a slave given 
to Mohammed by Khadijah, who had been freed by him and, 
like ‘All, adopted by him, was the new recruit Later, when 
Zaid’s own father, a rich Arab, appeared, Zaid refused to leave 
the house of his adopter He was die first adult adherent of 
Islam, and although he was the servant of die Prophet and 
no one is a hero to his own servant, he became a steadfast 
and loyal member of the new commumon 

Mohammed now had three followers All three were 
members of his own household It would have been difficult 
to impress the people of Mecca with three members of his 
immediate femily Slowly, Mohammed widened the sphere 
of his activity Step by step, he looked for new members 
among the leading families of Mecca, called on those whom he 
was sure were religiously inclined, talked with them carefully 
and at length, and gradually dispelled their numerous objec- 
tions and doubts He dealt with them like a merchant with 
his wares, and did not disclose himself until he was certain of 
success When he had satisfied the proselytes that logically 
there was the necessity for a new faith, he went over to the 
supernatural proofs, to the word of God, the Koran 

Mohammed was an able propagandist, and had been one 
ever since he had first travelled for Khadijah Now his experi- 
ence came m good stead Gradually he collected a small 
community of believers about him There were not 
slaves, be^ars and servants who had run to Mohammed 
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because he had been the first in Arabia to preach the equality 
of all in the sight of God, and because he aided his people 
widi advice and money, but also members of the noble families 
of Mecca who, like Mohammed, had been troubled with 
religious scruples, and had wshed to find a means of escape 
There were young, enteiprismg, nch persons among them, 
who thought that the way of Mohammed was the way to 
freedom , 

His greatest acquisition however, was not due to Moham- 
med’s gift of persuasion or to his logical explanations. “I h^e 
never called anyone to Islam,” said Mohammed, ‘Svho at first 
was not filled with doubt, questions and contradictions, with 
the exception of Abu Bakr, the Faithful. He had no objections, 
no scruples " ^ 

Abu Bakr was certainly not the man to devote himself to 
anytbng without foretliought He ivas of humble origm and 
came from poor surroundings Through Ins own labours, 
he had amassed a great fortune, and enjoyed a still greater 
reputation. He vvas a bom society man, well versed in the 
complicated relationsbps of Mecca He was a teller of jokes 
and beloved as a happy, joUy fellow His character was as 
hard as granite, but internally, hke many others, he was 
plagued by doubts and given to meditation and introspection 
This nch banker, who had no need of further worldly goods, 
went over to Islam and unquestioningly trod the path of truth* 
hke a child going to its mother Among all of Mohammed’s 
followers, this teller of obscene stones, tins cunning merchant, 
was the most devout. For the Prophet was the first person 
ever to be taken seriously by Abu Bakr, and Abu Bakr was 
destined to be the heir of the Prophet of God, to be the first 
caliph of Islam 

Mohammed’s prudence in proceeding about his task was 
not without some inconvenience The first year of his mission 
brought him but eight adlierents. They assembled in the 
liouse of die Prophet and prayed piously. But they were not 
the world which Mohammed wished to conquer Mohammed 
decided to be more danng and to enlarge his operations. 
Despite all the precautions which had been taken, the 
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assemblies Avhich were held m his house, the prayers of the 
eight faithful, the endeavouia of the Prophet to secure new 
followers obviously could not be hidden from the world 
Slowly the news spread throughout the city, that Mohammed 
was conducting meetmgs m his house, that he taught some 
sort of new faith and that he sought converts 

Little attention was paid to these rumours Perhaps 
Mohammed had become a Jewish or a Chnstian sectarian, 
and one was accustomed to many gods. 

One day Mohammed invited all the members of the tnbes 
of the Hashimites and the ‘Abdal-Muttahbs to his house 


His relatives came, perhaps because they thought that he 
vnshed to discuss some busmess with them, or because they 
were eager to secure news of his secret assemblies They 
were served with mutton and camel’s milk When the repast 
was ended, Mohammed arose, told them of the principles of 
his new religion, and invited them all to believe in Islam 
“Which of you wishes to join me in my undertabng?* he 
cried A painful silence set m 

Tlie relatives looked at each other in astonishment What 


were they to think’ Was it a joke or was he in earnest’ 
Much to the amusement of all, young ‘Ah, the first Moslem, 
sprang up and confessed his faith in Islam But Mohammed 
stroked the child’s hair and said, “See, my brothers, this is 
my vizier, my satrap ” Neither he, nor ‘Ah, had any inklmg 
that these few friendly words would become the turning point 
m the history of Islam, that the world of the faithful wou 
be split into two parties Two parbes which, to this day, have 
not ceased opposing one another, the Sunni and the Shi ites 
Breathlessly, Mohammed awaited a reply Finally is 
uncle, ‘Abdal-'Uzza, whose son ‘Utbah had married Moham- 
med’s daughter, got up He was a great personage " 
wife belonged to the aristocratic Ummayah, a fact whicii 
influenced his opinions “Go to the devil*” he cried angri j. 
“What means this nonsense’” And he picked up a stone to 
punish his nephew Thereupon such a tumult and s outmg 
set up among the relatives that Mohammed could not continu 


speaking 
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The assembly was dispersed, Mohammed named his uncle 
‘Ahdal-'Uzza, Ahu Lahab, which means “father of the flame,” 
and he and his wife became two of the bitterest enemies of 
Islam On the same day, Abu Lahab forced his son to send 
Ruqaiyah, the daughter of Mohammed, back to her father in 
disgrace This insult confirmed the breach between the 
relatives. For Mohammed as well as for Ruqaiyah, her return 
was fortunate, fiar when the scandal in the Hashimite faimly 
was noised abroad, ‘llthman, the most handsome youth of all 
Mecca, called upon Mohammed. For years he had been in 
love with Ruqaiyah He seized the opportunity, was con- 
verted to Islam, and received the hand of his beloved in return. 
Obviously he could not have known that this trivial step 
would later make of him the ruler of a world empire, and 
that he would be lie third Caliph of Islam. 

For three years Mohammed remained a silent preacher 
His flock counted hardly twenty members. The Archangel 
Gabriel appeared to Mohammed as he had so often done 
before, and commanded him, “Step forth and preach the new 
faith to the world ” It was an ordinary, calm night, when 
Mohammed sat in his house and conversed with the arch- 
angel No one in the world knew that in this night the wheel 
of world history had begun to turn and that the ashes of the 
world had begun to tremble, that a new epoch ivas setting in. 

Stories tell that in Byzantium a boy was bom with the 
head of a pig on that night , that the crosses on all the churches 
began to sway, that tivo horrible monsters arose out of the 
waters of the Nile, most terrifying to behold On the next 
day, the sun was but one third its size. Bloody lances shone 
doivn from a moonless sky and the Emperor of Byzantium had 
bad dreams 

In that night, Mohammed decided to show himself to the 
peoples of the world. It was at the beginning of the fourth 
year of his mission 
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There is m the ttorld a single s\aj, tshich no one can go but jou, 
do not ask where it leads, but go Ntcatche 

The faith ^\hich t\as revealed to Mohammed m dreamlike 
visions, the feith which he preached to mankind and witli 
which he conquered it, is called Islam Many have tried to 
translate the word Islam None have succeeded It has been 
said, “Islam means submission to God,” forgetting both the 
philology and the inherent sense of the word Islam is 
derived from the verb salm or salama, w'hich means peace, 
relaxation after a duty performed, peaceful existence The 
verbal noun, Islam, means peace, refuge, rescue In the 
moutli of Mohammed it meant the striving towards a higher 
peace, towards godly piety. So much for philolog) . 

But what is Islam? 

Tlie faith which Mohammed proclaimed is dry and o^cr- 
powcring like the sands of the desert There is no dearer 
faith in the •world, nor is there any other winch contains 
religion, jVcltanschauung and justice in the same measure 
Islam is all-embracing 

In Ins innumerable meditations on Mount Hirah, Moham- 
med found a single dogma which moved him He discoicrcd 
that, since the beginning of time, all the peoples of the world 
had known but one truth, had constantly rcccncd one and 
the same truth from God, and that due to their miscrahh 
earthly existence they had forgotten it, neglected it, and 
obscured it with errors This dlsco^cry of the primilne, pure 
and only truth is called Islam. Mohammed was not the treator 
of a new religion, nor did he wish to discoscr a new truth. He 
merely wished to resurrect the old m a new glory Me w.is .a 
reformer, and the Islam winch he preaclitd was for him hut a 
resurrection of the primitive faith of the world 

1 nr thousands of years, for millions of years, there has In j n 
but one truth in the world God the Incompielunsihie, tin 
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Unrecognizable, had sent it to mankind Throughout the 
entire existence of the world, through all peoples and all 
cultures, through all times and all countries, there has been a 
steady procession of prophets, of holy ones, commanded by 
God to preach the primitive truth to humanity A prophet is 
no samt, no worker of miracles, nor is he possessed, but 
merely the mouthpiece tlirough which God speaks to man. 

The succession of prophets is endless, and they have 
preached in all languages to all peoples. Their message ivas 
the same at all times the sole unchanging word of God There 
IS not a hair’s breadth of difference m the revelations of the 
prophets. It is only rarely that people wish to follow their 
.words Most of the prophets were disowned, opposed, 
slandered and banished /md it was only occasionally that 
mankind bowed before the teachmg of a prophet, and, 
believmg, accepted the word of God through his mouth 
When a prophet died, man for^t the important pomts which 
he had taught, forgot the word of God. A religion remained, 
but like a splinter of gold in a haystack, merely splinters of 
die primitive dogma were retained in that faith In this 
manner, the differences in religions ensued, for although each 
religion goes back to the words of its own prophet, they are 
all the same, the word of God. 

Faith in die prophets is the corner-stone of Islam It is 
the basic dogma on which the entire foundation of its teachmg 
IS developed. 

Tlie most important of the prophets who appeared to the 
world were Abraham, Moses and Jesus The people have 
remembered their words 

For Mohammed, the peoples of the world were divided 
into two parts, those who had received die Scriptures and 
those who had not. The people of the Scriptures are the 
Jews and the Christians. In God’s mercy, they had received 
die truth through Moses and Christ. Since the words of the 
prophets were not immediately written down, sects and trends 
developed out of the ori^al unity, and each one contains a 
part of the truth but denies the whole. All in all, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam were identical to Mohammed. 
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Inasmuch as all the words were forgotten and were misin- 
terpreted, God finally sent down another prophet who was 
to repeat all that whicli the prophets of olden times had 
preached He was to lead the religions back to their original 
unity and purity, and leave behind him a umfied kingdom of 
God on earth The last in the long Ime of prophets, the final 
seal, as it were, of all of the prophets, is Mohammed, the 
Messenger of God. For this reason his teaching contains 
nothing which was not known to the old religions, to the old 
world Islam, therefore, in its doctrine underlmes every- 
thing which coincides with that of Jewish and Chnsban 
teaching, for Moses and Jesus only preached the true iaith. 

Just as Columbus did not know that he had discovered a 
new world, so Mohammed did not realize that he had called 
a new religion to life Up to the time of his death, he con- 
stantly repeated that Islam had no desire to bring anythmg new 
to the world 


How was this strange, sober, positive, edifice of Islam 
created? On Mount Hirah the Prophet received from God 
the command to preach the truth For twenty-three years 
the Archangel Gabnel appeared regularly to him and gradually 
taught him the eternal truth, the entire Koran The Koran 
IS, therefore, the final word of God wluch, having been put 
down immediately, could not be lost or misinterpreted 
The miracle of the Koran will alvrays remain a 
to a sceptical world A simple, uneducated man, who ha 
never made a poem, who did not have the gift of facile speech, 
suddenly preached a literate, aesthetic, miraculous piece o 
work, to say nothing of its content Up to the present cay, 
the Koran has never been surpassed as the greatest product o 
the Arabic tongue The mtoxicatrog beauty of its votk was 
ample proof of its divine origin for Mohammed and or a 
the Arabs 

The Arabs were a race of poets, of literary expe^ j 
lived in a world of poetry, and both friends and foes were 
forced to recognize the beauty of the verses of le 
The entire book, which is a marvellously constructed pie 
of logical drinking, contains one hundred and louricen 
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chapters, called suras. The verses of iJiese chapters are the 
world in which the life of three himdred million persons 
moves 

Even in Mohammed’s day, there were numerous attempts 
to imitate the Koran. But all were to fail miserably. Poed- 
cally, the Koran has no predecessors and no successors. It is 
also charactenstic of the Arabian world that Islam was fi rst 
forced to appeal to aesthetic proofs to prove its divme origin. 
Only he who masters the rhythmic word can rule in die 
desert, and in die final analysis die force and spread of the 
new foith IS not to be derived from the beauty of the Koran 
Itself. The power of expression, the magic of the word, the 
steely rhythm of these verses cannot be translated into any 
other language. When, amid the poetic Arabian people, the 
prophet recited the verses, a sort of spell came forth from 
him, for the word was ahve m the people. Mohammed was 
fully aware of the magical power of the Koran. But he knew 
also that the Koran was no work of his oivn making. It is 
not Mohammed who speaks to mankmd through the Koran, 
but God. In the Koran, ‘T* is always God, and “you" is 
Mohammed Each sura ivas revealed in reference to a parti- 
cular event, to a particular question which troubled the 
Prophet. 

How did the revelation of the Koran occur ^ The Arch- 
angel Gabriel vras the intermediary between God and His 
prophet Suddenly, ivithout wammg, he appeared to the 
Prophet, Sometimes in the form of a strange wanderer, 
sometimes as a youth, sometimes merely a voice understood 
by the Prophet alone. When the angel appeared to the 
Prophet as a voice, when Mohammed first heard the verses, 
the excitement which filled him wzs terrifymg. He turned 
pale, his brow ivas covered with s:weat, and mad, disconnected 
sounds issued from his bps. His free ivas like a bplt of 
lightning and none dared to look at him. Sometimes he sank 
to the ground, his body trembled, his lips were covered wuth 
foam, and he cried out like a young camel. Then he slowly 
composed himself, fell asleep and awoke to proclaim a new 
captivating verse to the world. Never did Gabnel appear to 
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ihe Prophet in his own form For Mohammed was but human 
and could not have endured the sight of an angel Only once 
did Mohammed beg the archangel to show himself to him m 
his proper person Gabriel fulfilled his request, and Moham- 
med fell into a deep feint as if struck by lightning For a moi tal 
the sight of an angel is ternble and unbearable. 

For twenty-three years Mohai^ed lived in a state of 
intoxicated ecstasy Surrounded by visions, he proclaimed 
me verses and enchanted himself with their supernatural 
beauty One might tbnk that this teachmg was as fentastic 
and M exalted as the visions around him But the Arabian 
prophet incorporated the primitive conditions of the land 
from which he sprang Here, the weird fata Morgana of the 
desert was paired -with the clear, dry air Strange visions 
created a dry, clear, sober product which is called Islam 
Islam knows nothing of fantasy, it is logically constructed, 
and as legible as the ledger of a merchant It has but few 
prmciples, but these rule tlie whole relationship betiveen man 
and God and between man and man Islam is not only religion, 

It is a social teaching as well In his visions, Mohammed 
received a sober, rational and, in its exact simplicity, an over- 
powering teachmg ”One must believe in one God, govern 
one s passions, fight tlm foes of the feiA, and beheve in the 
reward for one’s deeds after death ” The whole of its dogma 
is contained m this one sentence 

For Mohammed, God, the Only One and the Omnipresent 
One, ivas a being who could not be described It is a sin to 
try to explain or describe God Eternally damned are those 
who dare to represent God in picture, stone, or in words 
God IS like the light, like the flame, like the sea, eternal, 
immutable, incomprehensible Whoever tries to comprehend 
God or to describe Him, manifests his lack of feith Even the 
slightest attempt to show God in any form must be opposed 
All the prophets forbade the representation of God, but the 
desire to understand Him is strong in man Man draws the 
picture of another man or of an animal Others will pray to 
the drawing, jinking it is God That is why Islam was for 
all times forbidden the representation of a living being in 
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picture or stone, so tliat man will not succumb to the tempta- 
tion of praying to images and idols. “Say, 'He is G^d alone’ 
God the Eternal’ He begets not and is not begotten’ Nor 
IS tliere like unto Him any one’’ ” This is die principle 
wth which Mohammed deliberately separated his teaching 
from that of Christianity. Jesus is a prophet endowed witli 
divine grace, perhaps He is even a prophet vvithout sin But 
damned be they who speak of him as the Son of God , who 
would give to “God alone” a son Jesus is a prophet, and 
Islamic legends relate tliat this prophet, who was less sinful 
than Mohammed himself, was not crucified, but rescued from 
the cross and ascended into heaven It was a phantom who 
^vas crucified Yet Jesus was a man like the others, like 
Mohammed, like Moses, a man who preached the divine, 
but whose words were forgotten, twisted and misinterpreted 
by helpless men. Mohammed wished to recall these words to 
mankind 

Mohammed’s teachmg has but few ritual decrees, and these 
few merely serve to maintain discipline among the faithful. 
Nor does Islam recognize a hierarchy, monks or a priesthood. 
Man needs no intermediary when speaking to God. Temples 
and .assemblies for prayer are unnecessary Everywhere, at 
home or abroad, alone or in company with others, can man 
pray to his God When many pray together, anyone may be 
the leader or imam. In Islam there is no consecration, no 
division into lajTnan and priest Each man is his ovm priest. 
To give evidence of the unity, of the community of the faithful, 
only the prayers are prescribed The community of the 
Moslems is not a religious community In this it differs from 
all other religions, for it is essentially tlie core of a state The 
membership m the community is a social duty “Pray to 
God, be good to the captive and the poor and the orphan, 
and give alms,” says die seventy-sixth sura of die Koran 
'Do you Wish to walk the narrow path of faith’” says another 
portion of die Koran, "then ransom the captives, feed the 
hungry, be compassionate and helpful. Damned be the pious 
who do not give alms, the benefactors who secretly malign 
those whom they help, or those who give away money and 
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distribute alms so that others may envy them They are lilce 
hard rock on which nothing can grow ” 

Islam raised parity to an article of faith and careRdly 
defined it Every Moslem who owns more than twenty camels 
must annually distribute two and a half per cent of his income 
to the poor, or contribute such a sum to the proper officials 
of the community, who m turn see to its distribution The 
beneficiaries of these taxes were carefully enumerated They 
were the poor, the sufiFenng, slaves who wished to purchase 
their freedom, debtors who could not pay their debts, as well 
as travellers and foreigners who were strangers in die city 
In lookmg back, it would mdeed be difficult for us to appre- 
ciate how important was this social commandment, with its 
religious inception, for the Oriental world Basically, it was 
the first attempt at social relief in a world which was reli- 
giously umfied 

As a matter of fact, social commands predominate m Islam 
In ancient times, being a prophet meant bemg a social reformer 
and party leader at one and the same time To-day, Islam is 
"still a social system which, of necessity, is fotmded on divine 
law The social upheaval which Islam foreshadowed was of 
great importance for Arabia Islam aspired to break the 
thousand-year-old commumty of the tribes “O ye who 
believe ' be ye steadfest m justice, witnessing before God though 
it be agamst yourselves, or your parents, or your kindred, be 
It nch or poor, for God is nearer akm than either,” are the 
words of the 1 3 3rd verse of sura IV of the Koran 

Even though the Koran loosens the bonds of blood-relation- 
ship, it establishes a new one, that betiveen man and nature 
In contrast to many other religious systems, the Koran 
admits that ammals have souls and makes a religious com- 
mandment of kmdness to all living thmgs “You will e 
rewarded if you are good to animals, if you feed them an 
still their thirst, for there is no animal m the air or on the 
earth that will not return to God ” 

In Islam idealism was always paired with a sense or e 
practical Mohammed wa^ an exalted, pracbcal pemon, a 
rare but, nevertheless, a fruitful appantion He wis e o 
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elevate the moral plane of humanity, and he knew how to do 
so by die most practical of means. It must be stressed again 
and again that Islam, the youngest of the universal religions, 
was founded by a merchant, and an Arabian merchant at that. 
The natural sobriety of the Arabian race, coupled with the 
practical thinking of a merchant who sensed actual possi- 
bilities and knew how to utilize them, created a religion 
which, in Its objective clarity and complete negation of 
everything that was mystical, excelled everything else. 

It was the ethical importance of Islam wliich proved to be 
of vast consequence to the Arabian world Mohammed was 
the first to teach the conception of sin, for it was unknown 
to Arabia before his time The Arab knew what damage was, 
and was a past master at demanding reparation. That, in 
addition, there was a thing called sin, he only learned from 
Mohammed The demands which Mohammed made were 
few Prayer, fasting and alms were the external marks of 
Islam Prayer was primarily a form and an exercise of 
discipline. 


In the fint period of Islam, Mohammed still felt himself as 
one with the Jews and the Chnstians For this reason, the 
faithful were obliged to turn their face in prayer towards the 
cit^f Jerusalem, the home of two great religions. 
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The entire Islamic teaching is contained in one, magni- 
ficent vision which was revealed on Mount Hirah, All that 
has been added is nothing but a development of the original, 
, basic idea But this is also the greatest of Mohammed’s 
miracles. Primitive Islam — and this is its most important 
feature — ^was not only a rehgion, but also a kind of social life 
It created hitlierto unheard-of social forms, political and 
judicial theories, which have lost none of their powers of 
attraction to this day. These replaced the social, religious and 
political confusion which reigned in the Orient about the year 
600, and erected a state of world importance, which became 
the cultural centre of the world of that time 

“Seek wisdom, even if you must go as far as China,” Moham- 
med once said, for he had the tolerance of the experienced 
merchant He knew, too, that the way lay steep before him 
and he wished to remove everything “which made man stick 
to the earth,” He not only forbade luxury and stimulants, 
but music and dancing as well, for he, who himself was 
intoxicated with words, knew die magic power of the dance, 
of tone, of movement. He knew the pagan, demonic effect 
they had on man He, Mohammed, had no need of artificial 
stimulants, of counterfeit ecstasies, for he knew the narrow 
path His teaching ivas clear and overpowering, sober and 
yet intoxicating as the sand, as the wind of the desert 

In the fourth year of his mission, Mohammed, the un- 
educated merchant, appeared before the people of Mecca 
Though burning ivith a feverish ecstasy and carried away by 
his oivn words, calmly, collectedly and ivith deliberation he 
announced the message which was to revolutionize the world 
“There is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is Jiis Prophet 
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See how poor and miserable he is The fool wished to persuade us 
that God speaks through his mouth. Lermontov 

What happens when a reputable merchant, who has a good 
business and who is known to be a reliable, peaceful person, 
suddenly becomes obsessed with the strange idea that he is a 
messenger of God, when he preaches pious sermons to 
die assembled multitude and begins to neglect his own affairs’ 
In normal busmess circles such a man would first be ridiculed, 
then pitied and reasoned with, and finally held to be mad 
It was not much different in Mecca. The Prophet hesitated 
for a long time before he decided to proclaim openly the new 
teachmg 

From the time when it had been revealed to him that he 
was to preach publicly, a month had passed before Mohammed 
made ms first speech. One day young messengers ran through 
the streets of Mecca crymg, “Mohammed, the son of Abdallah, 
the Hashimite, invites every Meccan to come to Mount 
Safa, for he has important news to give to the people ” There 
had been much gossip in die city to the effect that the good 
husband of Khadijah had come upon evil ways Much interest , 
was manifest m the ideas which he had kept secret. Former 
business partners, old friends and acquaintances who had had 
many dealings with Mohammed m the courtyard of the Caaba, 
burned to the mount near Mecca to listen to him 

It required a great deal of self-persuasion on Mohammed’s 
part to approach his numerous busmess associates with a new 
idea of salvation Mohammed disliked publicity, and in the 
last few years he had but rarely appeared in the Caaba We 
already know that he did not have the gift of speech, and it 
had taken years of labour to develop such talents as he had in 
that direction. 

^^en the Quraishites had assembled, Mohammed explained 
to them simply and clearly that God had commanded him to 
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preach anew the old, true faith of Abraham and the prophets 
He recited the Koran. Gradually he was filled with enthusi- 
asm and in vivid colours he pictured the downfall of the 
mighty people of olden times who had denied the true faith 
He spoke of the raptures of paradise and told them of the 
commandments of God do not kill, do not steal, do not lie 
The Quraishites, filled with pity, listened to him Was it 
because of feiry tales like these that Mohammed neglected his 
business, called honest merchants together, and ivandered 
through the desert? The few iaitbfiil, and young ‘Ah in 
particular, appeared ridiculous to them These men and 
children were not to be taken seriously. Shaking their 
heads, the Quraishites went their way Not a single one of 
them had been converted 

Mohammed was not surprised at his lack of success 
Other prophets, too, had met with difficulties Sin was too 
deeply and strongly rooted in the souls of his fellow men 
Day after day, Mohammed now appeared in the Caaba, 
leaned against one of the pillars, and began to recite the verses 
of the Koran m an agreeable, modulated tone of voice The 
verses met with approval, and it was soon clear to the con- 
noisseuis that Mohammed had developed into a capable poet 

Poetical merchants were not rare in Mecca, but never had 
a poet demanded that his verses be accepted as coin of the 
realm If one said to Mohammed, “Your verses are very 
beautiful," or when an expert said, “Your rhydim technique 
has created a new epoch m our literature,” Mohammed s 
Jfece became clouded and he replied “I am not a poet an 
these are not my poems They are the words of God which 
come from my mouth ” Apparently this put an end to all 
logic People shru^ed their shoulders and left hun There 
were not many in Mecca who respected the poet sufficiently 
to put up with his peculiarities His constant appearance in 
the Caaba and his preaching to an empty auditorium soon 
made Mohammed appear ndiculous in the eyes of the peop e 
Now and again, they would point at him with their fogere an 
say in a tone loud enough for him to hear, Loo , 
the grandchild of ‘Ahdal-Muttalib who claims to know what 
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goes on in heaven.” When, on these occasions, Mohanimed 
turned around and said, “You are like those who, because 
they fear thunder and lightning, close their eyes and stop 
up their ears,” his opponents would praise his verses but reply 
with obscene recitations or with music loud enough to droivn 
the voice of the Prophet. Hiereupon, Mohammed would 
picture the horrible punishments which God could visit 
upon the sinners. The result of this was that on the following 
day some young poet would appear with a parody upon the 
verses of Mohammed and cause the whole city to roar with 
laughter. Fate decreed that the most clever of the parodists, 
‘Amr b al-‘As, was later to be the conqueror of Egypt and 
one of the greatest generals of Islam. 

Undisturbed, Mohammed went his way. When they 
laughed at him, when the children covered his clothing \vith 
filth, Mohammed told them of the people of ‘Ad and Thamud, 
who had acted m a similar fashion and had perished How- 
ever, there were many who held that those who abused the 
Prophet were unfeir. For example, a mighty chieftain of 
Yathnb said, “A noble person has embraced a new religion. 
Why do you persecute him?” It was also humiliating to the 
anstocrate of Mecca that one of iheir number ran through 
the streets like a madman, and was laughed at by the crowds. 
True, his speeches were well formed, but it would never do 
for Mohammed (in addition to his harmless descnptions of 
hell and paradise with which they had no fault to find) to 
pray openly in the courtyard of the Caaba to an unknoivn, 
apparently very ancient, God and to shght all the other good 
gods of Mecca 

In order to put an end to these ndiculous speeches, the 
gentlemen of the Caaba decided to proceed accordmg to an 
old formula. They sought out Mohammed and said, “You 
believe in another god than we. Goodi We Avill be tolerant. 
Erect a statue of your god in the Caaba in the way the other 
^bes have done, and pray to him as much as you please. 
We shall not disturb you, but you must leave our gods in 
peace,” The Quraishites thought this proposal to be both 
loyal and acceptable. But when Mohammed vigorously 
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declined to accept it, well-meant as it was, the Quraishites 
began to be uneasy Eitliei they were dealing with a madman 
or with a man who might piove to be very dangerous 

Old friends, noble Quraishites, who were sympatlietically 
inclined towards Mohammed, came to him one day and said, 
“Mohammed, you are knoivn to us as an honest, reliable 
person For this reason we are worried about your present 
condition We tliink that perhaps you are ill Allow us to 
call the best physicians so that tliey may cure you of your 
illness ” "I am not ill,” replied Mohammed “Then possibly 
you hope to achieve money and riches through your conduct 
That could be taken care of. If you wish, we will give you a 
position m the government of the city, which will richly 
reward you and yours ” But when the Quraishites learned 
that Mohammed refused to accept this as well, dicir patience 
was at an end Tliey could not possibly conceive of a man 
being in his right mind and still refusing to accept money 
Obviously dark things were at work They determined to 
undertake drastic measures against tlie unruly one 

By and large, the Meccans were ready to believe in pro- 
phets, angels and gods of all kinds But all tlie knoivn prophets 
had been dead a long time, and tliough it was quite possible 
that angels existed they were certainly in some odier part of 
the world They simply could not believe that one of their 
own people, a merchant of Mecca, could have anything to do 
witli supernatural things They knew him too well or t la 
Was he not just like themselves, did he not go to the bazaars, 
buy and sell, manage and increase his affairs? Now, su en y, 
he claimed to be a piophet' It was laughable 
order to be absolutely certain about Mohammed, they deciae 
to demand of him die simplest proof of his 
he was to perform a miracle “O Mohamme , sai 
Qiiraisbtes, “our valley is barren and narrow, widen it 
cause a river to flow through it Or let youi o g'J® X 
untold riches, or show us some other sort o ® 

But the P;ophet hated miracles The world 
was full of wonders One did not know w uc i ca 
God and winch from die evil one Mohammed had ne^er 
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claimed that he could perform miracles. “God did not send 
me to work miracles,” he replied, *1 am merely here to spread 
the truth among you I have never said that the treasures of 
Allah lay in my hands, or that I could practise secret arts or 
that I was an angel — ^I, 'who cannot help myself or beheve, if 
God does not -wish it I am but a man like die others ” ‘If you 
cannot perform miracles we cannot beheve in you ” “Jesus 
did miracles and he was not believed either,” replied Moham- 
med 

At all times, Mohammed ivas a much discussed problem 
among the Quraishites They knew too much about his 
former mode of living to accuse him of evil intentions His 
appearance and his conduct seemed to 3 ustify the belief that 
he was a madman But his words, if one listened to him 
closely, were not at all mad. He spoke of things which were 
only too well known to the Quraishites, but they did not wish 
to hear them He damned the excesses of the nch merchants, 
and demanded equahty for all. He forbade luxury, deceit, the 
charging of interest, and other tilings besides. Finally, he 
fought die old gods of the Caaba and, thereby, not only tmder- 
mined the foundations of the wealth of the Quraishites, but 
the very existence of Mecca itself This was not only a bitter 
fact, but a dangerous one 

The Qm-aishites decided to oppose the newly ansen pro- 
phet. But Mohammed was equally determined strenuously 
to propagate his new faith Since he had been unsuccessful 
among the Quraishites, he turned to the other people of 
Arabia During the month of the feast, he visited the camps 
of the numerous Bedouin tnbes who had come to Mecca. 
Here he taught the true faith, read the Koran, and now and 
again secured converts He much preferred to talk with the 
Jews and the Christians who came frequently and in great 
numbers to the Caaba At that time, there was a difference 
between his and dieir faith that was unkno^vn to Mohammed 
He often said, “My God is also the God of the Christians and 
the Jews, the people of the Scriptures ” 

The Jews and the Christians who visited Mecca were not 
a\ erse to religious discussions And in the beginning they also 
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tliought diat dll's Strange man was one of themselves Did he 
not believe ,n the same God’ This indicated progress among 
the pagan Arabs The poor Bedouins also listened to the 
Prophet With ecstatic attention, they heard the verses of die 
Koran, and their naive hearts trembled when they heard of 
the punishments which God could mete out. But more was 
not to be expected from die simple children of the desert. 
It happened at times that an entire tribe, while it ivas in 
Mecca, would be converted to Islam, but when the people 
had returned to their steppes, the old gods bobbed up arain 
like corks on the surface of the "water 

Mohammed’s teachmg met wth greater success among 
tile step-children of the country, the slaves and the poor city- 
dwellers “One may not hill a slave, one must give alms, and 
one may not accept interest,” Mohammed had preached 
To the panahs of the plutocratic Meccan republic these 
words came as a godsend, especially since they were spoken 
by a Quraish, a member of the ruling class of the city 
This was far from pleasant for die men of die Quraish 
Gradually, the danger which this madman with his lovely 
songs portended da^vned upon them They sent word to all 
die tribes that a madman had appeared within their city, and 
that no attention was to he paid to his words But the only 
result was that those tribes which had never heard about 
Mohammed now began to repeat his name vndi interest 
Soon open persecution set in. Children ran after the 
Prophet and dnew stones at him. Ihnm Jamil, the wife of 
Ahu Lahab, Mobammed’s uncle, who had always hated fie 
Prophet, put netdes in the places where he was accustomed 
to pray. When he appeared in die Caaba, he ivas met "with 
insults The Quraishites had realized that one of their oivn 
had become untrue to his caste 

Other than this, there was nothmg that the Meccans could 
do to Mohammed There ivas no public jail in Mecca, nor 
were there any laws or judges They could not lock him up 
His life, his well-being and his fortune were under the power- 
fill protection of the tribes of Hasbim and Muttalib The 
leader of the tribe was Abu T^^tb, the uncle of Mohammed 
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In his hands it lay whether or not the Prophet should be 
placed at die mercy of the Quraishites. 

Abu Talib was an old man, and an Arab. He did not believe 
in the mission of his nephew. Once, when he saw Mohammed 
at prayer with his forehead pressed to the ground, he said 
tauntingly, “I do not believe that m order to show one’s 
reverence for God, one should lift the rump and bow the 
head But if you insist on bending your head lower than your 
rump, I will not stop you.” 

Abu Talib was old. His tnbe was not the strongest in 
Mecca But he was an Arab, and blood relationship was holy 
to him “I and my tnbe will protect Mohammed to the last 
man,” he declared to the Quraish when they demanded that 
the Prophet be given up to them Uttenng dire threats, they 
left him, and the old man remained deep in thought. He had 
much to lose. The Quraish were powerful and the welfare 
of the Hashimites rested upon his shoulders. He ordered 
Mohammed to appear before him and spoke, “Son of my 
brother, shall we take upon ourselves more dian we can bear? 
Think of what you do ” And Mohammed answered, ‘If you 
were to place the sun in my right hand and the moon in my 
left, I would not turn from the truth, God should teach me 
somethmg better or give me death.” When Abu Tahb did 
not reply, Mohammed thought that his uncle would no longer 
shield him, that he intended to cast him out of the tribe of 
the Hashimites That is the worst that can happen to an 
Arab. Tears came to the eyes of the Prophet. Crying, he 
arose and started to leave the room. 

But Abu Tahb was an Arab, and the blood of the Hashim 
spoke from him He could not look at his nephew’s sorrow. 
Before Mohammed had reached the threshold, Abu Tahb 
called out, “O Son of my brother, go where you please and 
say what you ivill. I will never deliver you to your enemies.” 
And so the Prophet remained under the protection of the 
Hashimites, 

But the hatred of the Quraishites grew and grew 
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THE PROPHET IN THE CAABA 


Up to the present, there is no one to be compared wth Mohammed 

Ohner 


Mohammed went to the Caaba every day He leaned against 
one of the holy pillars or stood in tlie shadow of the sacred 
edifice, and in an exalted tone of voice recited the verses of 
the Koran He was surrounded by a small number of the 
faithful and a few curious strangers, for Mohammed was' 
constantly a source of wonder When he began to preach m 
his melodious voice, a sort of charm went out from him His 
followers, who knew full well how hard he had to battle and 
how pitiful tlie results were, swore by his name Even strangers 
could not withstand the magic of his manner This was well 
hnoivn and was believed to be due to the magic of his verses 
Many descriptions of tlie personality of the Piophet at 
that time have been preserved He looked poorly, he ivas 
thin and it was difficult for him to fight his way But his 
pleasant manner never deserted him. His slave, Anas, who 
had served him for ten yars, said later that he had never once 
been scolded by his master, and that he had never detected 
any sign of impatience in him The Prophet rarely spoke 
disparagingly of anyone and the worst curse he ever employed 
was, "May his brow be covered with filth ” If anyone asked 
the Prophet to curse an enemy, he would reply, “I have not 
been sent into the world to curse, but to preach peace and 
humility to mankind ’’ He visited the slaves and die sick, 
and was quiet and unpretentious His entire make-up had 
something femininely delicate about it, which contrasted 
strangely with his heroic traits Full of self-consciousness and 
yet internally calm, he was an enthusiast who had learned 
to enflame his fellow men with his own ardour His exterior 
was simple, and only the knowing could detect the fire that 
burned within him “He was neither too long nor too short 
but of medium stature, his hair was not too curly nor too 
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flowing, Ins face was not too full nor too fleshy, it was white 
mixed wth red, he had black eyes, long lashes, a strong head 
and promment shoulder blades, a few fine hairs on lus chest, 
and fleshy hands and feet. His step was as light as if he were 
treading on water, and if he looked to one side, he turned 
around The seal of the prophet was between his shoulders, 
his hands 'were the most generous of any man’s, his breast 
was the most courageous, his tongue was the most truthful He 
was the most fiiitliful to his proteges, the softest and most 
pleasant person m his relationships, whoever saw him for the 
first time was filled witli respect , who knew lum better, loved 
him, who described him, had to say Before him and since 
his time, I have never seen anyone like him Thus he was 
described by an old Arab 

The Prophet sat surrounded by the faithful, by strangers 
and by Quraishites in the great courtyard of the Caaba. The 
veises of the Koran were melodious, and he seemed to pierce 
the very soul of the people, and to conquer them with the 
Avarmth of his eyes and die beauty of his songs Again and 
again the people said, “If you are a prophet, then show us a 
miracle so that we may believe in you ” And the answer of 
ftiie messenger of God ivas always the same, “Is it not a 
sufficient and all-satisfying miracle ^at your ordinary language, 
0 Arab people, has been chosen for the language of the Book, 
in which each single verse makes you forget your own verses 
and songs’” It has been told that thereupon the unbelievers 
decided to call togedier all the poets of Arabia in the hope 
that they could compose at least one verse, one syllable, which 
could compare with the beauty of the Koran The poets 
came, proceeded to the Caaba and there began to sweat under 
the heat of the sun They worked hard and took a great deal 
of pains with their poetry. But when they began to recite 
dieir verses, even the worst enemies of the Prophet had to 
admit diat not a single one could compare with the verses 
of the Koran And since the Arabs are a poetic people, many 
knelt down m the Caaba and were converted to Islam The 
mcompaiable beauty of the Koran was sufficient proof of its 
di\ me origin. 
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At tunes, when his verses did not suffice, the Prophet 
explained at length and in detail the fundamentals of his 
faith Since the internal ardour of the Prophet was mixed 
with the external coolness of his reasoning, he neglected no 
means by which he might have converted one of the influential 
Meccans One day the Prophet stood in the Caaba conversing 
with a noble Meccan whom he hoped to win over to the true 
faith The Meccan was but little religiously inchned, and this 
served to spur Mohammed on An old blind Bedoum, having 
heard of the teachings of the new prophet, appeared m the 
courtyard of the Caaba to seek his salvation at Mohammed’s 
hands. He approached the Prophet and asked him a question 
The Prophet was intent upon his busmess with the wealthy 
Meccan and did not wish to be distracted “Do not disturb 


me,” he said in a tone of annoyance to the blind man, “I am 
occupied with important business.” That same mght, the 
Prophet had a vision Gabriel appeared and scolded him 
severely because of his conduct The Prophet arose early 
next morning, and ran through the city loobng for the blind 
man Finally he found him, threw himself about his neck and 
cried bitterly “I am a man hke the others,” he said I am 
not free of sin, but I will make good ray sins ” He heaped 
honours upon the blind man and later made him governor 
of the city of Medina, and whenever mention was made of 
him, Mohammed said, “Thnce welcome to him on whose 
account my Lord reproved me ” This was the only occasion 
when the Prophet was led to do anyone an injustice Arabian 
sages say that this and other transgressions had occurred ecause 
God wanted the Prophet to commit one of each of the human 
sms, for he was a man like the others 

There is a similar story told of Mohammed’s compassion 
in his later years When the Prophet had reached the pimacle 
of his fame, an ugly old woman appeared before lum m y an 
begged that he might pray to God that a place be kept tor ner 
m heaven One day, when the woman had ^ 

same request, Mohammed lost his patience an sai o > 
“Ugly old women like you vwll never get to ^eav^ J. 
old woman burst into tears, whereat the Prop e q 
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continued, “For at the threshold to heaven, all old, ugly 
women are changed into beautiful young maidens." The 
famous Persian poet, Sa'di, wrote a well-known poem 
arovmd this incident. 

The Prophet was compassionate, pohte and helpful. His 
greatest love was for children He who had endured the hatred 
of the city of Mecca for years could not allow a child to pass 
without strokmg it or following it with die lovely glance of 
his eyes An Islamic proverb says, “All children are born in 
Islam ” 

One day Mohammed sat as usual in the Caaba, and a little 
girl passed by He called the child to him, stroked her hair 
and spoke softly to her The Quraishites , who sat around him, 
looked at the girl and at the Prophet, and shook their heads 
Were not girls lower bemgs? How could a serious person 
and, m particular, one who claimed to be especially loved by 
God, pay any attention to a girl? An old Quraishite, who 
could stand this shame no longer, arose and said to Mohammed, 
“Why do you fondle the child’ Do you not know that one 
may kill superfluous girls without fear of punishment’” The 
Prophet arose, his eyes became serious and large, he lifted 
up his hands and in a firm voice he revealed a new verse of 
the Koran- “Do not murder your children for fear you may 
ivant, for God will provide you and them with sustenance ” 
And the command of the hour was made into an important 
law of Islam which put an end to a tradition of the desert 
which had existed for hundreds of years 

Most of the other laws of Islam ensued from similar, external 
and trivial causes Any event, which attracted the attention 
of the Prophet, might result in a law which governed the 
destmy of millions for centuries. The prohibition concerning 
the use of alcohol, which has given a definite stamp to the 
entire eastern world, was revealed at the time when several 
of the faithful, in a somewhat mtoxicated condition, had 
come together for prayer and had caused a disturbance 
The law concerning divorce, which brought wuth it an 
upheaval of the customs then current, was revealed because 
'of scandal in the Prophet’s oivn household Mohammed liked 
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to proceed step by step, and to illustrate things with examples 
When he had made a decision, he always awaited a suitable 
opportunity before revealing it 
In the times when Mohammed preached in the courtyard 
of the Caaba, the divine market-place was often turned into a 
theological seminary The pnests of the Arabian gods, the 
Jews, the Christians, and sectarians of all sorts, appeared 
there to question Mohammed about the nature of his new 
faith For hours on end, the Prophet read the Scriptures with 
Christians and Jews As a result, the Quraishites spread the 
rumour that the new belief was copied from the Clinstians 
and the Jews The Prophet had to answer many questions 
and to enter into many discussions And it was out of these 
questions and discussions, out of these numerous quarrels, 
out of the simple, tlieological dialectic of the desert, diat the 
edifice called Islam vras gradually erected 

But grotesque mishaps and casmstic parables were not 
lacking, and they were much beloved by the Orient So, for 
example, a sceptic appeared one day and asked Mohammed 
the following "Allah is supposed to be omnipresent But I 
do not see lum Where is he^ Wliy is a man punished for 
his sms’ Allah’s will governs sms as well Why is hell a 
punishment for the devil’ Fire is the devil’s nature, then 
how can fire harm fire?” Mohammed remained silent for a 
while, as if surprised by so many difficult questions Suddenly 
he took up a lump of earth and threw it at his questioner 
The seeker after truth became angered at tins, and ran tlirough 
the city to his relations and complained bitterly “I wished 
to speak seriously with him, to ask him grave questions, and 
instead of answering, he threw dirt at me ” His relatiijcs 
surrounded the questioner, and accompanied him to t e 
Caaba to seek redress from the Prophet “I did not insult t le 
man,” replied Mohammed, '1 merely answered his quMtions. 
When he saw the amazed expression of his opponent, e con 
tinued, “You do not believe m God because you do not see 
Him The lump of earth caused you pain, but I do not see your 
pam You complam of my misdeed and yet you 
that everything that man does must come fiom Go ou 
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could the earth hurt you, for eartli is your nature, you come 
from the earth and you wll return to earth.” 

Mohammed did not like things of this kmd Whoever 
played such jokes could easily go a step further and. become 
a magician or necromancer Then it would not be at all 
difficult to hold men m one’s power 
From die begmmng of time, the Orient has been filled with 
prophets, who by means of simple artifices which can easily 
be learned there, acqmred the reputation of being holy men 
Mohammed had no wish to be that kmd of a holy man He 
wanted to rule through the power of the word, through the 
force of conviction. His means for this were example, 
education and discussion The religion which he preached to 
the people vras primarily an exa^erated positmsm Every- 
thing supernatural, everything that could not be grasped by 
the senses was hateful to him. The resurrection of man, a 
dogma which was not accepted by the Arabs for a long time, 
was not explained by cheap ghostly appantions as was the case 
with the other holy men of the Onent, but by the miracle of 
the death and constant rebirth of nature 
This positive feith of the Prophet necessitated lively 
examples All sources agree as to the humble manner of 
life of the messenger of God. He slept and ate but little, 
and went so far as to say that over-indulgence in food was 
a sin He respected the poor for they were marked by God. 
Wherever he met them, he invited them to his house and 
shared his meal, which consisted for the most part of figs and 
water Any slave could appear before him and demand justice 
Notliing was too trivial to warrant his attention He comforted 
all m need of comfort, and he was always conscious of the weak- 
ness, as well as the strength, ofhis own mission Henever looked 
upon himself as anyone but a person destined to preach the word 
of God “Do not ask anythmg supernatural of me,” he said to 
his followers, “for the angels are supernatural When God ivills, 
He Will send an angel to earth, but I am a man.” 

And so Mohammed, the messenger of God, lived and 
preached in Mecca, the city of three hundred and sixty idols. 
It was the hatred of the Quraishites which altered his mission 



THE FIRST FUGHT 


If I penst, I pemh Luther 

The following story, attnbuted to Rabi'a of the tnbe of the 
Gamidslu, is an excellent example of the patriotism of the 
Arabian tribe, of its national consciousness, and its pnde 
"The best among all people are the Arabs,” said Rabi'a, “The 
best among the Arabs are the tribes of Mudar. The best 
among the Mudar are the tnbes of the Qaisites The best 
among the Qaisites is the tnbe of Jasir The best among the 
Jasintes is the family of the Gamidshi But I am the best of die 
Gamidshi Therefore I, Rabi'a, am die best among all people ” 
Thus most of the Arabs thought, and still think, as did old 
Rabi'a, with the one difference that they substituted their 
own family name and that of their tribe for Gamidshi and 
Mudar It is impossible for an Arab to recogmsse the authonty 
of another family Under no circumstance will he listen to a 
man from a strange people, and he will automatically oppose 
even the slightest of attempts to encroach upon his freedom 
In this the Meccans were full-blooded Arabs. Mohammed s 
intentions aroused violent opposition in them 

Abu Hakim ibn Hashim, of the house of the MahkziOT, 
was the most conservative among the Meccans Together 
ivith Abu Sufyan of the Umraayah, and Abu Lahab who ii'as 
related to the Ummayahs, he made up the front of the anciCTt 
Arabian school of thought 'We, the Mahkzum and the 
Ummayah,” he said, "have often been m competition with Uie 
Hashimites, But our families are like noble Arabian steeds, 
we have alvrays won die race Can we now permit t e 
Hashimites to produce a prophet who communicates wi 
God’” These words found much favour among the arKtociatic 
families But they were really intended for the broa 
Within the narrow circle of the Quraishites, Abu a im 
thoughts ivere quite different, „ 

Abu Hakim was clever, consen'ative and stubborn 
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eyes were constantly turned towards the past and he hated 
all that was new. He loved the old gods, not because they 
were gods hut because his fathers had prayed to them He 
loved the city of Mecca and the noble tribe of the Quraish. 
He loved the fashionable for its own sake, and hated the 
common people with their lack of tradition. He was the 
ivisest among the Meccans and the most bitter foe of the 
Prophet. Mohammed called him “Abu Jahl,” “the fether of 
stupidity," but most of the Mohammedans, who were given 
to the use of less choice epithets, for a variety of reasons called 
him “the man with the perfumed behmd ” 

Abu jahl ^vas small, red-haired, strong, brutal, despotic, 
cunnmg and fer-sighted. He reco^zed the importance of 
Mohammed, even before the Prophet himself had realized it. 
If the three hundred and sixty gods m the Caaba, so Abu Jahl 
thought, are to be replaced by a single, omniscient and all- 
powerful god, It is clear that the man who stands m direct 
communication mth him and receives his commands will be 
the mightiest man in the world and will demand the power 
that no Quraishite will ever grant him. If, in addition, the 
three hundred and sixty gods are retired, tlie Bedouins will 
no longer come to Mecca Other cities will grow and wax 
rich while Mecca declines What does this prophet preach 
anyhow? That all men are equal, that God is just to all, and 
that one will be punished for one’s deeds in another world. 
This meant that the Quraishites wrongfully ruled over wealth, 
power and people, that they were no better than the meanest 
slave, and that they would have to relinquish their exalted 
position. No wonder that more and more slaves, be^ars and 
servants ran to Mohammed every time he preached. In short, 
Mohammed’s cause was nothmg other than a movement of the 
masses against the long-established rulers of Mecca. 

As soon as Abu Jahl had realized this, he was determined 
to oppose the Prophet to the very end, until die last bit of 
his false teachmg had been uprooted He decided to dedicate 
f battle for ancient Arabia, for the noble family 

of the Quraish, for the three hundred and sixty gods, and for 
the proud city of Mecca. 
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Abu Jahl’s party was great, mighty and influential The 
noblest of die Quraish belonged to it. The struggle behveen 
the revolutionary Prophet and the rich merchants soon assumed 
concrete form Inasmuch as Mohammed himself was under 
the protection of the Hashimites, it was planned to persecute 
his followers This was not difiicult, for most of his adherents 
were poor slaves, beggars and strangers who had sought safety-^' 
and protection m the new religion of the rich and elegant 
prophet It Wcis permissible in Mecca to persecute one’s own 
slaves or the members of one’s oivn family, and lavish use was 
made of that privilege. The cellars of the Quraish castles were 
soon filled ivith prisoners who had remained feithfiil to the 
Prophet For the unusually stubborn, M'here ordinary 
punishments remained ineffective, actual tortures had been 
provided 

An ardent disciple of the Prophet was the negro Bilal, 
the first mu’azzm in Islam His oivner, an Ummayah, brought 
him naked and in fetters to the desert, where he threw him 
face up on the burning sand saying, “You ivill stay here until 
you die or give up your allegiance to the Prophet ” The negro 
remamed faithful to his master. A few days later, more dead 
than alive, he was sold to the pious Abu Bakr In this year, 
the helpless were completely at the mercy of the Quraish 
Mohammed spent the greater part of his fortune m ransoming 
those of his adherents who were in their po^ver. The perse- 
cutions continued The Hashimites protected Mohammed 
alone The fate of the remaining disciples was of little interest 
to them It IS not surprising Aat a number of his followers 
deserted Mohammed at that tune The cah-aiy of Islam was 
too hard. It is the more astonishing that the veiy year m 
which the Prophet suffered so many of his disappointmente 
also saw the coming of the most devoted of his adhermts, an 
that the persecutions in the matenahstic city of Mecca 
a reaction which led numerous disciples to the eet o 

TTie Prophet was weak and the houses of his enemies seemed 
like an armed camp Blood flowed in the narrow ° 

Mecca, and Mohammed’s heart was laden with grie - 
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he sat for hours on end on the fiat roof of his house, looked 
sadly at the desert, looked at the city of Mecca, and at the 
etern al blue heavens from which no relief came The God of 
Islam IS the God of tlie people of the Book, thought Mohammed, 
and the people of the Book must aid the messenger of their 
God And since Mohammed was weak and could not protect 
his followers, he decided that the persecuted, who no longer 
knew how to defend themselves, should emigrate to the court 
of the Christian ruler, the wise Negus, the Emperor of 
Abpima. He ^vas to give them the peace and protection 
which was denied them at home 






Huge, intelligent elephants wander througl 
the Negus and white snakes he between stones and look witl 
large green eyes at sinful manbnd. There, black priests pray 
to the Christian God of Byzantium. Giraffes, dwarfs and 
hve in the land, and over all these, over the priests, 
snakes, swamps, dwarfs and el^hants, rules the King ol 
Kings, the Negus, who is descended from the wise Solomor 
and the beautiful Queen of Sheba, 

The Negus was learned, just and mighty. He was nol 
afeid of the people of the Quraish When the higitives from 
Mecca came to his capital, Aksoum, he received them with 
nend^ip and promised them protection The Nenus did 
not hke the tribes of the Quraish, for they were rSi atd 

Mecca Hk Let shame frfn! 

city S the Xlrt Tr'" rt tk 

Stives from Mecca ^ the 

the faces of the Quraishites cloukT ^7' "Mohat" 
a danger, but a graver danger still m ^ 

enemy at home were to ally himself with A the 

Ae good fortune of Mecca would k Itn 

up a huge caravan and outfitted it Quraish 

precious materials Its leader wrat ^ and 

poet ‘Amr, 
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who was sent to heap ridicule upon the Prophet, and to 
persuade the Negus, with presents, lies and tnckery, to hand 
over the exiles 

At Aksoum, in the great throne room, costly and beautiful 
presents were spread before the eyes of the Negus ‘Amr 
stepped forth and said, "O Ruler, you are sheltering within 
your walls people who ndicule your and our faith Deliver 
them unto us so that we may deal with them accordingly ” 
But the Negus thought of his ancestor, Solomon, of his 
wisdom and righteousness and said, “I will not hand over the 
strangers until I am convinced of their heresy ” He called die 
representative of the &ithful, ‘Qthman ibn ‘Aflfan, and com- 
manded him to speak of his faith “We were ignorant,” 
began ‘Uthman, “we knew nothmg about God and committed 
evil deeds. The strongest fed upon us, the weakest, until God 
sent us a prophet who taught us to pray to God alone, and 
to shun evil He led us to prayer, to givmg alms and to domg 
pious deeds, and he freed us from deceit and wickedness ” 
“What do you thmk,” asked the Negus, “of Tsa (Jesus) and 
the Virgin Miriam?” “'Isa is in truth and in spint the messenger 
of God bom of the Virgin Miriam,” 

The Negus arose, picked a small piece of wood from the 
floor and, Tookmg at the ambassadors of the Quraish, he said, 
“The iaith of this people does not difler as much as the size 
of this little piece of wood from the faith of my people, and 
not for a mountam of gold would I give them up ” And 
‘Amr ibn al-'As, the fiiture conqueror of Egypt, was forced 
to leave the country in great shame, for it is a shame for an 
ambassador if one does not even accept his gifts 

The faces of the Quraish were disfigured with fuiy when 
they heard the answer of the Negus Up till then they ha 
thought that Mohammed might become a danger for them. 
Now liiey knew that Mohammed had actually become one, 
and that he was backed by a still greater one, Ae Ne^ 
The Negus was mighty It would have been possible for him 
to attack the coimtry m order to protect Mohamme , to 
seize the wealth of Mecca, and all because of madnes 
wluch Mohammed preached The noblest frmilies or e city 
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banded together to defend the Caaba At their head was the 
greatest among the Meccans, Abu Sufyin, the leader of the 
house of the Ummayah. At that tune, no one dreamed that 
It would be the Ummayah who were to derive the greatest 
benefits from Mohammed’s act, and that they were to furnish 
the first dynasty of caliphs in Islam 

Now that the answer of die Negus had been received, 
Mohammed had become a dangerous social reformer, what 
IS more, a revolutionary who with the aid of an armed, outside 
power might possibly overthrow the existmg social and 
pohtical regime and place the slaves m a position of equality 
ivith their masters. No wonder that his idea doubled the fear 
and terror of ^e Quraish. 

And so an abstract idea had been changed mto a very 
concrete danger Out of the nothingness, the blurred con- 
tours of a new world appeared. 

But the Prophet of the new world did not go into the land 
of the Negus, He remamed at his post in the city of his 
mission 

This occurred in the fifth year of the mission, and the 
Arabian chronologists call the period the first Hegira, the 
first flight of the faithful from Mecca 
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Whomsoever God wishes to gmde. He opens h.s heart to Mam 

A^raa VI, II j 


Whiie the weakest among his followers sought shelter at the 
court of the Negus, Mohammed, m order to escape from the 
hatred of his fellow-citizens, wthdrew to the well-protected 
house of his student, Arqam, which lay on Mount Safa near 
Mecca Many thousands of years ago, when the Lord of the 
World in His anger had closed the gates of heaven to Adam 
and Eve, the first two human beings wandered aimlessly over 
the face of the earth. The punishment of God lay heavy 
upon them, and they did not dare to indulge m sinfiil pleasures 
For this reason, they separated at the gates of Paradise and 
drifted about alone Their paths led them over mountains 
and through valleys, until they came to a barren hill in the 
land of Hejaz There they met, and their joy was so great at 
having found each other, that they gave birth to the first 
people on earth 


The pious Arqam liad built his house on this sacred spot, 
and it was here that Mohammed took refuge from the hatred 
and contempt of the Quraishites Since he was a prophet 
and could not neglect his mission, he went daily to the 
Caaba, preached Islam and recited verses out of the Koran 
Abu Jahl, who hated the Prophet more than all the Quraishites 
put together, decided to persecute him until he would cease 
his visits to the Caaba Abu Jahl hated Mohammed as a matter 
of principle and because of his own love for the free life of 
the Arabs This motive lent titanic strength to his hatred 
He was actually prepared to sacrifice his own life to the gods 
and was secretly bent upon persecuting Mohammed until the 
Prophet, losmg his temper, would kill him Were this 
to happen, his tnbal brothers could safely do away with the 
Prophet without fear of a resulting blood-feud, and peace 
would once again be restored in Mecca 
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For this reason, Abu ]ahl did things to Mohammed which 
would have transported any Arab mto a fiiry When he met 
him on the street, he attacked the Prophet, tore at his beard 
(the worst insult one can inflict upon an Arab), and heaped 
all maimer of indigmties upon him. When he saw that all 
this was of no avail, he determined upon committing the 
greatest injury possible to an Arab. He waited until Moham- 
med again knelt down in prayer in the Caaba, and creeping 
up upon him he threw the placenta of a sheep at his head. 
Mohammed arose, looked quietly at the red-headed one, and 
said, ‘Torgiveness is greater than vengeance.” Calmly he 
went back to his house and ordered his daughter to clean his 
^rments 

But the shame which Abu Jahl had visited upon the Prophet 
ivas too great to remain without consequences, and they 
followed duck and fest, in the person of his uncle, Hamzah. 
Hamzah was one of the bravest warriors in Mecca ; he was tall, 
broad-shouldered and feared by all He had no use for the 
remarkable teachings of his nephew, nor did he care for 
religion He was content -with the pleasures of the hunt. 
One day when he was returning from a hunting expedition, 
he learned that the Makhzumite, Abu jahl, had throvvn the 
placenta of a sheep at the head of his nephew. He was 
furious He ran to the Caaba and administered a thorough 
bating to the offender When he had fimshed, he shouted, 
From now on, the faith of my nephew is my faith, his god is 
my god Who will dare to oppose me for it’’’ Abu Jahl’s 
f together m order to slay Hamzah. But 
Abu Jahl had the wisdom of a statesman It was true that he 
wished to destroy the Prophet, but he had no desire to start 
a blood-feud He turned to his relatives and said, “Leave 
amza 1 alone, for he is right I have done a great iniury to 
's nephew ” The blood-feud was nipped in the bud, but Islam 
won a new, mighty and much-feared followei. Besides ‘Ah 
amrah w^s the only Hashimite to confess the frith of the 
rophet Even in our day, Hamzah is the hero of many a 
romantic Arabian tale. ^ 

At that time, Hamzah’s conversion was of great importance 
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to Mohammed The strong muscles of his uncle made more 
impression upon the enemy tlian did the threats of eternal 
damnation on the part of the nephew 

But no one realized that die conversion to Islam of a young, 
strong though poor lad, named ‘Umar, would be of even 
greater importance Up to the time of his conversion, 
‘Umar had practised each of the professions open to a 
Quraishitc He had been, in turn, a commercial traveller, 
a merchant and a juggler And at smuggling he made a 
great discovery. When he neared the frontier of Byzantium 
where die customs ivcrc stationed, he gave his precious 
possessions, such as gold and the like, to his camels to swallow 
In this way he increased Jus fortune until the customs officials 
caught on to his trick Despite his adventurous nature, 
‘Umar was not rich He remained a poor, striving Quraishite 
whose talents were wanted by no one When he had learned 
diat die persecution of Mohammed had become the newest 
sport in Mecca, he joined the aristocratic party and msulted 
the Prophet whenever he could When this also failed to 
further his ambitions, he decided to commit a great deed 
and thereby secure bodi fortune and the gratitude of Mecca 
He planned to murder Mohammed Widi draivn sword 
he set out for the house of the Prophet, and on the way he 
met an old Arab “You wish to kill Mohammed’” said the 
old man “You had better see to it that there are no Mosl^ 
in your own house ” He told ‘Umar that his omti sister a 
gone over to Islam Filled with rage, ‘Umar hurried to to 
sister’s house and actually found her reading the Koran He 
slapped his sister’s face, but before slaying her he “aded to 
inform himself as to die contents of the dangerous “ook sh 
•was reading Like many others, he apparendy had u 
knowledge of the object of his hatred, and for dns , 

sat down to read It has been said that he was so ^ 
wondrously affected by die verses of the Koran ^ ® 
to the house of the Prophet widi the dmvn sword 
hand His appearance brought fear to die ear . 

inhabitants of die house, hut ‘Umar declared that be m 7 

wished to be converted to Islam 
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A great future was in store for him, for he was to be die 
Paul of Islam, the second caliph and successor of die Prophet, 
the ruler over a huge empire. He built die well-known 
mosque of Jerusalem, conquered Persia and Egypt, organized 
the empire, and beat all who came into his way, not even 
excepting die Prophet’s wives, with his big stick, which was 
more feared than the sword of die mighdest warrior. Until 
the tune of his death, he had great contempt for palaces, soft 
cushions and civilized life He lived in a tent and slept on a 
saddle. His stick erected the world-power of Islam. 

As soon as he had been converted, ‘Umar ran to the house 
of Abu Jahl and said, “I withdraw from your community, for 
I too am a Moslem.” In contrast to most of the faithful, he 
made no secret of his conversion He wanted everyone to 
know about it, to feel the blows of his stick. 'Umar’s field 
of activity ivas a great one Together with the fashionable 
Abu Bakr and the powerful Ha mzah , ‘Umar was the protector 
of the Prophet in his most difficult years. 

The conversion of ‘Umar and Hamzah shook the ranks of 
the Quraish and it appeared as if the heresy had become 
widespread Unpleasant new's came from the desert as well. 
It w'as learned that a number of the desert tribes had gone over 
to Mohammed, for word of his miraculous activities had 
spread, and the Prophet w'as soon considered to be a figure of 
political importance. The Quraish were sure of one thing: a 
social reformer of die most dangerous sort lay hidden behind 
all the nice sayings and legends of Mohammed. The Quraishite 
families were now banded together more closely than e\er, 
and they elected the noblest of the Meccans, the chief of the 
house of the Ummayah, Abu Sufyan Sakhr ibn Harb, to be the 
official leader of their movement The situation steadily 
grew w orse in Mecca Mohammed’s enemies gadiered 
together day and night in the government buildmgs. No one 
knew what they were plotting. It w'as only known that their 
hatred was great and that their determination grew steadily 
with their hatred Something was being planned and the 
fears of the Hashimites grew from day to day. 

For weeks Mohammed sat behind die walls of Arqam’s 
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house. He too knew that there was somctliing in the wnd. 
Silently, with eyes half closed, he sat upon soft carpets m 
the house of his friend. Silently his followers sat around him 
But the alarmed, hostile city of Mecca surrounded the house, 
the Prophet and the scrscs of the Koran, Mohammed loved 
the city He loved the grey valley with its barren rocks, the 
square buildings, the narrow streets, and the sacred black 
stone of the Caaba 


Mecca, the Holy Place! When the Prophet had been in 
the dcseit, while he had travelled through strange, hostile 
touiUrics, the hand of the loveliest of cities had protected 
him. Camels raised their heads when the word Mecca was 
spoken in the desert The robber bands of the Bedouins 
dispersed when they saw a Quraishite in the distance. For 
Mecca, the plaything of the gods, tlic city of the birth of the 
Prophet, was mighty, rich and joyous. The holy well, 
Zamram, bubbled in the sand. Its waters were as sweet as the 
waters of Paradise, and Mecca itself with the Caaba w'as m 
image of the palaces of the Almighty. Mohammed loved his 
city, loved the people of the streets to w’hom he had first 
preached the word. Now the city lay before the Prophet ^d 
despised him. In the streets, in the squares, in the fashionable 
houses and in the Caaba, his name was mentioned wth 
contempt. Mohammed knew this and the hatred of the city 
filled his heart with despair. In the quiet nights, when the 
Quraish sat at their councils, die Prophet prayed for prace 
and thought how he could open the hearts of the Quraishites 
to the new faith. Foi the Prophet had no desire for die 
dowmfall of the city, and he suffered greatly under th 
reproachful looks of the Hashimitcs 

One day the messenger of God again went to the 
Hateful glances were directed at him His fol ® , 
close to him Not one was sure of Ins o"’" „ 

courtyard of the Caaba stood three female idols, Man , 
al-Lat and al-'Uzza, moon virgins and ° 

Almighty. These diree were the p^onesses ^^nhet 

were the favourite goddesses of the Quraishi « ^looked 
stood next to them® The Qumishites surrounded him, looked 
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at him tlireatcningly, with their hands on the hilts of their 
daggers, which they kept hidden m the folds of their garments 
They awaited a new curse from the heretic. 

Because Mohammed was a man like the others and because 
God wished him to commit one of each of the h uman sms, 
the Prophet lifted up his hand, pointed to the moon goddesses 
and said, “What do you fhmk of Manat, al-Lat and al-‘Uzza? 
They are great virgins and we hope that they \vill protect us 
before the throne of the Almighty ” The eyes of the Quraishites 
gleamed with joy and the Hashimites breathed more easily. 
If the Prophet recognized three of the idols, there was no 
need to worry about the fete of the others Mecca could 
continue collecting its treasures in peace. One after the 
other, the Quraishites approached Mohammed and con- 
gratulated him Not even they had expected so pleasant a 
revelation 

With his head bowed do'wn, the messenger of God returned 
to his house, sat do^vn again upon the rugs of his friend and 
was lost m meditation Hour after hour passed by and 
Mohammed did not stir. His friends surrounded him Each 
one told of the joy that reigned among the Quraish and of the 
peace that was to be resumed in Mecca. Mohammed did not 
. reply His eyes were tightly closed and his lips softly recited 
the verses of the Koran. HeTelt the words of God over him, 
and the words dealt with the great sin that the Prophet had 
committed The Prophet prayed all through the night and 
Ins face became grave. 

Festively attired, the Prophet went to the Caaba on the 
next morning and agam he ivas surrounded by the Quraishites 
But now their looks were friendly, their hands were stretched 
out towards him and greetings came from their lips. Again 
the Prophet strode to the idols of the moon goddesses Again 
he asked, “What do you think of Manat, al-Lat and al-‘Uzza? 
They are nothing but empty names which you and your 
fathers created ” Suddenly it grew still m the courtyard of 
the Caaba, tlie feces of the Quraishites clouded over and their 
hands became fists They picked up stones and threw them 
at the Prophet Curses came from their lips But aiith his 
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head proudly held high, and surrounded by his pupils 
Mohammed al-Amm, the Upright, the messenger of God* 
strode through their midst- * ’ 

In this manner the Prophet acknowledged his sin, revealed 
the truth and sowed anew the seeds of war, hatred and battle 
in the rich city of Mecca For the Prophet was hut a man, a 
dreamer with a delicate face and soft hands. But die dreamer 
had strength enough to confess his sms, to condemn the 
weakness of a moment, and fearlessly to declare bitter truth 
to the disappomted city 

For God wushed his messenger to commit each sm once, 
repent of each sin once, and openly confess his repentance 
The disappointment of the Quraish was great It seemed 
that Mohammed w'as incorrigible and grave measures must be 
taken against him But the merchants were not eager to take 
decisive steps. They hated bloodshed for they knew that 
jt would damage trade. As long as Mohammed w'as under 
the protection of the Hashimites, they could unfortunately 
not touch him Abu Sufyan, the leader of the Quiaishites, 
W'as a merchant and he too hated blood-feuds. He decided 
to attack the Hashim along economic lines, in the hope that 
they might be led to excommumcate the Prophet from their 
midst 

A deputation of Quraishites came to Abu Talib and declared 
“If the Hashim do not give up Mohammed to die authonties, 
they will be excluded from the free community of the city 
of Mecca They must leave the confines of the city, thej may 
no longer offer their w’ares for sale at the markets, and no 
Quraishite will do business with them Mamage and friend- 
ship with the Hashim will be forbidden, and that for ever ” 
This meant ruination and downfell to the Hashimites None 
knew this better than Abu Tahb, their chief He did not 
wish to he the sol^ arbiter of the fate of the Hashimites 
He assembled those who were touched by die threatened 
boycott, all the Hashimites and die Muttahbs in his house 
None of them believed in the prophecy of Mohammed, they 
w'ere all tired of the many persecutions, and they were ail 
afraid of the imminent boycott 
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It ivill be difficult for anyone in our day to comprehend 
that, in the year 6i6, a great number of normally inclined 
merchants took upon themselves a fearful fate of their o%vn 
free will, and that they did this for a faith m which they did 
not believe, and for a man who ivas thoroughly unsympaffietic 
to them all But it was a question of primitive tnbal law, 
and the power of the ancient blood-felloNvship proved itself 
stronger than all the threats of the Quraish. All the Hashi- 
mites and the Muttalibs, with the exception of Abu Lahab, 
declared themselves willing to forfeit their lives and their 
fortunes rather than give over one of their relatives to the 
enemy. 

Abu Talib informed the Quiaishites of their intention. 
On the very next day, a parchment roll was fastened on the 
door of the sacred Caaba, to remam there for all time, which 
condemned all the relatives and followers of the Prophet, and 
bamshed them from the community of the Quraish. 

The same day, -with their ivives, children and cattle the 
exiles left Mecca and went to the east of the city where there 
was an old castle which belonged to Abu Talib. The excom- 
munication of the Prophet had begun 

The Quraishites breathed more easily Their guards 
Matched at the entrance to the city by day and by night. 
They need no longer fear the false prophet. The double 
danger had rested heavily upon the city, the Negus Mith bis 
huge elephants and his countless soldiers, who could have 
entered the city at any time from ^vithout, had not done so ; 
and from ivithin, the Prophet, the radical revolutionar)% had 
been prohibited and had been banished for ever 

Let the Negus come if he Mushed 

Weeks and months passed Again the city of Mecca 
flourished and the caravans passed peacefully through its 
streets, the merchants and the dealers were contented, counted 
their money, rejoiced over their ivealth, and prayed to the 
gods of the Qaba 

But the people of the Hashim lived in miserj- and hunger, 
and wnth them, the messenger of God and his small band of 
followers The Prophet sat inside the castle. He was sur- 
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rounded by Ins people, who hungered in their slate of inactivity 
But no one, neithei Hashimites nor the faithful, dared tc 
repioachlnm. For the laws of the tribe arc like iron But the 
Quraishites, too, knew of these laws and they dared noi 
offend against them. When the holy months came, the gate 
of the city were opened and tlie Prophet walked at the heac 
of his people to the Caaba, encircled the holy house seven time 
and preached the truth to llic strange Bedouins who had come 
from the deseit None of the Quraishites dared touch the 
Prophet during the holy montlis. But when the feast was 
ended, the gates were once again shut and the guards ivatchec 
over the place where the faitliful hungered. 

The decree of excommumcation lasted for three years, 
for three years the Prophet lived in exile, and for three years 
the tribe and the faithful endured the curse of the city of 
Mecca Soon the Quraishites noticed that merciful ones in 
their own midst began to take food secretly to the exiles, 
and they knew that the time for peace had come At the same 
time, the mighty emperor, Chosroes, had invaded the land 
of die Negus and laid it waste Now diere was no fiirtlier 
reason to fear the elephants of the Negus, and without the 
king’s warriors the Prophet would be only half as danger- 
ous. 

The terms of peace which were offered to the exiles 
by no means easy Mohammed was to promise that he worn 
no longer preach in the Caaba He did so Inasmuch as he 
was a prophet and could not do othenvise than preach, W 
did not keep his word But God forgave him. It h^ already 
been said that die Prophet was to commit each of the sins 


once , 

However, before the tribe was permitted to return to ttie 
city. It was necessary for the Quraishites to maintain their 
dignity They had commanded diat die decree of 
to remain at the door of the Caaba for all time, 
human hand ivas to touch it To the joy of all concerned, i 
happened that the prehment disappeared at night wMe n 
one was on guard at the Caaba The gods were ^ 
for this, and peace was solemnly celebrated. The as 
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returned to Mecca, took possession of their houses and 
resumed their seats in the city’s council 
, This all happened in the year 619 It was the beginning 
^ of a difficult time for Mohammed Disaster crept roxmd his 
house, it kept watch at his threshold, descended upon him, 
and threatened to overpower him. 
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Celebrated be the praises of Him who took His servant a journey by 
night from the Sacred Mosque to die Remote Mosque, the precinct 
of which we have blessed, to show him of our signs' £bran xvii, i 

Night lay over Arabia The holy city of Mecca slept peace- 
fully m the valley. The announcers in the bazaars were 
silent A black, hot wind blew from the desert, and dry, 
heavy air came from the rocks which lay around the city 
Exhausted by the night, the heavens and the desert, the 
Meccans lay in silence on their roofe They were thinking of 
their gams and cursmg Mohammed On the follotvmg day, 
as on the day before, the conflict between them would be 
continued 

The idols stood in the great courtyard of the Caaba, and 
stared with empty, dead eyes upon the palace of the Ummayah 
and were silent But tliere was no silence in the palace In a 
circle made up of the noblest of the Meccans, Abu Jahl thought 
up new schemes to destroy the Prophet Mohammed was 
weakened, deserted and humiliated. It was the tenth year of 
his mission Night lay over Arabia, black, impenetrable night 
In his house, to the north of the Caaba, Mohammed lay 
awake The mght surrounded him He was alone He 
worried over the prophets of old, over the stones diat were 
thrown at diem, and at the glory of their sacnfices 

Mohammed’s bed ivas lonely and dreary thoughts fi ed 
his heart He had suffered three blows and the future 
with dangers lay black before him Abu Tahb, Mohamme s 
unde, had died m his big palace, surrounded by all the 
Hashimites For years his firm hand had protected Mohammed 
and for years Mohammed had lived in peace and 
Now the Quraishites could do as they pleased Khadijah had 
died three days after the death of Abu Talib. She had been 
the first to recognize his mission and for fifteen years s e a 
been faithful and loyal to Mohammed This blow was tic 
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hardest Mohammed no longer had a ^vife nor had he any 
sons Now that he and the faithfiil were at the mercy of the 
Quraishites, life had become unbearable for him. So he 
decided to seek help and shelter m the city of Ta’if. With his 
slave, Zaid, he had ndden through the desert and arrived in 
Ta’if at night, where he encountered nothingbut contemptuous 
laughter, hatred and suspicion. His o\vn relatives in Ta’if 
turned from him, and %vitli insults and m disgrace he was 
chased from the city. Children and slaves threiv stones at 
him It was only through die courage of Zaid that he was 
saved The Quraish hafr made their preparations carefully 
With his face covered with blood, Mohammed returned to 
Mecca. But the gates of his native city were not open to him, 
and it was only after lengthy and humble pleadmg that he was 
permitted to return 

With hts eyes wide open, he lay upon his solitary bed and 
looked out mto the mght, and the agony in his soul was great. 
Suddenly he saw a man, dressed m robes embroidered widi 
gold, enter the room Mohammed recogiized him, for he 
always knew him no matter what his dress was. It ivas 
Gabriel This time he did not brmg a new revelation. A 
much greater honour was in store for the Prophet Gabnel 
led al-Buraq (“Lightnmg”), the heavenly steed The creature 
had a human head, the torso of a horse, the gleaming tail of a 
peacock and white wings “Ride with me,” said Gabriel, “and 
great things will be shown to your eyes." 

Al-Buraq flew over deserts, valleys and mountains and landed, 
as God had commanded him, at Ae great wall of Jerusalem 
On that night, the guardians of the temple were unable to 
close Its gates. They had to remain open for the messenger 
of God They were held open by a divine force, Mohammed 
entered the temple He was approached by the spirits of 
Abraham, Moses and Christ, who greeted him, and Mohammed 
prayed together with them 

Suddenly he saw a stream of light descend from heaven 
and shme upon Jacob’s rock. Mohammed approached the 
ight and saw a ladder which he ascended together ivith 
Gabnel. "^ey went up and knocked on the silver doors of the 
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first heaven Adam opened the doors and g reeted the greatest 
of the prophets. Mohammed saw many wondrous tmngs in 
the first heaven, including a rooster whose comb reached to 
the second heaven. The distance from heaven to heaven, as 
everyone knot's, is five hundred_j;ears 

The Prophet prayed and then wandered to the second 
heaven, winch was made of gleaming steel There he was 
greeted by the saintly Noah. In the third heaven, made of 
precious stones, the Messenger of God met an angel whose 
eyes were so far apart tliat it look seventy thousand days to 
go from one eye to the other. In the fourth heaven the 
Prophet saw an angel whose size was the length of five hundred 
days In the golden fifth heaven, the Prophet was greeted by 
the pious Aaron, the brother of Moses In the same heaven 
he met th^Angel of Resenge, whose face was of red brass 
In his hand he earned a fiery lance and lightning came from 
his eyes He sat on a throne surrounded by a wreath of fire, 
and a mountain of gloiving chains lay before him. 

An angel whose body was made of fire and ice lived in the 
sixth heaven, which was made of gleaming stones Moses also/ 
lived in this heaven, and his face became sad when he saw 
the Prophet, for he knew that Mohammed would lead more 
souls to Paradise than he had ever done 

No one knows what the seventh heaven was made of 
At Its gate he met the patriarch Abraham, the first of the 
faithful It was in this heaven that Mohammed saw an angel 
-with seventy thousand heads Each head had seventy thousand 
mouths, and in each mouth there were seventy thousand 
tongues Each tongue spoke seventy thousand languages and 
in all these languages the angel sang the praises of the Almghty 
Next to the angel stood the Lote-Tree, the branches o w ic 
Avere larger than the distance betiveen heaven and eartn 
The leaves on each branch were as big as an elephant s «r 
Angels sat under the tree, and there were as mmy as mere 
are grains of sand m the desert, thousands o ir 
each branch, and every seedling of the mee enclose ^ * 

a heavenly nymph In the middle of the , 

stood a house of prayer which ivas the image of the Caab 
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Stood on the spot which lies directly over the Caaba in Mecca. 
Each day seventy thousand angek visited the Caaba, and 
Mohammed, fulfillmg the old custom, racirled the heaven]y 
edifice seven times. 

' Not even Gabriel could enter the seventh heaven. The 
throne of God ivas erected over it Seventy veils covered His 
fece so that no one could see Him, so that no one could make 
a likeness of Him. Nor could Mohammed see the face of 
the Lord. 

The Lord of the World placed His nght hand on the 
shoulder and His left on the breast of the Prophet, and spoke 
to him at length and in a friendly voice. He taught him the 
things of life, explained the deeper meanmg of prayer, and 
showed him all honours. Altogether, the Lord of the World 
spoke ninstyjame thousand words to His Prophet and each 
word was filled with goodwill. 

At the command of the Almighty, the punishments of hell 
were also shown to Mohammed He saw Malik, the angel of 
hell He saw men who vrere condemned to swallow fire 
because they had squandered the treasures of the wise men. 
He saw men, whose bellies were blown up, tortured by 
crocodiles, for in their lifetime (hey had been usurers and 
cut-throats Then there were men who had good, fat meat 
before them and, lying beside it, stinking flesh, and diey were 
forced to eat the bad meat These were men who but 
seldom slept with the wives God had given them, who spent 
themselves on strange women Next to them, he saw women 
hangmg hy their breasts because they had presented their 
husbands with children that were not theirs Finally, the 
messenger of God once again mounted al-Buraq, ivhich 
brought him back to the earthly city of Mecca. 

And so the Prophet’s heavenly journey ended. Cosmo- 
giaphically, die journey was open to attack, but it was filled 
with daring poetry. How long had it lasted? When Moham- 
jue ad left his bed, he had upset a cup of "water, and when 

touched the 

The next day Mohammed told his story to his old aunt, 
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Umm Ham’, who was one of the oldest of the faithful. She 
listened to him m silence and then asked what he intended 
to do “I will go to the Caaba and tell all the faitlifiil and all 
^e disbelievers about the miracle,” replied Mohammed 
Then the old woman took hold of his garment and begged, 

Do not do that, O messenger of God, the disbelievers will 
have no confidence in you and the faithful will begin to 
doubt you.” Mohammed did not follow her advice He went 
to the courtyard of the Caaba, called the faithful and all tlie 
disbelievers who would listen to him, and told them about 
his night’s journey 

The people answered ibe Prophet’s vision with howls, 
laughter and derision “Do we need any better proof of your 
madness’” said the Meccans But the faithful bowed their 
heads in shame and were ready to leave Islam For never 
before had one heard anything similar in Mecca 

Abu Bakr, the noblest of the Meccans, was not in the 
Caaba when Mohammed related his vision The Quraishites 
hurried to his house to tell him of the Prophet’s disgrace 
“What would you say,” they began, “if a man were to tell 
you that he journeyed from Mecca to Jerusalem in one night, 
that he had ascended to the seventh heaven, there exchanged 
nmety-mne thousand words with God, and returned to 
Mecca m the same night?” 

“I would say that the man was a liar or mad,” Abu Bakr 
replied “Know then,” said the Meccans, "that the man who 
made such a claim is your finend Mohammed, who calls him- 
self the messenger of God ” “That can’t be true,” replied 
Abu Bakr m anger, “Then go to the Caaba and reassure 
yourself,” said the Meccans, and even the faithful confirmed 
their words “Then,” said Abu Bakr solemnly, “eveiy word 
of the journey is true and I believe in it as I beheve in day 
and mght ” Because Abu Bakr was rich, powerful and 
influential, none dared to laugh at him. Their belief in the 
mission was restored to the faithful, but the disbelievers did 
not cease to ridicule Mohammed They brought people to 
him who had been in Jerusalem, and demanded that the 
Prophet describe the city minutely. They sent messengers to 
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all the tribes in the desert to belittle Mohammed amongst 
them They accompamed him Avith laughter and howling 
when he walked through the streets, and persecuted his 
followers 

When the month of the feast came and the tribes of the 
desert poured mto the city, the Quraishites sent messengers 
to the city limits and to the city gates who said to each tribe 
“A dangerous madman lives m our city. He calls himself a 
prophet and declares that he journeyed to Jerusalem and back 
in one day, whereas you know that even the speediest cara\'an 
requires at least two months If this madman should speak 
to you, pay no attention to him.” 

When tlie Prophet attempted to preach the true faidi 
to the Bedouins who had come to the city, they turned 
from him saying, ‘Tour own people, who must know you, 
have told us that you were a har, consequently we cannot 
believe your words ” 

Mohammed’s heart -was filled with sadness Many people 
fell off from Islam its protector was dead, and Khadijah as 
well The city of Mecca lay around the sacred Caaba, laugh- 
mg, threatening and ridiculing, it would have nothing to do 
with the Prophet, it adored dead idols, collected wealth and 
warned all of the tribes of the desert, “Do not listen to him 
for he IS mad ” 

And so the Prophet decided to leave the city of his mission, 
and seek among the simple tribes of the wild Bedouins the 
protection and faith that he could not find in the courtyard 
of the Caaba 
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A martyr is he who gives his life for things other than earthly goods 

Mohammed 

Mohammed again left the aty and again he wandered through 
the desert The Bedouins journeyed past him, and the camels 
advanced majestically. The Prophet greeted them, and the 
simple desert folk returned his greetmg The name of the 
Prophet was no longer unknown to the nomad tribes and to 
the wild inhabitants of the desert. “That is Mohammed,” 
they said in respectftd tones “He claims that God speak s 
through his mouth ” The desert liked and honoured every- 
thing that was holy, and Mohammed enjoyed a portion of this 
respect 

There must be something m a man of noble birth who is 
blessed with a fortune and travels through the desert, speaks 
of godly things and belongs to the queen of cities, Mecca 
At least so the Bedouins thought, and they gave heed to 
Mohammed’s words 

Each desert tribe in Arabia had the secret desire to poss^ 
a saint of its own, for it mcreased its reputation, brought 
many an advantage and on occasion proved useful The 
tribal saint was well-treated, protected against enemies and 
his advice often asked in important matters If the saint was 
intelligent, it was quite possible for him to become_Ui£i:^SS? 
of the tribe At times regular competitions were held in 
order to secure a real saint and these holy men were o ten 
abducted or captured They were guarded like some precious 
possession The highest token of goodwill, however, was 
when the saint promised to die vnthm theJ «S^^^-J^ 
tribe There was no greater piece of luck than tliis or 
toBF" When the saint died, a mausoleum was f ^cted over 
his grave and next to it an annual market was hel 
saint was popular, his grave attracted many visitor 
meant wealth for the tribe To the people of e > 
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Mohammed was a holy man who had fought wjtli his own 
tnbe and now sought refuge Not all the Bedouins had been 
in Mecca and so it was that not all of them had heard what was 
said about the Prophet in the city. But all who saw Mohammed 
said to diemselves, such a holy man can do nothing but bring 
happiness to the tnbe. 

The Prophet became aware of his importance m the desert. 
He was a Meccan and a Quraishite of the noblest race of 
Arabia He was clever and had influential followers Every 
Bedouin tnbe counted itself lucky if they possessed his friend- 
ship A number of tribes came to Mohammed, kissed the hem 
of his garment and offered him protection The Prophet did 
not accept their offers He knew that the time of peace had 
passed and that the time of battle had come , the proud menace 
of Mecca lay before him. He had no means of conquermg 
It peaceably, and for this reason the messenger of God 
'^ught mighty wamors, bellicose tribes and courageous 
followers who could level for him the way which led to the 
truth 

It happened that one day the Prophet of God was passmg 
through the gorge of ‘Aqabah It was towards the end of the 
month of the feast in the year 620 Suddenly Mohammed 
saw SIX or eight Bedouins ranged around a fire The Prophet 
approached them and asked the name of their tribe “We are 
Khazrajites and come from Yathnb,” was die reply. The city 
of Yadirib was known to the Prophet for he had relatives 
there He knew too that many of its inhabitants were Jews 
familiar mth die Bible, and that they believed in but one god 
“Do you live together ivith the Jews?” asked Mohammed 
And the people of Yathnb answered in die affirmative “Then 
know that the God of the Jews is my God, and I am His 
messenger on earth ” These words made a strong impression 
on the strangers They themselves were heathens, but when 
they fought ividi the mighty Jewish tnbes, which happened 
frequently enough, the Jews would say, “Take heed, you 
headien, when the messenger of our God comes he mil gnnd 
)ou to dust ” But even the wisest among the Jeiis did not 
knou nhen the Messiah vias to come, so that the heathen 
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lived in peace for the time bemg. Suddenly the long-expected 
Messiah stood before them and made inquiries about the Jews 
He did not seem at all angry. 

The Khazraj were a simple, wild people The Messiah had 
come, but apparently the Jews m Yathrib knew nothing 
about It It would be wise for them to secure die goodwill 
of the new prophet at the outset They offered Mohammed 
shelter and protection. But Mohammed was cautious The 
time of the conflict was at hand and the Prophet had to be 
diplomatic He promised them nothmg’ and acted as if he 
were not at all dependent upon their help He explained 
Islam to them and commanded that they were to return 
within a year, brmging the best of their people with them 
The wild Khazrajites promised to remam true 'to Islam and 
went their ivay. 

A year had passed and the Prophet’s situation had become 
more precanous When Mohammed returned to Mecca and 
shyly walked through the streets, thd children threw stones 
at him or covered his head with sand. None of the Quraishites 
would do business with him, and he was even forbidden 
entrance to the temple His followers were impoverished and 
penshmg Sometimes Mohammed feared that it ivas 
reno’wn of a saviour, but the martyr’s croivn of thorns which 


awaited him , 

When the year was over, and the Bedouins again poure 
into Mecca, twelve men came from Yathrib and said that they 
were the representatives of the Khazraj They talked with e 
Prophet and again offered him their protection The prophet 
still hesitated He taught them the tenets of Islam at great 
length, converted them to the true feith and made 
not to worship other gods, not to steal, not to kill chi ren, 
not to bear false witness, and to obey the Prophet in a 
thmgs But he did not demand the most important pledge 
of all, that they were to fight for the true faith even if it cos 
them life and fortune The oath which they did take « flc 

the oath of the women, when a woman is converte o 
it suffices that she take this minor oath . . „ nf the 

Again the Prophet refused to accept the protec lo 
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people of Yathnb, for the city did not seem safe enough and 
the people too wild and hostile. However, as a token of his 
favour, he sent to the feithful in Yathnb Musab ibn ‘Umair, 
who was to teach them, read the Koran, and arrange the 
necessary transactions To the people of Yathnb he said, 
“Return in one year ” 

Musab ibn ‘Umair was ivise He had been much beloved 
m his youth He knew how to dress well, was a past master 
in the art of doing nothing and spent his money like no other. 
All this gave him much expenence in life But his heart had 
remained empty, had tired of the inane fashionable way of 
living of that time He had been converted to Islam and 
served it with heart and soul. He had been one of the faithful 
who had emigrated to Abyssinia and had returned clothed m 
rags He was not only wnse, but cunmng as well He believed 
m the Prophet and was well adapted to diplomatic affairs 
When Mohammed felt that the time was ripe for open con- 
flict, he did not select a preacher to be his representative in 
Yathnb, but a diplomat. Musab ibn ‘Umair, who had once 
again become fashionable, proved himself worthy of the trust 
He remained in Yathnb for an entire year and recited the 
verses of the Koran In addition, he related wondrous things 
about the wsdom of the Prophet. In that year, he acrom- 
plislied the conversion of all the tnbes in Yathnb. The Jews 
were converted because they believed that Mohammed -was a 
Jew like themselves, and the heathen because they hoped that 
Mohammed would defend them against the Jeivs 

Another year had gone by. In the spring of 622, m the 
time of the feast, Musab returned to Mecca and brought a 
stately delegation of seventy men Avith him from Yathnb 
They put up their tents near Mecca, nsited the Caaba and 
performed all the magical ceremonies so as not to attract 
attention to themsehes. Apparently they paid no heed to the 
mad Hashimite. men ni^it set in, dark covered figures 
stoic their iray into the camp of the Yathribites. They were 
the Prophet and his uncle al-‘ Abbas, uho had no faith in his 
nepheiY but, being,a noble Hashimite, had placed him under 
ms protection. 
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The Arabs of Yathnb, having been carefully coached by 
Musab, received the Prophet ivi^ all the reverence the simple 
folk of the desert were capable of Before any negotiations 
could take place, a remarkable ceremony had to be per- 
formed It was necessary that Mohammed be officially 
excommunicated from the tribe of the Hashim No one could 


do this other than his fashionable protector, his uncle 
al-‘ Abbas, who in all probability was overjoyed at ridding 
himself of his troublesome nephew in this manner But 
al-‘ Abbas was no fool and he took care to retain the goodivill 
of all sides He made a long speech, in which he told them 
how dear his nephew was to him, how secure the Prophet was 
under his protection even though they did not share the _same 
opinions But since, for reasons which the uncle could not 
understand, his dearly beloved nephew ivished to join the 
tribe of the people of Yathnb, he had no desire to stand in his 
way and acceded to his request most unwillingly However, 
he would only do so if the people of Yathnb would swear by 
all that was holy and dear to them that they would treat jjis, 
nephe w with a ll, co nceivable res pect. The Yathnbites agreed 
and al-‘ Abbas left the tent He had won a great battle that 
night, possibly greater than he himself knew, for later on his 
family was to furnish the eiranent caliphs of Islam 

Now the negotiations started in earnest The people of 
Yathnb agreed to take in Mohammed and all his followers and 
be obedient to him in all good things At the same time, they 
humbly asked what these good things were This time the 
Prophet went a step further “You must,” he said, o ey me 
implicitly and must defend me just as you defend your wiv® 
and children You must know that my heart is open to all 
people, and not to you alone You must sacnfice your i oo 
and your fortune for the true faith, if I comman you 


This was a large demand, and again the Yathnbites ? 
inquired what their reward would be if diey were c 
upon to offer up blood and fortune for the cause am , 
answered the Prophet The people had 
tales of Musab what Paradise was Of course it would 
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to enter into Paradise, but at the same time one could not 
afford to neglect mortal things “If we fight for you and 
secure wealth and fortune for you, wll you not leave us and 
return to your own people’” asked a wise old man, for he 
knew how important it was for a city to shelter the grave of 
a saint. Thereupon Mohammed swore not to leave his adopted 
home, to look out for its welfare, to love the people and to 
regard their blood as his blood Tins ended the transactions 
A ratlier ijuestionable prophet was turned into an actual 
statesman and politician 

Mohammed immediately appointed his representative in 
Medina He held out his hand to each of the seventy men and 
left the camp It had been agreed upon that all tlie faithful 
were to depart from Mecca gradually in order to emigrate 
to Yathrib The Prophet himself wished to be tlie last to 
leave so tliat none of the faithful need suffer because of him 
The emigration ivas to be earned out as secretly as possible 
No one was to know that the Prophet was soon to be called 
to great tilings in the city of Yathrib. 

When assemblies are held by mght, when a large group of 
people wishes to emigrate, when the seed of a new state is to 
be planted, it is obvious that it cannot all be accomplished in 
secret One day, the Quraishites learned of tlie plans of the 
dangerous madman, and the indignation on die part of the 
bankers of Mecca was great. Had it not sufficed tliat the 
Haslnmite had disturbed tlie entire city, that he wished to 
destroy both trade and the city’s gods’ And now he even 
Mished to emigrate with all his followers into a strange city 
where, freed from the jurisdiction of sane people, he might 
attempt to attack Ins oivn city. Truly, tins was treason 
indeed 

The financiers of Mecca at once suggested that stringent 
measures be taken against the emigrants But most of die 
Quraishites would have none of it On the contrary, diey 
thought the idea an excellent one, for the faitlifiil left the 
citj m secret and were forced to leave their possessions and 
monejs behind It would be possible to seize the deserted 
property or secure it at but small expense. Were immediate 
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action taken against Mohammed, then the emigration would 
cease and the profits of the Quraishites be curtailed Since 
they knew that Mohammed had vowed that he would not leave 
the city until the last of the faithful bad gone, they decided to 
wait and in the meantime keep an eye on the traitor 

Conditions must have Been remarkable in Mecca Eveiy 
day one or the other of the faithfxil disappeared, every da) 
one or the other house was occupied by the Quraishites, and 
ever)' day young Meccans marched up and down in front of 
the house of the traitor, sang songs of contempt and dension 
and swore that they would have their reckoning with Moham- 
med when the last Moslem had left both city and his possessions 
behind him. 

At last the time had come Only Mohammed, Abu Bakr 
and ‘All remamed in the city In the great assembly ball of 
the Caaba, the noblest among the Quraish had come together 
to decide upon weighty things. All knew that the opportune 
moment had come to settle matters with the disturber But 
not one dared suggest the remedy which would exterminate 
the movement for ever 


The Quraishites were courageous But at the same tunc 
they W’ere merchants and they hated bloodshed Blood begets 
blood, and, where blood flows peaceful commerce is at an 
end, busmess ceases and capital is decreased The Quraishites 
knew this by experience None of tbe families wished to ta "c 
the curse of a blood-feud upon itself For now Mohammeci 
was under the protection of the Khazraj, w'ho were ceittin ) 
not to be trifled with One thing was clear Mohammed was 
not to be permitted to leave the city “We will throw im m 
fetters into jail,” spoke the Quraish, only to become silent 
again, for they all knew that sooner or later the Prop et wo 
be set free no matter how well he was guarded 

Then the Father of Hell, Abu Jahl, arose, j 

all the Quraish “Mohammed must die,” said Abu JaW, an , 
m order to avoid a blood-feud, each family must ® 

participant in the murder. Then the blame vvil a up 
all, and no hand will dare be raised against all the tn 
Quraish ” Abu Jahl was a wise man He knew what 
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saying The Yathribites would be powerless against all the 
families of the Quraish. 

Each family selected a youth to aid m nddmg die city of 
the Prophet However, whenever an entire city comes to a 
decision, it cannot remam hidden from the individual. Soon 
the Prophet learned of what had been planned against him 
and when he was to be the victim of the Quraish da^ers, and 
he determined to flee. 

Mohammed was not only a prophet but a man also, and, 
like other men, he had business affairs in the city. He also 
had debts and he did not ivish to leave before everythmg had 
been paid, so that no one could say that the Prophet had fled 
with the money of odiers 

Two of the faithful stayed with Mohammed in the city, 
Abu Bakr and ‘Ali ‘Ah was the yotmger and the Prophet 
decided to leave him behind When the night had come in 
which the Meccan youths were to surround his house, Moham- 
med fled over the wall and took refiige m the house of Abu 
Bakr. But 'Ah, wrapped m the mantle of the Prophet and 
with his green turban on his head, remamed on the terrace of 
the Prophet’s house The Quraish came, surrounded the house, 
saw the green turban and said, “Now the Prophet can no 
longer escape ’’ At daivn, they poured into tlie house from the 
street, saw ‘Ah quietly sleepmg there, and awakened him 
saying, “Where is Mohammed’” “If I only knew!” answered 
the sleepy ‘Ah 

Immediately a wild chase after the Prophet set in. Moham- 
med would simply have to be captured The Quraishites 
took their best horses, and ivith draivn swords and sharp 
lances they rode mto the desert in order to kill the messenger 
of God 

In the meantime, the messenger of God was crossmg the 
endless, yellow desert Only his fnend Abu Bakr accom- 
panied him “The Quraish will follow us,” said Abu Bakr, 
“they wll slay us ivith sharp swords, they wll cut up our 
bodies Wild animals will howl over our graves Mighty and 
hateful IS this people " 

Mohammed remamed silent He looked out into the 
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distance, at the wide world wbch lay before him, and 
thought of the city of Mecca, and of the sword which he 
was now to bring to the people 
^t was in 622 that Herachus vanquished Chosroes The 
people in the East and in the West were under the rule of 
Christendom, the Cross had conquered the world, and no 
one dreamt that in tliat year two anxious Arabian riders 
were carrying the fate of the world in their hands The 
reckoning of time in Islam begins with that nde through the 
desert, with the Hegira In the year 622, Mohammed became 
a statesman, a statesman who earned a sword 

Mohammed rode through the desert Mecca, in which the 
faith had been founded, lay behmd him But the Quraishites 
wtli drawn swords were nding through the desert as ivell, 
and, since their steeds were faster, they soon spied the fugitives 
in the distance The fugitives saw their persecutors at the 
same time, and Abu Bakr said, “O Mohammed, the desert is 
flat, we are but two, and the Quraishites are behind us ” 
Then Mohammed replied, “You are wrong, Abu Bakr, we 
are not two but three, you, I and God ” The Quraishites 
came nearer and nearer and Aliu Bakr became more frightened 
The fugitives discovered a small cave, humed up to it and 
hid in Its depths A miracle happened a huge spider crawled 
to the entrance of the cave and rapidly spun its web across it 
Soon the Quraishites appeared “The desert is flat,” they said 
“The tivo could not have disappeared They are in the cave ” 
The wisest of the Quraish looked at the entrance and, finally, 
said proudly, “They cannot be m the cave for do you not see 
that an old spider’s web covers the entrance’ The web 
would be tom had the tivo gone in ” The Quraish wondered 
atjh&^Xisdom of their leader_and rode on 

It was silent about the cave The two fugitives 
down to offer a prayer of thanksgivmg, but before they ha 
finished they heard footsteps which came to a halt at the 
entrance to the cave Three of the Quraishites had remaine 
behind and now stood before the cave They saw the we , 
tore it open and entered Abu Bakr held his breath in tenor 
And again a imracle happened, for the three men di not 
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search tlie cave. They rested for a while and tlien went their 
way In such a manner, God protected his messenger, 
Mohammed 

The Prophet spent a day and a night in the cave m tlie 
desert, and Abu Bakr was with him When the time had 
come, they left the cave and resumed their flight Again 
tliey rode through the desert The sun shone unmercifully, 
the sand was hot and the Prophet was dying of thirst. They 
met a Jew, Naurus, who was bringing water to his children 
He saw the Prophet and realized that he was suffenng from 
thirst “I am the Jew, Naurus," he said, “my children are 
thirsty, but you must take this w'ater, for we both believe m 
one God ” And so the Prophet’s thirst was stilled To 
commemorate die event, the Feast of the Saving of the Prophet 
■was called Naurus Bairam, 

The messenger of God continued his flight through the 
desert until in the distance he saw the village of Quba’, a 
suburb of Yadirib, Here the flight was at an end, 

Islam had been firmly laid doivn as a faith and now it was 
to become an empire The spirit became power, and the 
Mord became deed The faith was to erect a world, for the 
nothingness out of which the spirit came had been overcome 

With sword in hand, the Prophet rode towards Yathnb 
which from now on was to be called Madinat-an-Nabi, “the 
city of die Prophet ” The sword and the Koran were to rule 
the M orld. 
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If this IS Islam, arc wc not all Moslems? Goethe 

A PIOUS Islamic legend tells us that on the night when 
Mohammed was pcnnittcd to step before the eyes of Allah, 
the Almighty had given him the commandment that man must 
say fifty prayers a day in praise of Allah Only if he did this 
could he be sure of Allah’s mercy Mohammed bowed doivn 
before the Almighty, promised that he would force man to 
say fifty prayers each day, and went out of the palace of the 
Lord of the World 

When he had reached the sixth heaven, the messenger of 
God met Moses the Piophet Mohammed’s long sojourn in 
the palace of the Almighty had aroused the curiosity of 
Moses which commandments had Mohammed received? 
Since Moses was a great prophet, he did not have to be 
ashamed of his cuiiosity, so he went up to Mohammed and 
asked what God had commanded him. “Allah has com- 
manded that man must say fifty prayers daily,” said Mohammed 
Moses shook his head and said, “I am an old prophet, grown 
honourably grey I know men too well They will never 
say fifty prayers ” Mohammed, who respected die words of 
his predecessor, returned to the dirone of die Almig tj 
and said, "O Lord of the World, men will not say fifty prayers 
a day." In His mercy, the Lord of Mankind remitted twenty- 
five of the prayers 'And again Moses said to the messenger 
of God, “Nor will men say twenty-five prayers” Again 
Mohammed returned to die throne of the Almig ty an 
be^ed for his sinful, weak people, and again he found mercy 
Mohammed made the tnp from the sixth 
throne of the Compassionate One many times, for Mos« w 
wise and experienced, and the Almighty was merci 
the number of prayers prescribed by God was reduced o , 
and even the sceptical Moses had to admit that this wa 
too much 
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This legend is very characteristic of the nature of Islam. 
It IS a religion with a maximum of possibilities and a minimum 
of responsibilities, a religion which in its commandments, 
dogma and doctnne has reached a pinnacle of external sim- 
plicity This external simplicity is internally enlivened wnth 
a messianic-theocratic trend. 

Mohammed demanded but little from his followers, and 
yet, at the same time, this little was a great deal. “God will 
make your feith easier, for man is weak,” says the Koran, 
and, in fact, the prayers of the new teaching had been reduced 
to a minimum And the mmimum had been carefiilly worked 
out No priests and no temples were needed, and even 
prayer itseh was not always obligatory. “You %vill be forgiven 
if when travellmg you neglect your prayers m foreign lands.” 
Even pilgnmages and festing could be avoided. Sickness, 
poverty and the like were sufficient grounds 

On the other hand, the life of the totemistic Arab was 
full of taboos A number of foods could not be touched 
Here, too, the Koran says, “Forbidden to you is that which 
dies of Itself, and blood, and the flesh of swine, and that which 
IS devoted to other than God ” All the external requirements 
of feith were unimportant in the salvation of man, for God 
could forgive if ffiey were neglected. “How shall God 
recognize the faithful’” asks one of the revelations, and the 
reply reads, “In the love shown for children, members of the 
family, neighbours and all men. Would you approach God, 
thenJovi e Ins creature s.” 

Islam IS probably the only world religion w^hich recogmzes 
the belief ffiat the adherents of other religions are not barred 
from attaining salvation. The famous fifth sura says word for 
word. "Verily, those who believe and those who are Jews, 
and the Sabaeans, and the Chnstians, whosoever believes m 
God and the last day, and does what is right, there is no fear 
for them, nor shall they grieve.” It was made easy for man to 
accept Islam Human fmilty was recognized m 4iis religious 
system, and only now and agim, like distant bolts of lightning, 
verses appeared which illuminated the deep nature of this 
faith. “Conquer evil through good,” says the eleventh sura, 
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and ihe entire faith can be reduced to one sentence “Would 
you approach God, be pure and be just.” 

The easier, the more comprdiensible and tolerant the 
external interpretations were, the more difficult was the 
internal way of the faitliful which at first had hardly been 
elucidated. The internal way has best been formulated by a 
great Islamic mystic. “You will simultaneously have the soul 
of an animal and the soul of an angel Cast ofiF the soul of the 
animal and let the soul of the angel excel ” 

But the way to perfection is difficult Not everyone can 
tread it Mohammed knew this, and he did not wish for the 
way to Paradise to be closed to sinful mankind “The time 
will come when we shall be forgiven and set free, even if we 
have fulfilled but one-tenth of that which the Lord has 
commanded,” comforts Mohammed 

The most remarkable thing about Mohammed was that 
two characters seemed to dwell peaceably within him the 
ecstatic prophet and the calm practician He alone knew 
the vvay, and to the otliers it was to remain hidden for the 
time being At first, in tlie beginnings of Islam, it was only 
important that mankind, Arabian mankind, should be won 
over to monotheism When this had been accomplished, 
when the primitive assumption of Islam had been accepted, 
then the rest which still remained closely guarded within 


Mohammed could be dealt witli 

Mohammed did not hurry His meteoric ascent was 
basically a step-by-step advance He began modestly ear 
after year he developed Islam into world-embracing impor- 
tance Here we meet a deep, internal similarity behvem 
Mohammed and Luther Both trod their ways shyly, slowly 
and carefully, and -they were only half aware where t a 
way led, both developed their teaching gradually, o 
were 'masters of caution, vision and discretion, and at e 
same time they were carried on by a ^ 

which they never deviated one iota and which they e 
courageously Strangely enough, they were bot t e , 
of a language which made the founding of their fait s po 
In fact, die work of Mohammed recalls that of Luther 
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and there, a revulsion against dead ritual, the intensification 
of the spiritual life, and the refusing of all middle-men 
hetiveen man and God Here and there, an mtemal purity, 
the capability of the calm reasonmg out of a deep inner 
conviction “Here I stand' I cannot act otherwise.” This 
confession of Ludier’s was spoken innumerable times by the 
Arabian prophet among the stone idols of the Caaba This 
was in the year 620, many centuries before the appearance 
of the northern reformer 

Mohammed’s spirit was by no means humble, modest or 
tolerant. He created a faith and the faith was at the same 
time a demand The faith in one god had been proclaimed 
in Mecca, and only few of the Quraishites recognized the 
inherent danger of this confession If there was only one god 
and Mohammed ivas his only prophet, then it was logical to 
assume that sooner or later the Prophet would demand the 
solsjeadership over the entire people, masmuch as he would 
be the only revealer of God’s will. If the only god spoke 
through one mouth, then everything which came from that 
mouth would have to be accepted as divine command The 
belief in one god, the belief in his prophet, also brought up 
the question of world-sovereignty And since the faith was 
identical wth the Prophet, Mohammed the man would 
demand this right for himself This too was the most darmg 
of the precepts of Islam. “I am a man like the others,” declared 
Mohammed, and yet this simple man demanded sovereignty 
over the entire world 

This demand was the absolute, logical sequel to the tolerant, 
pliable, basic theses of the Prophet Never had die Prophet 
pronounced these dogmas m Mecca, nor had he even hinted 
at them But when he founded the State of the faithful, a 
natural result was the question of sole, unimpaired world- 
leadership Islam made demands for world-leadership. The 
demand was to be realized in Medina. 

To Mohammed was given that which had been permitted 
to but few prophets, thinkers, philosophers and seekers after 
God, either before or after his time: he was permitted to 
practise i\hat he preached Mohammed erected tlie edifice 
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of a state, a practical Weltanschauung , a world-power, out of 
the abstract words of the Koran Medina was tlie incarnation 
of this woik. 

The way which led to all this was a spiritual one In a 
resplendent world, which actually was split in two internally, 
there appeared, unaccompanied by any powerful iactors, die 
beginning of all worlds, tlie word And the word, the spirit, 
which was borne by a simple practician, withstood and 
opposed a host of similar hostile practicians who held all the 
powerful factors of tliose times in tlieir hands, with the 
exception of one tlie word. 

The victory of Islam is die triumph of the spiiit The 
right to world-leadership, which the spirit claimed here, 
must of necessity have contained actual substance, must have 
possessed a spiritual and at the same time a practical, feasible 
programme, a goal winch made the upheaval of mankind 
worth while. 

What was Mohammed’s goal? In comparison to the 
religious systems of ancient times, it is quite possible that 
this goal contained but little winch was new Yet the old 
was now carried over wth an unlieard-of determination into 
tlie practical This practical realization of an abstract, religious 
teaching for tlie first time is really die only new note in world- 
history Tlie practical theology winch Mohammed defended 
in Medina combined politics, state and religion in an unified 
whole which was not to be disintegrated in centuries to come 

In contrast to all the states created in the old Orient, the 
state of God, the state of Islam, was a democratic institution 
Its democracy had ensued out of die primitive spirit ot me 
desert Mohammed destroyed the nature, the particu 
of the free tribes The coundess tribes of the Arabs were t 
be replaced by one large tribe ofjslam, which at first wa|^ 
embrfee Arabia and thli the world. The internal 
bf diis great tribe was exactly like the structure of a desei 
tribe Tlie members of a tribe are all equal, and equa y 

are die faithful in Islam. t-nown 

' The form of government in Islam was like the regi 

to die tribes The tribal leader had limited power for he was 
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bound by tradition, and he was merely the first m the council 
of the elders It was the same in Islam. Here too diere were 
no monarchs One knew only the regent of the prophetic 
office, who was responsible to the wise men of the new faith 
and who could be removed at any time. But the laws, the 
traditions ivluch embrace all, go back to the founder of the 
tnbe, in this case, Mohammed. While Mohammed wandered 
over the steppes, he perceived the primitive system of desert 
democracy, he tested it, and lent it world-importance And 
the system of the poor Bedouins showed itself capable of 
impressing a charactenstic stamp upon the world of the 
Orient, and has influenced its fate even down to our day. 

Mohammed and Islam deserve credit for havmg been the 
first to give democracy (that is, the thesis of absolute equality 
of mankind) development on a broad scale The equality of 
mankind remained a fundamental axiom until the downifall of 
the caliphate For hundreds of years races, classes and castes 
disappeared m tins world-erabracmg system 

Equality of mankind was theologically founded in Islam, 
for die democracy of Islam was a theocratic democracy 
Men were slaves of God and as slaves they were equal Each 
one was strictly ruled by the laws of God Equality in 
Islam was not tantamount to freedom, just as the pre-Islamic 
Arab ivas anything but free The ideal of Islam was like the 
ideal of all Oriental conquerors and leaders- the dependence 
of man upon a simple law, yet firm as iron, before which 
everything called man was equal 

The empires of the Orient were practically all built on this 
law Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, none of them wanted any- 
thing else Their empires rose and fell. Notlung could 
impede their decline But Islam remained Its democracy, 
its laws, Its social conceptions endured For behind Islam 
stood the free, untrammelled, creative spint This spirit 
could not perish 

Mohammed had appointed the wamor Mu'adh to be 
govemoi of the province of Yemen “How will you decide 
in questions of government?” asked the Prophet. “According 
to tlie laws of the Koran,” replied Mu'adh. “And if jou find 
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no answer there’” “Then I will follow your example ” “But 
if that does not suffice’” “Then I will follow the dictates of 
my own spirit ” The Prophet praised the warrior and held 
him up as an example to others. For the Prophet knew that 
one could rule men with weapons, la^vs and punishments, but 
that they can only be led through the free spirit 

This spirit of the boundless, free, eternal desert gave to the 
Prophet the leadership over the world of the Orient 
The beginning of this leadership was Medina 
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Here ends the life history of the Prophet Mohammed, and his career as a 
statesman begins 

The sword prepares the ^vay for the spmt 

Through the power of the word, a State is bom in the desert The way 
of this State is the way of Islam 

The State ivas Mohammed 
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The Faith fled to Medina like the snake fleeing into its hole. Soihan 

A CITY, a country accustomed to the free life of the desert, 
suddenly and ivithout making any conditions submits to a 
strange fanatic who had been dnven from his own home. 
It sacnfices its independent existence, takes up Avidi the 
enemies of yesterday and capitulates to the despotic will of 
the stranger. 

How IS that possible’ 

By marchmg eleven days to the north, of Mecca, one 
comes to the city of Yathnb, which hes in the middle of a 
small oasis. Once upon a brae, so long ago that no legends 
concerning it have come down to us, the region was volcanic. 
At that time the earth quaked, streams of lava poured over the 
land, flames arose from the craters and the enfare country 
burned to the shores of the great sea All this happened in 
tlie grey past when there were no human beings to create 
legends in order to record the past. 

Legends tell us that the Amalelates came from the North, 
and that their chief, Yathnb, discovered a few water sources 
there and built a number of clay huts to which he gave his 
name The legendary Amalekites were followed by the Jews, 
who settled m the country in order to carry on trade in the 
wild, bare desert. In ancient days, three Jewsh tribes ruled 
over Yathnb, the Banu Nadir, the Banu Qainuqa' and the 
Banu Quraizah The tnbes waged war, nvalled one another 
and did not differ much from the heathen tnbes of the 
country 

Yathrib nas but a small, unprotected city Trade did not 
seem to prosper there Its inhabitants spent half their 
time m war with their neighbours, rivals and the professional 
robbers in the desert. 

It happened that in the fourtli century after Christ a dam 
suddenlj burst in Yemen m the south of Arabia and turned a 
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fertile piece of land into barren desert. A number of tribes 
sveic plungcfl info misery, they left ibe land and wandered 
norllnvaids to seek tlieir fortune anew Among the emigrants 
svcic two Yemenite tribes, the Kliarraj and the Aus The 
Jes\s, the ancient rulers of the city, were capable merchants 
but they had no talent for politics TJicy permitted the two 
tribes to enter then city and a sort of contract svas made to 
govern their relations witir one another. The immigrants 
iNcre to till the soil and fight the enemy, while the Jews svere 
to car ry on trade and i cmain at peace. Actually, both races 
s\ ere nothing hut desert people who had never submitted to 
any icslramt Trade, pillage and war w'crc one and the same 
thing to them, and tribal lies meant more than religion, 
contracts and political wisdom 

The five tribes paid but scant attention to their treaty. They 
svarred w'lth one another regardless of religion Jews fought 
Jews, Arabs fought Arabs Jews allied themselves with Arabs 
to fight other Jews. A general state of anarchy reigned m 
Yathrib. But the five tribes w'hich were constantly fighting 


one another svere dependent upon a common factor, the green 
fei tile oasis Therefore, the ss'ar of all against all never broke 
the feudal laws ; the palm trees, fields and ss ells remained sacred. 

The oasis svas riciv, productisc and famous. Tall palms gresv 
there, the air svas licavy-ladcn svith the perfume of flosvers, 
and the dales of Yathnb ss-erc knosvn in all the deserts, 
while llic Jewish goldsmiths svere famous dirougliout Arabia 
Five tribes shared the rule over Yathnb, pursued agriculmre 
or trade, fought svith one another and had no idea that there 
svas any form of community life other than tlie continuous 

feuds of the tribal republic of Yathnb 

Actually, the possession of the city svas a source of sveakness 
to the five tribes Both city and oasis svere unprotected 
No one in all Yathrib knew how to erect fortifications around 
the city The cultivating of fields and palm trees bound tl 
inhabitants to the eartli svhich they svere , 

Having renounced the free existence of the nomads, they had 

^^m^ertfr^Sbian svorld is divided into tw'o, the nomads 
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and the city-dwellers Strangely enough, the nomads always 
remain nomads even diough they become sedentary, and it is 
equally true that the city-dwellers are always regarded as such 
no matter how much they may wander about It is not their 
present condition which counts, but their past In every 
walk of life and under all circumstances, the city-dwellers 
and the nomads are taught to hate and fight each other 
The history of Arabia and the history of the caliphate down 
to our oivn time is filled ivith this hatred. 

The fashionable merchants of Mecca, who had lived m the 
city for generations, were regarded as nomads. They nere 
descendants of pure and noble Bedouins, and even though they 
were merchants they remamedpure Bedouins in character and 
manner The people of Yathnb who had wandered in from 
Yemen, the Aus and the Khazraj, were looked upon as 
sedentary', although they were less firmly bound to their city 
than were the fashionable Meccans to the capital. A fierce 
hatred was deeply rooted in both cities The Meccans 
despised the inhabitants of Yathrib who were dependent upon 
die soil, and these m turn looked with jealousy upon die 
gentlemen of the Caaba, protected by their three hundred and 
sixty gods, who set the fashion throughout the desert. 

Despite its fourteen thousand inhabitants, Yathrib remained 
a helpless city It had no government. By means of a treaty 
winch had never been taken seriously and because of their 
common mterests, the tribes were but loosely connected. 
As in Mecca, there was no ruling power, no common religion, 
no laws, no gaol and no monardis. Instead there were blood- 
feuds, primitive desert lavis, and tlie melancholic, never- 
ceasing envy of Mecca, the queen of cities. 

To this republic, to this city which was not a city, came 
Musab ibn ‘Umair, the envoy of Mohammed, whose object 
It w’as to win over these remarkable people to the faith of the 
Prophet 

How did he succeed’ 

Musab ibn ‘Umair was an intelligent man, familiar W'lth the 
principles of Oriental diplomacy: to observe, to promise and 
to remain silent This brought him success. 
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At that time, the rivalry between tlie tribes of Yathrib 
had assumed a defirate form The Jewish tribes, formerly the 
rulers of the city, had lost their position to the two Yemcmte 
tribes The result was that the victors "fought one another 
while the Jews peacefully (a peace actually filled with feuds) 
aiivaited the coming of better times. But all the tribes were 
filled with the same fear, the fear that a mighty enemy might 
come and drive them out of the rich oasis They were equally 
afraid because they were well aware that they could never be 
as wealthy, as mighty and as united as their proud neighbours 
of Mecca 


Tlie people of Yathnb knew but little about the new 
prophet nor did religion mean much in their life The Jews 
had their rabbis, the heathen had their idols, and diat sufficed 
for their metaphysical needs They knew that prophets existed 
and diat a prophet, alive or in a mausoleum, could benefit a 
city. Mohammed demanded but little, he merely asked for 
asylum, something wbch an Arab would never deny a stranger. 
Obviously, the inhabitants of Yathrib never suspected that 
the domination over the city was connected with this asylum 
At first they had merely pledged themselves to give hospi- 
tality and, in accordance ■with the law, to defend the guest 
There had been other decisive factors m the invitation 
extended to the Prophet The Aus and the Khazraj knew that 
the Jews were awaiting the coming of a great prophet They 
thought It a wise move to have an Arabian prophet in their 
midst who did not ask much and promised a great deal In 
recognizing him diey were not obliged to make any sacrihces 
The sober men of Yathnb cared but little for their heathen 
idols They had no Caaba, no annual market and no way ot 
utilizing their gods to advantage. On the contrary, there wiu 
good reason to doubt tlieir power On the * 

new religion seemed quite promising and one , 

try It out Then, too, it would greatly annoy the hated 
Quraish and harm the prestige of the Caaba and i 
That was a loyous prospect Musab had considere 

S ellamed .t (o hm, 

the result that the number of converts visibly increased. 
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The Jewish tribes as well, although they had no thought 
of relinquishing their own religion, were quite sympathetic 
to the Prophet. Tb^ knew that Mohammed beheved in one 
God and that his 'GSd ivas also that of the Jews. They had 
heard that the Prophet spoke ivith great respect of the 
people of the Scriptures and that he even placed them above 
the heathen Arabs It was safe to assume that, m the case of 
war, Mohammed and his followers would take the side of the 
Jews They thought that he was a hanif, qualified to brmg 
about reconcihation betiveen the participants m blood-feuds, 
to restore peace and order and hkewise give a new lease of 
life to commerce Hamfs, God-fearing men and tlie eneimes 
of idols, were known to them and often were under their 
protection For this reason they had no objection to taking 
in another holy man mto their community. 

Both the Jews and the heathen were sorely nustaken. 

But the Prophet too was mistaken, for he had thought that 
the Jews would recogmze the true faith and go over to Islam 
He was much m error A difficult conflict lay before him, a 
conflict with the people of the Scriptures, who would have 
nothing to do wth the teachmgs of the new sage 

Nevertheless, Musab proved himself to be an able diplomat 
His promises, his praises and his msinuations made consider- 
able impression upon the simple sons of the desert The 
influence of the important, fashionable Moslem who had come 
from Mecca -was not unimportant. Wholesale were tlie con- 
versions to the new religion and the new adherents were ready 
to destroy their old gods. 

When Mohammed together with Abu Bakr, exhausted by 
their flight, arrived m Quba’, the majority of the tribes of the 
Aus and Kliazraj had embraced the new faith Pieces of the 
shattered wooden and stone idols lay in the dust of the 
narrow streets 

From that time on, Yathrib was called Madinat-n-Nabi — 
the city of the Prophet — ^Medina. This occurred on Fnday, 
the second of July, in the year 622. 
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L’dtat, c’cst moi Louis XIV 

Covered witli dust and dirt, their clothing tom, their camels 
exhausted, the Prophet and Abu Bakr reached the hill and 
village of Quba’, the vacation spot of Yathrib The Prophet’s 
tired camel knelt down under a spreading fruit tree Tlie 
news of Mohammed’s arrival had spread fest All the inhabi- 
tants of die hide village ran up to greet the new prophet 
Mohammed sat in die shade of the tree next to a well To 
mark the turning point in his career, he took from his finger 
a large seal ring, which he had brought with him from Mecca, 
and threw it into the well 

The people of Qub'a did not know which of the new arrivals 
was the Prophet Some bowed before Abu Bakr and others 
before Mohammed Then Abu Bakr arose, stood behind the 
Prophet and began to wave a cloth over Mohammed’s head, 
this was the first royal honour shown to the Prophet 

The messenger of God spent four days in the village of 
Quba' The faithful came to him to pay their respects, 
unbelievers came, listened to his words and were converted 
The mighty sheikh, Buraidah ibn al-Hasib, togedier with 
seventy of his followers, fell at the feet of the Prophet and 
swore to die for the true feith Heathens, festively 
came from Medina, damned their gods and greeted the 
Prophet None in Medina knew of his humble origin, none 
could say they had known him when he herded the sheep of 

the Hashim , 

On the second day following his arrival, a poor slave 

named Salman al-Farsi came to the house of the 
He was a Persian by birth who for decades had ® 

true prophet tliroughout the world and had now found ium 
in the oasis of Medina. Salman was bom m Isphahan, had been 
a fire-worshipper and then had left both faith and the home 
of his fathers He had wandered all over from conven o 
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convent, from one holy man to anotljer, taking up m himself 
the wisdom of all gods, until an old monk had told him of the 
new prophet who was to restore the faith of Abraham 
Salman came to Medina, awaited the Prophet and became 
converted to Islam. And since all men are equal m Islam, he 
became more important than many of the nobles of the 
Quraish He became Mohammed’s councillor and Islam’s first 
engineer. “Salman, the Persian, created the teaching of 
Mohammed,” the Meccans later said densively 

On Fnday the sixteenth, in the month of Rabi‘, the 
Prophet, dressed in festive garments, entered Medina accom- 
panied by seventy nders and all the Meccans who had emi- 
grated The newly converted sheikh earned the banner of 
the Prophet before him, a green turban fixed to the end of 
a lance The inhabitants of Medina stood in front of tlieir 
houses, astonished that a poor, banished, peaceful seeker after 
God entered the city like a tniunphant conqueror. 

Mohammed had relations m Medina. This made his task 
so much easier. His grandmother belonged to the Khazraj 
tribe Family ties are so strong in Arabia that this fact 
sufficed to convert many to the new faith, Abu ‘Ayyub, a 
distant relative of Mohammed, placed his house at the 
Prophet’s disposal Although Mohammed moved into his 
house, the first thing he did was to buy a piece of ground in 
the middle of the city, which was to be the centre of the 
new faith And it was there that Mohammed decided to build 
the house of God. 

Weeks went by, and gradually Mohammed began to take 
stock of conditions in Medina, to recognize friends and to 
judge his enemies He was still a private peison, still without 
power, and meiely the leader of a spiritual movement But 
his goal w'as sure the domination of the city of Medina. 

He was no longer alone He was surrounded by the 
from Mecca who were more closely 
** if j ° strange city These emigrants, 

ca cd muhajirun, had been tried in suffering and conflict, they 
lad lost their all in Mecca and most of them had been 
banished by their relatives from tlieir own tribes They 
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entirely dependent upon themselves and the 

Tlie Arab cannot bear solitude, and so the muiamun formed 
an association amongst themselves, a sort of family The 
Prophet was naturaUy its leader The emigrants 4o had 
come to Medina had nothmg to lose In order not to go under 
among the strange tribes, they had to stick together The 
first necessity was to care for their material existence They 
had been uprooted, could expect aid from no one and 
had brought nothmg but their bare lives with mto 
exile 

But this was the least worry of the Prophet The Meccans 
were the most thorough among the Arabs There is a well- 
known story concerning a pious imihajir who, clothed in rags 
and entirely wthout means, met a nch friend of his m 
Medina “O poorest among the poor, how can 1 help you’ 
My house and my money are at your disposal,” said the native 
inhabitant “O best among my friends,” answered the exile, 
“merely show me the way to the local market The rest ivill 
take care of itself ” As a matter of fact, he hurried to the 
market, started some sort of business and was soon wealthy 
again Only a few individuals found it necessary to look For 
support to the nch, native followers The emigrants, more- 
over, brought valiant determination with them and were 
entirely free of family relationships and blood-feuds Inasmuch 
as they were the oldest among the Moslems, they looked upon 
themselves as tlie pnde of the new faith, and instead of 
obeying their former family-head they now heeded Mohammed 
alone Tliey w'ere not hindered by moral obligations of any 
sort One day the Prophet discovered that, as leader of the 
well-disciplmed muhaprun, he played a far from unimportant 
role in the Medinite anarchy 

The plight of the natives who had gone over to Islam was 
much more difficult They had not yet realized that the 
Prophet claimed umversal sovereignty Although they prayed 
to God, they believed that the temporal power belonged to 
one of then* oAvn Up to that time, Medina had no visible 
leader m the city The noblest among the Kha?raj, ‘Abdallah 
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ibn Ubayy, was also of the opinion that the croivn of the 
city of Medina belonged to him It ivas now a matter of the 
Prophet acting more and more as a diplomat and a determined 
ruler Slowly he succeeded m mal^g die neivly acquired 
converts absolutely submissive to lus will. These, for the 
most part adventurous and young people, received the name 
of aniiir — supporters of die Prophet. The ansar were a 
mighty prop in Mohammed’s politics The others believed 
no more fiimly m Islam than diey did m dieir old gods, 
they merely believed because the new religion was easily 
understood. The messenger of God called fhem munafiqun^ 
which means hypocrites Their leader was ‘Abdallah, who 
had accepted Islam as a matter of form because he hoped to 
exert influence But ‘Abdallah was rich and stupid There 
was no cause for the Prophet to fear hun. With the other 
munajiqun he cheered the Prophet when he was successful and 
threatened to desert him when he was less fortunate 

Aided by the muhajirun and the ansar^ the Prophet soon 
assumed a power m Medina second to none, and achieved this 
ivifhout anyone being aware of the fact The exiles, the sup- 
porters and the hypocrites, the three groups which sur- 
rounded the Prophet, came from heathen stock, from the 
Arabian people But the Prophet had come to Medina because 
he had heard that Jews' and Christians, the people of the 
Scriptures, lived there 

The few Christian sectarians living m Medina soon went 
wer to Islam Mohammed recograzed the holiness of Christ, 
uiis sufficed for the modest Christians, lost in the desert. 
But It was another matter with the Jews They made up the 
inajority of the inhabitants of Medina and they were proud 

A received from God They knew 

hat Mohammed had great respect for the people of the 
hcnptures, and at first they looked upon him as a half-Jew, 
^ ^ Jeivish sectarian, for there were many people of 
that kind m the desert None among the Jews thought of 
accepting the leader of Meccan immigrants and native 
tinn flf prophet, or of embracing his religion. In addi- 
) ey egan to feel the active competition of the Meccan^ 
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in Inismcss, and llicy decided to inspect the pious leader 
ralhci more closely 

Mohammed desired peace with the Jews He believed in 
die unity of Islam and Judaism. From his vciy arrival in 
Medina lie had made advances to them. He now wore his 
hair unliraidcd, in the Jewish fashion, and avoided all that 
which sticssed the dincrcnce between himself and the Jews 
In oidci to point out die internal relationship betivecn 
Judaism and Islam, he had commanded the faithful to turn 
then faces while m prayer towards Jerusalem — the holy city 
of the people of the Scriptures This was the first ^ibla in 
Islam It was meant to announce the relationship wuth tlie 
people of die Scriptures 

But none of this ivas proof to die Jews that Mohammed’s 
was a divine mission Such proof could only be furnished in 
wise discussions with the rabbis. The wisest authorities on 
the Scriptures were assembled to judge the holiness of the 
Prophet. To the rabbis, holiness was identical with a know^- 
Icdgc of the torah They came, spoke with the Prophet and 
determined that they knew the torah better than he did This 
finished him with the Jews Apparently the Prophet could 
only impress the heathen 

But the political importance of die Prophet still remained, 
and the Jews had not overlooked it They hoped that ms 
influence upon the heathen would restore peace and order 
so that trade could automatically gam For this reason they 
tolerated the Prophet and looked on mdiffercntly, w'hilc the 
armed ansar and muhajirun constantly grew more influential, 
while the political importance of the Prophet grew froni day 
to day As the future was to show, they had made a 


grievous error , 

Surrounded by the faithful m Medina who were ready to 
fight at a moment’s notice, Mohammed felt that he was e 
bearer of a great power, and he was determined to org^ize 
that power He needed unity among his followers, and to 
bring this about was one of his most difficult tasks 
emi^ants and the supporters of Mohammed , 

different tribes, to the tivo hostile categories of tlie Ara 
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people, to the sedentary and to the nomads From the begin- 
mng of time, hatred had existed between them, and only 
hatred could exist The arrival of the Prophet changed but 
little of that condition Both parties rivalled each other, and 
when an ansan ivas praised it displeased the muhajirun, and 
vice versa. Under the external covenng of a common feith, 
lay the inhented hatred of the tribes 

It was Mohammed’s task to conquer these hostilities. 
Hatred was the bequest of the femily, therefore the power of 
the family must be crushed At first the Prophet tried to get 
the native followers to take the eirugrants into their oivn 
families When this attempt failed, he cautiously, laboriously 
and diplomatically began to adjust the differences. But this 
promised little security for the fiiture Finally, Mohammed 
remembered that m religious matters his word was law The 
relationship of both groups of his followers was made into 
dogma In the eighth sura of the Koran God commands 
through the moiith of Mohammed; “Verily, those who believe 
and have fled and fought strenuously with their wealth and 
persons in God’s way, and those who have given refuge and 
help, these shall be next-of-lon to each other ” 

A remarkable influence must have emanated from Moham- 
med and the Koran The verse of the eighth sura did not 
obliterate the hatred between the castes. But it did disappear 
from the surface of life , it became unnoticeable and unseen 
The tribes obeyed as far as they were able. Through this, an 
external unity in Islam was achieved and tliat had to suffice for 
the moment A verse of the Koran brought about the unifi- 
cation of the community, the kernel of a new state, and,* 
furthermore, the visible expression of the power of the 
Prophet 

Tins community, this armed force, needed a focal point, 
and so one of the Prophet’s first acts -was the building of a 
meeting house, a house of prayer — ^the first mosque of Islam. 
In the central place of the city, there where his camel had 
knelt down, the Prophet began to build. Daily he appeared 
accompanied by numerous followers With his oum bands 
he helped in the building, dried bricks in the sun, earned 
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clay and helped erect the walls. Ti n s was die first house of 
God, die ma^id an-nabi. Mohammed’s hands helped to build 
It Since Mohammed was a man and did not possess the 
power of looking into the future, he did not know diat he 
had erected his grave with Ins own hands The mortal re- 
mains of Mohammed were interred in the mayid an-nab 
Hie mosque was simple and without ornament, externally 
it suited the sober fairn which was preached within it A 
piece of ground one hundred ells square was surrounded ivith 
walls made of dried bricks Palm trees weie planted m the 
square and one-tliird of the buildmg was covered -with palm 
leaves. Three doors were placed in the >valls, one m the 
direction of prayer, one m the name of Gabriel and one in 
the name of mercy The “door of mercy” led to the house of 
the Prophet The courtyard was used for prayer, for assem- 
blies and for sheltering the homeless Tins ^^'as the first 
mosque, die mother of the most beautiful buildings of die 
Orient, a poem of the Arab people turned into stone 

Tire Prophet built a few huts for himself and his followers 
next to tlie mosque, and their poverty gave evidence of the 
consistent modesty of the Prophet. Low walls of clay, leadier 
mattresses which rested on the ground, tivo roughly con- 
structed seats, a water bottle and some flour bins made up 
the entire equipment Mohammed refused to have e^enave 
furniture His life like lus faith was extreme simplicity. The 
Prophet mended his own clothes, swept tlie courl^-ard, milked 
the goats and worked in front of tine oven He did not change 
his metliod of living, even at a time when he exercised auto- 
cratic power over all Arabia His income, the tribute leceiyed 
from die vanquished, the spoils of ivar were all distributed 
among die poor He believed that the giving of alms tJic 
most precious deed in die eyes of God. Much to the is i 'e 
of his follower, die courtyard which surrounded die liute 
constantly filled vnth beggars of all lands , 
advised tLt, being a prophet, he should avoid the populace, 
he replied with the folloiving fable. 

“When God Almighty created die eardi, it sh 
shook in Its unrestrained freedom. No man ivas ah\ 
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upright on the ground To quiet the earth, Allah took high 
mountains and secured them upon the surface. Since that 
time the earth has remamed quiet. When the angels m 
Paradise heard of this, they were astonished and diought tmt 
there could be no greater creation on the part of God. O 
Allah,’ they said, ‘is there anything in your creation stronger 
than mountains?’ And Allah replied, ‘Iron is stronger, for 
iron can break the mountains * ‘Is iron then the strongest 
thing created’’ ‘No, fire is stronger, for it can melt iron ’ 

‘ And ivhat is mightier than fire ’ ’ ‘The water , for it can quench 
fire ’ ‘Is there anything in creation mightier than water’ 
‘Yes, the wmd, for it can overpower the water ’ ‘O merciful 
God,’ said the angels, ‘which is the mightiest thmg on eardi’ 
And Allah replied, ‘The best and most beautiful of my 
creations is a compassionate man who gives alms. If he does 
so with his right hand and hides it from his left, he is more 
powerful than all things ’ ” 

In the courtyard of the mosque, leamng against a palm 
tree, Mohammed preached the life which he himself led in 
his hut He ivas surrounded by Moslems, Jews, Christians 
and pagans He chose Friday mtentionally as the day of the 
great sermon, of the great prayers, for on this day both the 
Jews and the Christians were free from saying their own 
prayers and so could listen to his sermons. One of his first 
talks was not about the strife which he brought nor the power 
which he claimed, but about the love of one’s neighbour 
“When a man dies,” so he said, “his heirs will ask what fortune 
he left behind him But the angels will ask what good deeds 
did he do’ Wliat is a good deed? Anything that will bring 
a smile upon the face of others is a good deed, is tlie love of 
one’s neighbour ” 

In Medina, the Prophet liked to explain the essentials of 
his faith in short, clear phrases to the people who surrounded 
him These sentences gave a feithful picture of Islam, which 
m Its political formation was also based on moral principles. 
“Tell me the main rules for a pious life,” a new convert asked 
of the Prophet “Speak eiil of no one,” answered the Prophet. 
"How can I honour the memory of my dead mother’” asked 
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another “Through water,” said the Prophet. “Dig a well for 
her and give water to the thirsty.” 

It was m the demi-obscunty of the courtyard of the mosque 
that the Prophet and his pupils discussed the questions of life 
Islam, which was to rule practical life, was both clear and 
all-embracing For example, the Prophet disliked excessive 
eating and drmking, and singing as well, and he categorically 
forbade dancing, music, sculpture and painting It is said that 
he was once asked, “Why, O Prophet, are you against the 
arts’” And Mohammed replied, “Because I pity the artists 
who make pictures of persons and bodies On the Day of 
Judgment, Allah 'will command the artists to give life to the 
figures winch they have made And the artists ivill be m 
great distress ” 

But all tlie pious talks, commands and laws were now of 
secondary importance to the Prophet It was much more 
important for him to ascertain through conversations, ques- 
tions and answers, how much he could rely upon the faithful 
in time of need Soon the Prophet saw diat the Moslems 
would do anything which he would command them to do 
He could confront the families of Medina who were divided 
m rivalry, with a united, disciplined and determined army of 
the ansar and muhaprun This made him master, made him 
absolute sovereign, and he began to expand lus power, to 
build the edifice of the faithful, the State of God 

One day, the Prophet assembled all the representatives ot 
the families of Medina and the best of his followed around 
him “We, die people of Medina, live in feuds and bloodshed 
1 came to this city to bring peace. That peace I now announce 
to you ” And he read to them a constitution which he iiaa 
prepared, the law which was now to govern existence m 


With this first piece of legislation in Islam, Mohamm^ 
showed himself from an entirely different side Je disc ose 
the statesman, with clear views and detemine p » 

in short, a politician quite different from 
had heretofore known The statesman who had existed wi 


him had now come to life 
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These laws are summed up as follows all the faithful make 
up a State which takes over the rights formerly held by the 
family, such as blood-feuds, warfare, etc. Mohammed is the 
leader of the State Jews who live m Medina become members 
of the State and are to be protected and defended by the 
faithful The Prophet decides as to war and peace In case of 
need, all die inhabitants of Medina must pay taxes Whoever 
violates the laws of the Prophet or transgresses against religion 
loses all protection, even that of his own family Only 
misdemeanours of a private nature are subject to the justice of 
the family Blood-enmity among the Moslems may no longer 
extend to an entire family. Blood-vengeance because of the 
murder of a heretic no longer exists for the Moslem All the 
faithful are sworn to vengeance if one of them is harmed 
because of his faith An agitator against the Prophet may not 
receive protection from anyone, not even from his ovm 
family In face of all other people, the Moslems make up a 
community in which each member is equal. Jews and 
Christians who enjoy the protection of the faithful are subject 
to the laws of the Prophet m all pubhc affairs They are only 
subject to military duty when war is waged m defence of the 
city. In all other matters, they are the equals of the Moslems. 
The Moslems must aid one another, they must ransom their 
oivn when in captivity and see to it that there are no needy 
among themselves. Neither Jew nor Christian can be forced 
to accept Islam The inhabitants of Medina must always be 
loyal to Islam and its laws under pain of punishment. All 
differences which occur in the fiiture in the city of Medina 
are subject to God alone and His Prophet. 

These laws constituted a coup d’etat such as Arabia had never 
before experienced Although at first m a somewhat restricted 
fashion, the bands of blood-relationship were broken and 
replaced with new, unheard-of judicial categories, the rights 
of the tribes ivere subject to the ivill of the individual At 
the close of this declaration, the representatives of the vanous 
families looked at one another in consternation They sav? 
themselves surrounded in the courtyard of tlie mosque by the 
determined faces of the Moslems whose profession ivas 
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religion and whose leader was the Prophet The Moslems had 
strong muscles, their expressions were menacmg and they 
rattled their weapons Apparently most of them no longer 
felt any tribal ties whatever. They were the praetonan guard 
of the new prophet, the storm troops of Islam. Medina had 
nothing with which to oppose them 

The representatives of the fiimihes, the Jews, the mvnajiqun, 
the hypocrites and sceptics submitted to the ultimatum 
proclaimed by force of arms They accepted the law 
Tlius, as a private person, Mohammed began to dictate laws 
Thus the State arose from nothing 

Thus the dieocracy began, the prototype of all Islamic 
States, whose influence has been felt until our day 
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The sword is the key to Heaven and Hell, Mohammed 

Medina, the refuge of the pious, lay in the desert surrounded 
by fields and palms. The word of the Prophet, the word of 
Islam ruled in the city But Medma was only a single city, 
and not a large one at that A time was to come when the 
words of die Koran were to rmg out over all countries and 
continents, over all the deserts, cities and villages, and be 
heard by all die peoples of the earth. These peoples were 
distributed over Ae whole world, they had their own gods 
and their oivn rulers. They were not willing to lend their ear 
to the Prophet The world did not wish to come to Mohammed 
of Its own accord and so it was that he decided to use force. 
It seemed to him that the world was living in misery, heresy 
and sm To save the world from sin, to make the word of 
God known to all, to destroy the fitlse gods, to protect mosques, 
synagogues and churches was Mohammed’s aim; and for this 
reason the messenger of God decided to tread the ivay which 
led to eartlily power A huge swamp barred his way. the 
swamp of politics. 

Mohammed was forced to cross that swamp. Murder, 
treachery and deception filled it, and whoever wished to cross 
It had to shed strange blood, take filth and sin upon himself, 
and be as sly and brutal as he was firm and wise For a time 
at least, such a one had to forget both love and mildness 
Many prophets, sages and holy men of the world sank deep 
into the nure and remained there eternally, ceased to be 
prophets and holy, for the filth of the great sivamp lay heaiy 
on their shoulders Wisdom, mdulgenceand power disappeared 
in the slime Covered wiA the filth of sm, the holy men 
reached the other shore of the swamp and were turned into 
despots, rulers, demons and servants of the underworld The 
poisonous snamp is treacherous and alluring, and it lies before 
all those who wish to better the world. Many men had. lost 
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m the swamp the treasures they wished to transport across it, 
and but few reached the otlier side pure and untainted The 
way to power leads tlirough the swamp of sin 

Mohammed too had to cross die swamp of sin , he too had 
to pass through blood, filth and deception, but the words of 
God gleamed bright on the other shore “Recite m the name 
of the Lord ” The messenger of God took many a sin upon 
himself, he spilled blood, ruled brutally and heartlessly, dealt 
craftily and slyly But no one in the world ever left the sivamp 
of sin with as pure a heart as did Mohammed 

Unexpectedly, Mohammed came into power, and his might 
rose visibly. Adventurers and warriors of strange tribes who 
had been unsuccessful at home came to him from the desert 


and the steppes They had heard of the power of the new 
prophet, were converted and, m the courtyard of the mosque, 
in the houses and in the streets of Medina awaited the moment 
when their swords could be put to use They had fled from 
their homes and Islam had become their profession 

The Prophet knew that the time of conflict had come 
In the distance lay the proud city of Mecca which still ruled 
the desert The mighty city had cast out the Prophet, and 
since he had fled he had been forgotten There was no room 
for him in the great square of the Caaba In Mecca, the 
Prophet and his teachmg had been forgotten, despised and 
Ignored The battle had ended victoriously for the Meccans 
They did not begrudge Medina to him and returned to their 
own affairs But the Prophet wanted to remind them of 
himself, he wished to awaken their memory, and, as in the years 
of his barashment m the desert, he AVished to be again the 
topic of the day. It would be necessary for him to challenge 
Mecca so as not to be for ever forgotten in the distant pro- 
vincial city of Medma. The only ivay by which he could do 
this was by means of conflict One day he assemble a 
of the faithful around him, and, leanmg against the tro>f 
a palm as was his custom when preaching, he told th^ ? 
intention in the form of an Oriental feiry tale, ® , 

full well diat m tlie desert nothing is mightier than a taity 


told by a wise man 
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“Many prophets,” Mohammed related, “were sent to earth 
by God and each of them was given the task of praising one 
of God’s attributes Moses praised the compassion of the 
Almighty, King Solomon spoke of His wsdom. His majesty 
and His splendour, the mild Jesus praised the righteousness, 
the omniscience and the power of God, and he justified 
himself through the miracles he was permitted to perform 
through God’s grace But none of this sufficed to commce 
sinful mankind Men remained deep m sin, and all the miracles, 
from Moses to Jesus, svere regarded \vith the eyes of disbelief. 
Then God, the righteous One, sent His messenger, Moham- 
med and the Lord gave me the mission of the sword ” 

The faithful listened attentively to the words of the Prophet, 
but they had no idea that this brief moment was the turning 
point of their lives, the tummg pomt of Islam From now- 
on It was to be the sword and not the word w'hich was to 
decide the fate of their faith. The Prophet w'ent o\er to the 
attack At that time he ^vas fifty-two years of age 
The Moslems w'ho hung about the mosque, who lived by 
the charity of the Prophet and wffio had brought nothing w'lth 
them into exile but their faith in the w'ord of God, were 
prepared to fight But they were not the only ones who, 
with sword in hand, w'ere to defend the wwd of God Many 
of the Moslems had become rich m Medma Abu Bakr for 


example sent out rich caravans to Basrah and many others did 
hkewTse They had become acclimatized to Medina, they 
Incd in order to amass wealth and traded just as they had done 
in the citj of Mecca, which they had been forced to leave 
because of their faith It was not easy to detach them from 
their affairs and to entice them into going to war. The same 
was true of the natiies of Medina They had made a definite 
pact with the Prophet, which merely obliged them to defend 
him in case of attack, but not to march into the desert with 
him, to attack strange tribes and to risk their own precious 
h\es in wars of conquest The Prophet, who had neser been 
to war and who understood nothing about military' matters, 
knew one thing discipline and solidaritj’ alone could lead the 
people to Mctoiy. From the \cry beginning, tlie new' faith 
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had been a faith of discipline. Regular prayers, and the 
prescribed gymnastic movements of the body which were 
earned out five times daily in common with all the other faith- 
ful, strengthened the soul and aroused disciphne and the com- 
munity spirit The deeper meaning of prayer was now to 
bear fruit The first training field of Islam was the mosque, 
for the wars which Mohammed was to wage were religious 
wars. War was the common duty of all people who five times 
a day moved their bodies in prayer 

It was in this spint that God, through the mouth of His 
Prophet, revealed the famous sara of the Koran ‘Those who 
are adherents of My faith need not enter into discussions or 
arguments about the fundamentals of the faith, but they must 
destroy all tliosc who refuse obedience to the faith of God 
Wlioeier fights for the true faith, whether he lose or ivm, Mill 
receive glorious reward either here or in eternity ” 

If this did not suffice, if anyone still hesitated to dedicate 
his life to Islam, he could leam other things from the mouth 
of the Prophet "All who fight for the cause of the faidi," 
said the Prophet, "will obtain rich tempoial advantages 
Every drop of blood which they spill, every danger and 
privation which besets them wll receive greater reward than 
fasting and prayer. If they fall in battle, their sms will 
immediately be forgiven them, they will be carried into 
Paradise to enjoy perpetual delights m the arms of black- 


haired houns ” 

Those who were to do concrete service received ‘concrete 
promises, and the warlike determmation of the Prophet had 
a theoretic foundation m the doctrine of predestinatton 
Everything that happens to man is predestined from the hour 
of his birth; nothing happens to man without God s inter- 
vention, nor can he ever escape God’s will This traching, 
winch became one of the corner-stones of Islam, could easily 
have developed into an inert fetahsm But Mohammed was 
well aware of the dangers of fetahsm, a sort of vegetating m 
God For this reason he said, “first tie your camel to a tree 

and then entrust it to the grace of God ” , 

And so Islam entered upon the ^vay which led to war, 
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Avay to power, to world-sovereignty. In the ten years in 
which the Prophet ruled in Medina, he conducted seventy- 
four campaigns and led tw'enty-four of them m person. These 
campaigns placed Arabia m his power. There is no counter- 
part m history to the accomplishments of this fifty-three- 
year-old merchant who never before had carried a sword in 
his hand. These wars were called ghazawat or jihad, which 
means, sacred wars 


War m the desert is not comparable to any other kind of 
warfare in the entire world. Properly speaking, it is not war 
at all hut a mixture of piUage and commerce, and no one 
knows where the one begins and the other ends. Most of the 
ivars of the desert are waged for booty. In the sprmg, the 
more powerful tribes attack the weaker ones, rob as much as 
diey can and then disappear as quickly as they came. Wars of 
conquest were entirely unknown to the Arabs. Mohammed 
was the first to reahze their possibilities. 

How does one fight in the desert? Organized and discip- 
lined armies were unknown before Mohammed’s time. 


Whoever ivas of an adventurous nature or desirous of pillage, 
simply put on a coat of mail, covered his face with a visor 
and tied a piece of multicoloured cloth to his chest, to signify 
that he was responsible for his oivn actions He then sought 
out a worthy opponent and shouted some sort of an insult at 
him, sudi as, “O you son of a \vhore, do you know tliat I am 
the son of a lion?” In a real Arabian fight the entire army 
never took part. Usually many of the soldiers sat apart and 
watched tlieir leaders attack one another The vanquished 
had recourse to flight and justified their action by saying that 
they could not possibly fight after their leaders had fallen. 
However, when one had fled or had been forced to be on the 
defensive, the procedure ivas to lock oneself up in a strong- 
hold until sudi time as the enemy, scenting more profitable 
prey, retired. Naturally the armies of the desert tribes were 
not large. A battle in nhich a thousand people took up arms 
was looked upon as an historic event. 

At first the nars in which Mohammed called out the 
oslems were not much different from warfare as had been 
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previously practised in the deseit. They were not fought to 
spread the faith, for the word sufficed for that, but m order 
to increase the temporal power of the Prophet In addition, 
they were to bring m tnbute and to extend the sphere of 
activity of the word But for the most of the Moslems who 
participated in them, they were nothing but pillaging expedi- 
tions and a means of quickly acquinng wealth Desert ethics 
saw nothing dishonourable m this 

Against whom was the Prophet to march’ Obviously, 
against the richest people of the desert, the Quraish It meant 
the possibility of becoming nch, of settling old scores, and 
also of securing the admiration of the inhabitants of the desert 
Those who dwelt in Mecca were held in high esteem by the 
desert, and the Quraish were still the kings who reigned 
over it 

And so Mohammed commenced his fight with his native 
village 

The beginning was quite modest In March of 623 Hamzah, 
the uncle of the Prophet, started out across the desert m the 
direction of the sea with thirty warriors and reached the spot 
where the Meccan caravans passed on their way from Syria 
A caravan came but it ivas escorted by a party of Quraishite 
horsemen belonging to the Jadhima For a long time Medina 
had been on a fnendly footing with this tnbe and it would 
have been foolish to shed blood needlessly. But the encounter 
prepared the way, and in the following month sixty Mosl^s 
met a caravan made up of t\v^o hundred Meccans A fight did 
not ensue because the enemy were in the majority Even in 
war, Mohammed preferred wisdom and circumspection 
Merely a few arro^vs were exchanged which was more o a 
demonstration than it was a battle Nevertheless, it was a 
declaration of war A few similar attempts were equally 
unsuccessfo] The Quraish did not want war On the con- 
trary, when the men of the Prophet appeared, the caravans 
took flight and Mohammed was forced to return without having 
accomplished anything As a result, feeling in Medina be^n 
to grow steadily worse God did not seem to avour 
Moslem arms, and nothmg but disaster was visited upon 
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Islam. A handful of Bedouins succeeded in stealing a herd of 
cattle which had been pastured quite close to Medina, belong- 
ing to the Moslems, and in making off with them to the 
desert This was not only a material loss to the Prophet, 
but it brought him dishonour as well and tended to make him 
appear ridiculous The success which was to reward the 
Moslems had not yet come. 

Thereupon the messenger of God decided upon a course 
of action hitherto unheard of. He equipped an expedition 
of twelve men, and placed at its head a warrior named 
‘Abdallah ibn Jahsh and lent him die title of Amir al- 
Mu’mww, which means “the commander of the faithful" and 
winch was later to be the title of die caliphs m Islam This 
occurred shordy before the commencement of the sacred 
month of Rajab during which the Arabs are forbidden to fight 
or wage war But the Prophet gave no orders to ‘Abdallah 
ibn Jahsh He merely presented him with a sealed message 
wth instructions to open it when he had come to the desert. 
It read- “Go in the Name of God and with the blessings of God 
to Nakhlah and there await the Quraish caravans. Force 
none of your men to accompany you. Fulfil ray commands 
inth those who follow you of their oivn free will ” 

Ibn Jahsh was a simple warrior and unschooled in the art of 
thinking. He knew diat Nakhlah lay on the caraA-an route 
bctiveen Ta’if and Mecca and why a warrior should await a 
caravan m the desert 

Soon he spied a small Quraish caravan accompanied by four 
merchants. It Avas the afternoon before the first day of the 
sacred month. But Ibn Jahsh Avas merely a soldier of the Prophet, 
his eyes sparkled greedily Avhen he saAv the prey and he knew 
full AAcll tliat the Prophet AA-as aAvare that the sacred month 
A\as about to begin In the middle of the night, as the full 
moon ushered in the sacred month and the merchants, feeling 
tlicmsclies absolutely secure, sat around their tent, a soldier 
by the name of Waqqas crept up stealthily, aimed his boAv and 
shot his arroAv through the throat of one of the merchants. 
Immediately the remaining AA-arriors jumped from the rocks 
behind Aihich they had been biding and attacked and bound 
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the merchants, for they too were considered booty Only 
one of the men attacked managed to escape Tlie caravan, 
laden ivith Icatlier, raisins and wine, fell into the hands of 
the robbers 

The night attack at Naklilah was Mohammed’s first victorj' 
But It was more than a mere act of pillage, it was a breaking 
of the century-old tradition of the sacred month and of all the 
laws of the desert. From now on everything was permitted 
to the soldiers of God 

The assault made an unpleasant impression upon the faithful 
in Medina No one knew what attitude to take up against 
this scandalous breach of faith And .again God had to speak 
through the mouth of His Piophct “They ask you about the 
sacred month and if it is permitted to wage combat in it 
It IS a great sin to fight in the sacred month But in the eyes 
of God, It is a much greater sin to shut out men from the 
path of God and from God’s house, the Caaba ” This revelation 
accomplished two things The Prophet acknowledged the 
tradition, but m.nde it exempt in his fight against Mecca and 
the disbelievers This sufficed to quiet the m.ajonty of the 
faithful Tlie booty was theirs, and God’s blessing was 
apparent 

At the same time, Mohammed d.ired to take a much more 
important step He retained the fifth part of the booty for 
himself to be used for the future treasury of the new State 
The rest was equally divided among the participants in the 
attack This was not without consequences From now on 
the campaigns attracted not only the needy, but many who 
had suddenly become most enthusiastic and even those %v o 
bad not been converted to the new faith The distribution 
of the loot among those who had fought for it made t e 
prophet popular in the entire desert In the future he was in 
a position to select his own soldiers 

Tlie three merchants who had been captured were per 
mitted to return m peace to their own city, for the rop 
wished to show that in the great swamp of sm he had no 
forgotten mercy and mildness 
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Here comes a caravan of the Quraish laden -with treasure Approach 
It and perhaps God will present you vvjth it as booty. Mohammed 

The Meccans placed but little importance upon the incursions 
of their former fellow-citizens There had always been many 
robbers in the desert ready to attack rich caravans Now, 
that number of robbers had merely been augmented by a 
small band, and that their leader claimed to be a prophet was 
of little consequence There were many robbers in the 
desert who liked to be known as prophets. It was pitiful, 
however, that these bandits were Meccans by birth, that they 
belonged to the Quraish and that some of them had been 
reputable citizens But all this was no cause for sorrow 
The refugees, who were now supporting themselves by means 
of pillage, had been expelled from their relations and femilies, 
which according to the Meccans put an end to them both legally 
and morally Mohammed’s flight seemed to efface the danger 
which had tlireatened the three hundred and sixty idols of the 
Caaba, and business noiv flourished as never before There 
was ample reason for being grateful to the three hundred and 
sixty idols What is more, the robbers of Medina had not 
been any too courageous. They did not attempt any great 
deeds, and apparently their daring only sufficed to attack 
treacherously and plunder a feiv unsuspecting merchants 
during the time of the sacred month There was really no 
cause for fear In addition, and this was particularly reassuring, 
the Quraish had concluded pacts of friendship svith all the 
dwelt tribes tlirough whose lands their caravans passed 
Therefore, there was no reason why they should even notice 
the miserable desert robbers of Mohammed. As a matter of 

fact, they did not dimmish or restrict their trade because 
oi him. 

As was the annual custom, a large caravan which was to 
~ go to Syria uas equipped m November 623 Laden with rich 
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treasure, a thousand camels made their way towards the 
North. The value of the merchandise was fifty thousand 
mithqal, or approximately fifty thousand pounds Two large 
Meccan banks, the houses of the Makhzum and the Ummayah, 
and their leaders, Abu jahl and Abu Sufyan, who were Moham- 
med’s bitterest enemies, each had a share to the value of 
fifteen thousand pounds, and the rest was divided among 
almost all the families of Mecca, for the leaders of the caravan 
accepted even the smallest amount of investment It sometimes 
happened that children and slaves contributed as little as 
half a gold piece, and when the caravan had safely returned 
they were given a profit of at least fifty per cent All Mecca 
was interested in the caravan. As usual, the leader was Abu 
Sufyan, the head of the Ummayah, which was the tribe that 
controlled the laigest share in the undertaking Inasmuch 
as they were to march through the peaccfiil territory of friendly 
tribes, they thought it sufficient to take a guard of only 
seventy horsemen. 

The trip to Syria wtis accomplished vvithout incident 
It ivas true that Moslem robbers lay hidden somewhere behind 
the hills, but the proud Quraish Ad not bother about them 
The caravan reached Syria in safety, sold its wares and pre- 
pared for the return trip which, as always, was to take place 
in March Mohammed, too, Jmeiv that the caravan would 
pass through the desert in that month, and he decided that 
he would not permit it to escape The weapons of God 
needed a decisive victory and the treasury required ^jde 
replenishing For months Mohammed travelled through the 
desert, visited powerful sheikhs, sat with them in 
encampments in the desert and distributed prraents and 
promises Nomads, capable of the most brutal deeds, listene 
to him with interest A holy man, who enjoyed gr^t repute 
among the people, promised them many attractive things and 
asked nothing in return other than that they close an eye m 
case It was required of them Without actually acknowledging 
his holiness, fhendly pacts of neutrality were concluded wita 
the holy man Mohammed had no desire to accomplish mor 
than that for the moment He waited until the caravan had 
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Started on its return tap. Then he issued a proclamation to 
all those who wished to serve Allah and his messenger, and 
ordered them to assemble fully armed at a well near Medma, 
for great booty awaited the faithful. On 8 March, 623, 
Mohammed found three hundred men lined up in order at the 
well. The Prophet ^vas able to hold a small review. First he 
examined their faith, for this ^vas to be a holy war Whoever 
was not a Moslem had to remain behind or be converted to 
Islam, for this was not an ordinary expedition All the parti- 
cipants bemg^of the same faith, Mohammed did not have to 
make them swear allegiance. Children under sixteen had to 
return to the city as well. 

With the rest, Mohammed now set out on the first great 
war of Islam The first army of the faithful had little in 
common with the determined forces of the later Islam The 
insignia of this troop were small ribbons. The famed Arabian 
cavalry which later was to achieve great victories consisted 
at that time of but a few riders The entire army had only 
two horses and seventy camels, so that the soldiers had to take 
turns at nding The majority set out on foot. The weapons, 
too, left much to be desired Most of the men had nothing 
but swords or lances, and only a few had coats of mail. These 
ew coats of mail had been borrowed from the Medmese Jews, 
w 10 were famous weapon-smiths, and the charges were high, 
nut the small army possessed something that no other Arabian 
^^^d: discipline and internal unity 
n the middle of the desert, on the great caravan route 
betaeen Syria and Mecca, hes the Oasis of Badr Countless 
we s, palms and cooling shades await the traveller there. 

lias ere that the caravans camped, that the wanderers 
recuperated and the merchants rested The Bedouins who 
wne the oasis charged high fees and took but little interest 
mil- Prophet, tlie army of the Moslems 

^ lonely oasis. Sooner or later the great Meccan 

caravan would have to pass by 

I The sand lies dead , 

Thp ^ ^^®rig over die people, but the desert lives, 

o Mm s chase through the dunes, the sand moves, the 
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cloudless sky looks down threateningly Solitary riders 
appear on the horizon, peer at the passers-by and, swinging 
their lances over their heads, disappear The desert has a 
thousand eyes and it speaks to the initiated in a thousand 
tongues. Abu Sufyan was of the initiated, and he too knew 
how to read the signs of the desert and how to interpret them 
Mohammed’s riders had gone into the desert to spy out his 
route Abu Sufyan did not see them He merely saw tlie 
dung of their camels And that sufficed “These camels come 
from Medma," he said “There are date pips in the dung 
and the dates grew in Medina Mohammed is surrounding 
us ” Smce he was wise and eiqienenced, he sent messengers 
to Mecca who reported as follows “Danger threatens our 
caravan. The robber Mohammed surrounds it He wants to 
seize our wealth, to plunder our treasures, for nothing is holy 
to him who disregards the sacred month " In the meantime, 
Abu Sufyan changed his route and made a forced march through 
the desert m order to save his wealth But Mohammed knew 
nothmg of this He went to Badr, to the camping place of 
the caravans. 

The news of the danger whicli threatened the caravan 
caused an obvious stir in Mecca Both capital and interest 
were at stake The hearts of the Meccans began to beat 
with warlike beat The old hatred against Mohammed 
awakened. Abu Jahl, the seventy-year-old, be^n to make 
warlike speeches and to cry out for war Young sons of the 
bankers swore to die for the honour of their city Aged, 
fashionable merchants dug deep into their purses to equip 
their servants for war. Over night, an army of nine hundred 
and fifty soldiers, seven hundred camels and one hundred 
horses sprang up. Tlie leadership was taken over by Abu Jahl 

The hour of reckoning seemed to be at hand Even members 
of the Hashim set out against the Prophet, and his sly unde 
‘Abbas joined up with them The next day the caravan 
marched off It was an army of aristocrats and the whole 
thing was very fasliionable The more anyone had invested, 
the more militaristic he ^vas. But those who had only to expect 
a few pieces of gold had no desire to join up, for they saw but 
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little sense in risking life and limb. Their entdiusiasm was not 
too great. It needed stimulation, and the bankers decided 
not to be niggardly Beautiful slaves accompanied die army 
and entertained the soldiers, drums and singing rejoiced the 
ears of the brave The rich ordered cattle to be slaughtered 
in huge quantities The whole thing looked more like an 
excursion of wealthy merchants than it did like an army 
going to war None doubted the ultimate victory A thousand 
men would suffice to teach the desert robber respect 
Mohammed would not dare to approach the caravan After 
a bit he was sure to retire 

This assumption seemed to be true A messenger of Abu 
Sufyan s met the army m the desert with the joyous news 
that the caravan was out of danger Abu Sufyan had taken a 
safe way along the coast, and the robbers were assembled near 
Badr and were followmg a false scent The aim of the expedition 
seemed achieved The fashionable warriors longed for their 
native markets where ,.they could collect the gains which the 
caravan had brought them 

But Abu Jahl, the leader of the army and a bitter foe of 
Mohammed, w'as of a different opmion He wished to make 
an end of the Prophet, to nd the Arabian deserts once and for 
all of this disturber of the peace, and he thought that a better 
opportunity would never be ^ven him He led an army of a 
thousand men well equipped with arms, horses and camels 
How could the horde of the desert robber compare with it^ 
It required much exertion on the part of the old soldier and 
^ iT^ were of his mind to move the aristocratic army 
to follow Its 01 iginal plan of proceeding to Badr If Mohammed 
accepts the challenge, thought Abu Jahl, he will be defeated, 
and If he should wtlidraw he xvill be covered with shame for 
all time m the eyes of die Arabs 

It UM with great consternation that the army of the faithful 
came tiat they were awaiting not a poorly guarded caravan, 
out an army of one thousand men the Moslems now thought 
at the entire campaign was svithout sense The booty had 

of Islam came to die 
While the Quraish doubted and hesitated, while’ all 
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claimed that they could not fight against their oivn relatives, 
Mohammed assembled the faithful and said to them “The gates 
of paradise he m the shadow of the sword Whoever falls in 
battle for the faith, will gam entrance to Paradise, no matter 
what his sms may Iiave been God wishes to try the courage 
of the faithful ” So passionate were his words and so impres- 
sive their effect that the faithful answered with one voice. 
“We will follow you even if you lead us into the sand-storms 
of Southern Arabia or into the waves of the sea ” There were 
no longer any ties of relationship for the Moslems The 
Prophet hoisted the large black flag of war, blessed the 
soldiers and set out with them towards Badr. For the first 
time in his life the fifty-threc-year-old man was to lead in 
battle The Quraish awaited the Moslems at Badr and amused 
themselves with their beautiful slaves. 

Two armies, both of which were made up of blood- 
relations, old friends and former citizens of one city, opposed 
one another ' 

Mohammed was not a strategist* he was no army leader, no 
general. But he was a genius Like none other, he took m the 
entire situation He undemtood the nature of Arabian 
fighting, which is disorder and confusion First the poems 
of war are recited, then there arc demonstrations of daring 
horsemanship, then the best warriors engage m conflict, the 
second-class heroes follow, and finally there ensue hand-to- 
hand fights on die part of all All this lasts for hours and hours 
and the liot sun shines down constantly on the heads of the 


combatants. 

In such circumstances, the necessity of having fresh water 
was of the greatest impoi tance Mohammed not only grouped 
his troops masterfully around the wells, but saw to it that all 
the wells which the enemy were to pass were filled m Ut 
course this was contrary to the laws of the desert for th^e wells 
are sacred. But this time again the messenger of God set 

himself above the laws of die heathen 

On the morning of i6 March, the Quraish approached the 
Oasis of Badr Instead of an unorganized band of wild robbers, 
they saw for the first time a troop m perfect formation 
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Standing at the foot of a small hill On the hill, surrounded 
by his bodyguard, sat Mohammed under a roof of palms 
The Quraish approached for battle, and the conflict was 
to be carried on in the fashion of die desert. First diey rode 
past dieir opponent, ndiculed him and recited verses; then 
they withdrew out of shooting range. Now three noble 
Quraish rode forth to challenge the enemy to duels. Moham- 
med decided to send out three soldiers of equal birth to the 
Quraish. The first blood of the batde ivas sacrificed by a 
member of his own family ‘Ah, Hamzah and ‘llbaidah, three 
blood-relatives of the Prophet, stormed towards the foe. 
The faithful called these three “the three lions of God.” With 
swift dispatch, Hamzah and ‘Ah slew their opponents 
According to (he rules of the desert, the conflict should have 
ended then and there But die noblest among the Quraish 
were spurred on with renewed fury. In small groups they 
rode up to the Moslems and were wounded when opposed 
by the firm, united ranks of the faithful. The army of the 
Moslems knew how to maintain discipline While the 
Quraish sat at a safe distance, -watching tlieir best warnors 
fight the enemy without doing anything to aid them, die 
Moslems obeyed the orders of Mohammed They did not 
advance but received the enemy as they came up The 
Prophet showed himself to be a military tactician; with 
inspired assurance he directed his troops. 

The entire day was consumed -with small conflicts. The 
military art of the Quraish did not permit them to make one 
thorough attack. They fought as their fathers and forefathers 
had fought before them, without plan and without under- 
standing of the simplest rules of warfare They fought man 
against man and lost One by one the best soldiers of Mecca 
met their death Abu Jahl, Mohammed’s greatest enemy, 
was slam with one sword-blow, and even m his death agony 
he did not cease cursing the Prophet. Mohammed stood on 
the hill looking at a battlefield for die first time m his life 
He saw blood flow, heard cries and moaning, and fell into a 
Icthaigic spell for a short time Soon he awoke, prayed 
and gave commands, then with intuitive speed he produced 
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unexpectedly a new Arabian method of warfare, carried out 
by die Arabian infantry which %vas to conquer the world 
within ten years His tactics at Badr, which later were to 
become the basic rules of all Arabian strategy, were quite 
simple disciplme and the keeping togedier of the infantry, 
which was a match for any cavalry attack. It ivas only at the 
end of the battle, when the enemy was exhausted, that they 
in turn went over to the attack at the command of their 
leader All the great battles of Islam were won in this 
manner. 


The Day of Badr drew towards its close Cold wmd-storms 
blew through the valley Dust covered the battlefield Then 
Mohammed arose and cried out “O bebevers, only deadi at 
the hand of die enemy lies between you and Paradise ” Then 
he bent down, picked up a handful of sand and threw it in 
the direction of the enemy saying, “May confusion cover their 
feces.” This was the signal for the offensive to begm The 
attack of die Moslems began. The conflict ivas brief The 
worn-out Quraish fled into the desert, their camp and a number 
of their men fell into the hands of the enemy Seventy 


Quraish and only fourteen Moslems fell on the field of honour. 
It was a decisive victory of the three hundred over the one 
thousand God had been gracious to Islam. 

The booty was collected at once, the bodies of the fellen 
enemy were thrown into a cistern, and the army returned 
home. The trophies of war were one hundred and fifty 
camels, ten horses and seventy prisoners as well as many 
weapons and clothing ‘Ah, the Prophet’s adopted son, was 
given Mohammed’s daughter, Fatimah, m marnage as a token 

of his particular bravery , . u 

Only two of die prisoners were executed Among the 
living was 'Abbas, the slyest among the Hashim, the ^ 
the Prophet Mohammed treated him well and demanded a 
high ransom for him which he received. The uncle retume 
to Mecca and bore Mohammed no grudge diough toe ransom 
sum was large. There were some who said that 
a spy in Mecca on behalf of his nephew even though he to 
not openly belong to Islam. The head of the Hashim, Abu 
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Lahab, Mohammed’s arch-enemy, died of spite and envy 
when he heard m Mecca the news of his triumph. So ended 
the Day of Badr, tlie most decisive day of Islam, for on this 
day the prophet was changed from a desert robber and 
preacher into a general 

On the evening of the same day, the Prophet said to his 
faithful “Not you, but the angels of God fought our victory 
to-day ’’ These words were accepted as gospel, and to this 
day the pious relate how a host of angels borne by the desert 
winds destroyed the enemy. One of the angels, so the 
legend says, lost his sword m the sands of Badr, and the 
Prophet found and kept it. He gave it the name of dhu-l-jiqar. 
The sword was seven metres long, had tivo blades and W'as 
ornamented with verses from the Koran. After the death of 
the Prophet, it -was given to ‘Ah, the Lion of God. 

With this sivord Islam conquered peoples and empires, 
seas and continents. It is not for nothing that tradition leads 
die origin of the sword back to the battle of Badr. Islam was 
made a world-power at Badr The three hundred poor desert 
robbers stood at the turning point m the history of the world 
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The unbelievers deny everything save unbelief Koran 

Three hundred poor, wild robbers had ndden out into the 
desert They returned to Medina as a powerful army led fay 
the most popular man in Arabia, tlie conqueror of the desert 
A battle in which thirteen hundred men participate and 
eighfy-four are killed is neither large nor bloody In the 
desert, however, this conflict had been a terrific battle and 
had the importance of a world-event Poets dedicated long 
odes to It, wild Bedouins envied the conquerors of Badr and it 
is said that all the heretics still remaining in Medina promptly 
fell on their knees and were converted to Islam at the sight 
of the rich booty which Mohammed brought back with him 
Mohammed was now much sought after and he was the 
recogmzed ruler of Medina Sheikhs of the desert offered to 
make alliances with him He personally disposed of a great 
part of the conquered booty and he and his warriors received 
enormous sums of ransom for the liberation of the Quraish 
prisoners 

Sad news greeted the Prophet at the gates of Medina 
On the day of his victory, his daughter Ruqaiyah, who had 
just returned from Abyssinia, had died The Almighty 
ordained that the messenger of God was not to grow too 

haughty , , , j 

God had shovm him and the faithful die way which led to 
the victory of faith and to wealth by means of war 
were to continue on that way Medina was now turned into 
a military camp Life was organized along military linK 
Armed soldiers patrolled the streets, watched the crowds, 
listened to suspicious conversations, and anyone suspected 
of treason was draped before the lugh court witliout delay 
’ New laws were decieed and had to be rigidly obeyed by the 
faithful The praetorian guard of the Prophet heard ail, saw 
all and reported all It was said that a son once, heanng his 
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father make heretical remarks, said to him "You are closer 
to me than anyone else on earth, but God is still nearer.” 
Filled with sadness, he denounced his father to tlie messenger 
of God, and the Prophet praised him for it. For Islam took 
precedence over femily, tribe or desert law. 

The State of Medina became a tlieocratic despotism in 
which the ivill and the mildness of the Prophet alone held 
siTOy His mildness was lavished on the pious. The soldiers 
who had associated themselves with him, his auxiliaries in 
die days of dire distress, were now given grandiose titles and 
honours, and were made aristocrats of the Republic of God. 
Abu Bakr, who did more for Islam than all the other feithful 
put togedier, was given the honourable title of siddiq, which 
means "the pious one,” the righteous ‘Umar was called^ru^, 
“the saviour,” and Hamzah, the oldest among the warriors, 
n'as called asad-ullah, “the Lion of God” These and many 
other titles had a better effect than all the words of the pious. 
The Prophet n-as aware of one thmg. now was not the time 
to cease his labours. New battles, new victories and successes 
were to crown the tnumph of the faith. 

For the time being, the results of his victory had still to be 
awaited. It was not likely that the Meccans would accept the 
death of the noblest of their citizens without wishing revenge 
As a matter of fact, Mecca’s revenge came and it was as 
grotesque as most of the other military enterprises of the 
merchants Three months after the victory at Badr, three 
months after they had ransomed their tiibal brothers with 
mge sums, Abu Sufyan appeared at the gates of Medina 
accompanied by tivo hundred soldiers He destroyed a date 
c , burnt two houses and killed two men. However, when 
Mohammed at the head of his army appeared before the city 
towards morning, Abu Sufyan did not lag behind his com- 
panions, They took to flight so hurriedly that they forgot 
not on y their spoil, but also their own provisions which they 
had brought from Mecca 

As for as revenge was concerned, nothing moie was heard 
from tlic Meccans According to a legend, only on one 
ccasion did they make a murderous attempt upon the life 
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of the Prophet. One day while the Prophet was resting in 
the shade of a palm near Medina, a warnor of Mecca approached 
him The sound of his steps awakened the Prophet from his 
dreams He looked up and sa-w the wamor standing over him 
with a drawn sword in his hand But an Arab ivill not kill 
his enemy without first telling him of his hatred. “O Moham- 
med,” he called out, “who can now save you from me’” 
Calmly Mohammed looked at him and replied, “God ” Filled 
with rage, the ivarrior set upon Mohammed, hut in his haste 
he tripped over a stone and fell to the ground His sword 
fell out of his hand, and %vith lightning-like rapidity the 
Prophet picked it up and standing over the warrior said, 
“Who can save you now’" And tlie warnor answered humbly, 
“No one ” “Then learn how to be merciful from me,” said 
the Prophet and allowed the man to go his way 

It was Mohammed’s manner to forgive insults, mjunes and 
even physical attacks made upon him and, if possible, to 
overlook them But he w'as firm as a rock and unspeakably 
brutal towards all those who dared attack his work, the 
Koran, or his State Here he knew no mercy but dianged 
from a peaceful preacher into a merciless judge, into a blood- 
thirsty despot who utilized every knoira tndc and treachery 
to punish even the supicion of ridicule against his faith 
In dus too, however, he knew how to wait, to deliberate and 
to choose the nght moment The nght moment, after the 
battle of Badr, had come Behind the external conversion 
of the new Moslems to Islam u’as hidden a good deal of 
unbelief The Jews too, who made up nearly half the popu- 
lation of Medina, wshed to have nothing to do with the 
new faith and felt themselves fer superior to the Prophet. 
Jeivish youths did not cease making fiin of the Prophet by 
means of vicious poems and verses Wit was the curse and 
the strength of the Jews of Medina The Prophet ^vas more 
sensitive to verses of ridicule, to loose humour and to dis- 
respect than he Avas to open revolt and resistance For private 
reasons, the Prophet did not persecute or execute many 
people, and those Avho Avere so punished Avere mostly poets 
and jokers. “The satire of the poet is more painful than the 
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lance of the enemy,” Mohammed once said, for he was with- 
out a sense of humour. 

The Prophet was now determmed to employ an ancient 
and effective means agamst the poets and ndiculers, agamst 
the Jewish punsters — tihe terror 
There lived in the city of Medma a Jewish poetess named 
Asma’. Her poems annoyed die Prophet deeply, and his first 
blow was to be directed at her. Asma’ belonged to a mighty 
tribe, and m spite of all his oivn power Mohammed did not 
dare bring about a blood-feud The Prophet decided to do 
something that had never occurred to any other Arab, to 
demonstrate publicly that the bonds of Islam were stronger 
than the bonds of blood Asma’ had a smgle blood-relative 
who confessed the new faith He was a blind old man named 
‘Umair The old man, who could neither talk nor fight, was 
now to do the Prophet a great service. ‘Umair obeyed the 
Prophet. He went and killed his blood-relative, Asma’. But 
since the murder of a person by a blood-relative does not call 
for atonement in the Orient, Mohammed had achieved his 
aim. He had avoided a blood-feud and was also rid of his 
enemy When the Prophet learned of the nocturnal murder, 
he said calmly, “Not even two goats will fight over this.” 

Medma became the arena of the terror All blood-ties, all 
bon^ of friendship were broken. Men were murdered 
wthout anyone daring to avenge them No one thought of 
opposing the terror, for now the Prophet was buildmg the 
™te of God The Prophet ivas never unjust in his judgments 
His blows were brutal but they only hit the guilty. 

Well Imoivn is the revenge which the Prophet took upon 
t e Jewish poet, Ka‘b ibn al-Ashraf. Ka‘b came from a noble 
ami y ; he ivas unusually mtelligent and very talented. He 
f talents at the disposal of the heretics, travelled 

0 Mecca and diere recited verses m honour of the in- 
Mcls who had fallen at Badr He then returned to Medina 
Moslems, Mohammed hated a Jew who 
e e the cause of the heretics against Islam more than he 
any other cnmmal. “A Jew w'ho fights for die pagans,” 
said. IS worse than a pagan ” So he gave orders to a 
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courageous warrior to kill Ka‘b But Ka‘b was cautious and 
took refuge m a large, strong, Jewish fortress and t^efused 
to leave it His executioner decided to employ a ruse “From 
now on I too am an enemy of the Prophet, for he has refused 
to give me a present,” he declared Under the pretext that 
he actually wshed to murder Mohammed, he came to Ka'b 
at night m order to discuss the conspiracy wth him He 
entered the room and asked, “Is it your hair which smells so 
sweetly’” “Yes,” Ka'b replied, “my wife has just perfumed it ” 
“Let me smell it more closely,” the soldier said, and as the 
unsuspecting Ka‘h bowed his head he was decapitated by his 
enemy Tins was the first punishment for treason meted out 
in the State of God 

It was not accidental that the majority of the punishments, 
murders and acts of terror ivere Arected against the Jews 
Slowly but steadily the relationship between Mohammed and 
the three Jewish tribes of Medma grew worse. It became 
more and more apparent that there was no place in God’s 
republic for the Jews The Jews had always belonged to 
Medina, their names appeared in Mohammed’s constitution, 
they had to pay taxes and in return were protected by the 
faithful Mohammed had always hoped that the first nation 
of the Scriptures which had come mto contact with his faith 
would be converted Day by day this hope lessened 

The Jews were prepared to submit to the new state of 
affiiirs, but their adherence to their oivn faith was steadfest 
Haughtily they looked do^vn upon the ivild prophet of the 
heathen Versed in Talmudic dialectics, diey refuted Moham- 
med’s arguments with ease Among themselves they ridiculed 
him, for they, the bearers of the ancient truth, felt that they 
were far superior to the new feith, the new prophet and the 
entire wild people of Arabia But Mohammed could not stand 
their railmg condescension He realized that in case or war 
the powerfol tnbes of the Jeivs might prove a grave dangCT 
to the new State Even now some of the Jews 
alliances with his political enemies, the Meccans, 
declared openly that at best Mohammed -was noUiing b 
prophet of the heathen 
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They weie prepared to demonstrate that they could produce 
from their owm ranks as ecstatic a visionary as the Arabs had 
done One day they led a Jewish lad named Ibn Sagad into the 
presence of the Prophet. The boy fell into convulsions, read 
the Prophet’s thoughts accurately and demanded that the 
Prophet acknowledge that he, Ibn Sagad, was also a messenger 
of God Mohammed declared that the boy %vas possessed, 
that he was Satan At the same time, he reahzed that the Jews 
spiritually threatened danger to his teachmg. He decided, 
therefore, to replace the acts of terror directed against 
individuals into a general terror whose aim was to drive the 
three Jeivish tribes out of Medina 

As was his custom, he commenced his task with caution. 
He had to establish a theoretical foundation to give weight 
to his future actions. “It is the destiny of the Jews,” the 
Prophet once said, “that they always oppose the prophets 
sent to them by God ” This was the first visible dividmg line 
between the Arabs and the Jews. 

Soon other and more decisive steps followed The Prophet 
stopped dressmg his hair in the Jewish fashion, and he put 
an end to the discussions with the wise and intelligent rabbis. 
The fast-days which onginally comcided ^vlth those of the 
Jews were changed to other dates. Finally, he revoked one 
of his most important decrees which had hitherto joined the 
Moslems with the Jews He altered the qibla, the direction 
of prayer, which was to unite all die faithful no matter where 
they might be Up to that time the holy city of Jerusalem 
had been the qibla. now it ^vas Mecca Beyond the political 
and practical importance which it had at the time, this 
decision considered from a religious and psychological pomt 
of view marked a significant phase in the deielopment of 
Islam. Formerly Islam had been regarded as a Jemsh- 
Chnstian sect Now it affirmed its independence and radically 
detached itself from its forerunners. The changing of the 
qtbla, provoked by die momentary political exigencies, 
proied a symbolic gesture of vast importance Without 
knowing it, without realizing it, Mohammed had created a 
new, independent world-religion. 
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It was only aftci careful and lengthy preparation that die 
Prophet began in's open warfare against “die people who 
opposed ail prophets ” Thicc Jewish tribes lived in Medina 
All three were rich, proud and, what is more important, 
inimical to one another Mohammed knew that they would 
not support each other, and he decided to begin with die 
weakest and least important of the tribes, the Banu Qainuqa' 
The Banu Qainuqa' were not numerous They could not 
furnish more than seven hundred soldiers. For the most 
part they were weapon-smiths, and dicy owned no fields and 
no date palms, but diey were rich m arms, gold and other 
metals They lived m a number of fortresses which sur- 
rounded the market place in the centre of die city 

It was easy to find a pretext for the conflict One day, a 
Moslem dairymaid visited the market to sell her milk there. 
A Jewish jeweller approached her and, m a spirit of fun, 
fastened her dress to the bench on which she sat A few 
young men surrounded her and praised her beauty, but she 
paid no attention to tliem She sat diere quietly and offered 
her milk for sale When she finally svished to get up, much 
to the amusement of the entire basaar, her dress fell from her 


body As a matter of fact, jokes of this sort were not uncom- 
mon in rude Arabia It happened diat at the same time a 
young Moslem was passing tlirough the bazaar, and, seeing the 
shame which had been visited upon one of his o^vn faidi, he 
drew his sword and slew the Jewish jeweller A 
tumult ensued in Avhich the young Moslem also was 

When the news of the bloody fray had spread through the 
city, the Prophet did not order the Qainuqa' to pay 
money as he had previously ordamed m such cases, but calie 
all of the faithful to arms The Banu Qainuqa' did the same, 
but, since they were better weapon-smiths than weapon- 
bearers, they sarv fit to entrench themselves withm the watte 
of their fortresses So it happened that a siege commenced 
m the centre of the city of Medina Mohammed demanded 
that the Qainuqa' be converted to Islam, which tli^ re se 
to do The siege lasted for fifteen dap and the Qainuqa , 
who had run out of provisions, were forced to surrender 
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unconditionally. Mohammed was determined to make the 
Qainuqa' feel God’s wrath, and they were to be dealt ividi 
accordmg to the laws of war Accordmg to these, the men 
were to die and the women and children to become slaves. 
It ivas only with difficulty that Ibn Ubayy, the mighty leader 
of the munajiqun, and ‘Ubadah, who belonged to the Quraish 
and was friendly ivith the Quamuqa', moved Mohammed to 
be merciful. The Quainuqa’ were given their freedom, but 
their property, their gold and their precious weapons were 
forfeit to the victor. The booty was distributed among the 
faithful This was the end of the Banu Qarnuqa’, for none of 
their tribal brothers had come to their assistance even though 
the Jews made up one half of the populafaon of Medina. 

The spoils which had been divided among the Moslems 
ennched them greatly and opened up to them unsuspected 
sources of wealth. There were more Jews in Medina besides 
the Banu Qainuqa*. Many munajiquii were now more closely 
attached to Mohammed than ever before 

Mohammed took his time The riches which he promised 
the faithful were to be the reward for valiant deeds of war 
The State of God was to be tried in battle. Again and again 
Mohammed sent his ivarnors into the desert. The time was 
filled with minor encounters with the Bedoiuns, ivith friendly 
pacts and sermons But all the attacks had nothing but booty 
in view, and for this reason they preferred plundering the 
wealdiy caravans. Since the richest caravans were still those 
of the Quraish, renewed conflicts between Mecca and the 
State of the Prophet were inevitable. 

In November 624, Mohammed sent his adopted son, Zaid, 
into the desert together ivith one hundred soldiers, in order 
that they might attack a caravan and secure its wealth. Zaid 
was singularly successful, and at Qaradah, not for from 
Mecca, he attacked the autumn carasan of the Quraish. The 
merchants fled and the entire carai'an fell mto the hands of 
the Moslems. Gold and silver to the amount of forty thousand 
pounds lias secured bj the pious, and the sum, after one-fifth 
fa thn™ Prophet, was divided among the 
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Mohammed’s prestige among the tribes of the desert nas 
unlimited At first it had been feared that ail Mecca would 
appear at the gates of Medina to seek scngcnncc. Month after 
month passed and nothing stirred from the direction of the 
Caaba. Apparent!) one could plunder the Meccan caraians 
without fear of retribution. 

At the end of five months after this robber) had occurred, 
a stranger rode through the streets of Medina and requested 
to be brought before the Prophet. It was a messcngci from 
his Uncle ‘Abbas, the leader of the Hashim The si) Iwnkcr, 
who was full) informed as to all which took place in Mecca, 
wislicd to assure his own future and had sent an impoiiant 
mcss.ngc to his nephew who had gradually risen to power, to 
the clfcct that Aim Suf)an, accompanied by three thmismd 
warriors, was on his w-ay to Medina 

The great robber) was to be followed by a gicat icicngc 



THE VENGEANCE OF THE QURAISH 

Whoever wishes to be bom, must destroy e world Hermann Hesse 


"What had happened m Mecca since the affair at Badr’ The 
news of the battle had caused great consternation. Although 
the caravan had been saved, honour had been irretrievably 
lost. The noblest Quraishites had fallen in the fray, nearly 
every banker had lost some member of his family, and all 
feared that trade would decline. But the Quraish did not lose 
courage, they beat their breasts, dug deeply into their money 
bags, and financed die punitive expedition which had been 
sent to Medina Upon the deadi of Abu jahl, Abu Sufyan 
had become the sole leader of the tribe He was a fashionable, 
noble and wealthy merchant though he had no military 
qualifications He had been accustomed to rule with money 
and thought that he could break the power of the Prophet 
by the same means He engaged poets and sent them into the 
desert in order to inflame the Bedouin tribes by means of 
verses for his attack against Medina. He paid money to the 
desert sheikhs so that they would attack the Prophet. As for 
the rest, he continued to carry on his busmess affairs. Under 
such conditions, the vengeance of the Quraish could well have 
taken many years, had not two factors intervened, the one 
private and the other public. The private factor was Hind, 
the wife of Abu Sufyan Hind was energetic, distinguished 
and sure of her aims. She hated Mohammed more than all the 
other Meccans put together. She had reason to hate him, for 
her father and tivo of her brothers had fallen at Badr. Inces- 
santly, Hind agitated for war against Medina. Had it not been 
for the energy of Ins wife, it is doubtful if Abu Sufyan would 
have undei taken his campaign. The other factor was the 
pillage of the caravan at Qaradah. Not only the honour but 
the wealth of the Quraish had been affected by it. Trade 
towar^ the North had been practically annihilated by that 
one blow No one dared to send caravans into the desert, 
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and without the caravan trade the existence of Mecca was 
nconcemble The time was npe for energetic and forceful 

f the existence of the city was at 

stake AW Sufyan acted slowly as usual but with all pre- 
caution On 2, March 62^ an army of three thousand men 
appeared at Ae gates of Medina It was no longer die joyous 
expedition of Badr Three Aousand camels equipped for war 
and mo thoiKand horses accompamed Ae army Seven hun- 

helmets It ivas evident that 
the Quraish had prepared for a war of annihilation 
Mohammed knew that Ais was to be a decisive battle and 
he Imew too how to prepare himself for it He assembled 
the best of his warriors in Ae courtyard of the mosque and 
began to explain to Aem Ae plans for Ae battle He recited 
his plan in the form of a dream “I saw myself,” be told Aem, 
"clad in an invulnerable coat of mail My sword was broken 
at the hilt, but neverAeless I was able to kill a ram ” “What 
does this Aeam signify’” asked Ae faithfiil. “We must 
remain in Ae city,” replied Ae Prophet “She IS our coat of 
mad, and Aough poorly armed we can defeat Ae enemy ” 
He described his plan of defence in the fortresses, Ae narrow 
streets and Ae houses to his soldiers The plan Avas con- 
vincing, Carefully prepared sieges were usually favourable to 
Ae besieged in Arabia 

But Ae faitliful, who ivere accustomed to success and 
victory, were not at all pleased with Ae plan “Why should 
we alloAV our fields to be destroyed?” Aey asked “Why 
should Ave not confront Ae enemy as is AvorAy of men? 
Does not God safeguard our Aveapons’” The enAusiasm of his 
men Avas so great Aat Ae Prophet Avas forced to accede to 
their demands Having prayed, he put on his coat of mail 
and revicAved his army in Ae great square of Medina There 
he noticed that the Jcavs had also prepared to defend Ae city, 
“The JeAvs are to leave Ae army,” he said “Wc do not need 
their assistance ” 


With Aose Avho remained. Acre Avere about a thousand 
men, and aviA but feAV camels and two horses Mohammed set 
out at night for Mt Uhiid to meet Ae Quraish When the 
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faithful saw the supenor forces of the Quraish, they said, 
“The messenger of God was right; we would do better to 
defend oursmves -svithin the city.” Then Mohammed arose 
and declared, “When the messenger of God has put on his 
coat of mail, he will not take it off.” He took the three 
standards and divided them among the three divisions of his 
army. When the morning dawned, ‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy, the 
leader of the munafqm, and three hundred of his hypocrites 
arose Ibn Ubayy said: “The Prophet has acted upon the 
advice of children; we cannot follow him.” And diey left 
the army and returned to Medina. Now only seven hundred 
faithful remained to withstand the attack. But the Prophet 
called after the hypocrites, “Fear saves no one from death.” 

On the morning of the next day, three thousand Meccans 
confronted the seven hundred frithfiil. On this occasion the 
army of Mecca was again unorganized and without disciplme. 
For this reason it had brought Hmd and many other fashion- 
^ able Quraish ladies, to encourage their warriors. The women 
called out for revenge and were more bloodthirsty than the 
men The Meccans did not wish to be shamed in the eyes of 
their women. On the way, at Uhud and all during the day, 
the women had sung songs which they had improvised 
according to custom. Their songs were to the effect that 
if the soldiers were this time to take refuge again in flight 
they would not he permitted to rest at the sides of their 
w IV es. But it w as not this threat, dire as it was, w'hich decided 
the battle. 

Quite accidentally, without having given it any' particular 
thought, Abu Su^an had appointed a young aristocratic 
Meccan, Khahd ibn al-Walid, a commander of the cavalry. 
It turned out that Khalid was a good general, a fact which 
no one had expected Uhud was his first battle, but later his 
troops Were to conquer Syria, Persia and Asia Minor for 
hlam Khaiid was to become the Murat of Islam and Moham- 
med knew how to appreciate him, for at Uhud he had oppor- 
tunity to learn of the young man’s military prowess much to 
his own sorrovv 

The battle began according to custom, with a brief sklr- 
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mish Then the attack of the faithful began and the Meccans 
unorganized and undisciplined as they were, fell back despite 
the encouraging shouts of their -women Tlie Moslems hat 
already invaded the camp of the enemy and tliought the battle 
had ended They fell upon their prey and began to pillage 
Suddenly the unexpected occurred Khalid ibn al-Walid 
showed that he was a bom. soldier. He collected the rest o' 
the cavalry, threw himself upon the plunderers and wth one 
blow decided the battle Tliey began fighting hand to hanc 
and the Moslems were driven back Soon the battle was 
ragmg on the hill m front of the tent of the Prophet The 
battle was lost to the Moslems But it was then that their 


military training came to their aid They did not disperse as 
all other Arabs had done when they knew a battle was lost 
They stubbornly held their ground, and a heroic defence set 
m before tlie tent of the Prophet The standard-bearer of 
the Prophet was the famous Musab ibn ‘Umair He was 
fighting in the first lanks of the faithful When a Meccan 
cut off his right hand, he held the flag with his left When 
this too was cut off, he pressed tlie flag to his bosom with 
the bloody stumps of his arms until a lance of one of the 
enemy pinned him to the ground Hamzah, the uncle of the 
Prophet, was slain by an arrow A Moslem woman, who 
had witnessed the death of her sons, threw herself into 
the fray. The Prophet himself shed some of his blood 
m this battle for the faith An arrow wounded his lip and 
knocked out one of Ins front teedi A well-directed stone 
injured his face It was an unquestionable victory for the 
Meccans, and Mohammed withdrew with the remains of lus 
army The cause of Islam was manifestly lost 

A miracle happened Instead of following the enemy w it i 
his victorious army, instead of pressing on to Medina 
destroying Islam for ever, Abu Sufyan remained on Mt. 
Uhud. Apparently he thought his task completed The dead 
of Badr had been avenged It had not occurred to the fashion- 
able Meccan to add political victory to that of his swor . 
Following Arabian tradition, he rode after his 
bloody lance in hand to boast of his victory In the fields 
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met ‘Umar, Jus former friend. They insulted one another, 
but since the battle was at an end neither drew his weapon. 
Finally, Abu Sufyan declared that he would return in a year 
to complete his victoiy. 

And so the bloody day of Uhud came to an end The 
Meccan women fell upon the bodies of the fallen Moslems like 
a horde of wild hyenas. The Oriental mtoxication of victory 
began Lips, ears, noses and private parts were cut off from 
the bodies Hind, the wife of Abu Su^n, even tore the liver 
out of the corpse of Hamzah and ate it before the eyes of the 
astonished Meccans. Then she climbed on top of Mt Uhud 
and cried out into the darkness. “We have paid you back for 
the day of Badr I could no longer endure the pain caused by 
the loss of my father, my brother and my son My heart has 
been lightened Hamzah healed my heart when I tore the 
liver out of his body.” 

According to Arab theory, the victory of the Meccans 
had been complete and there was no longer cause for ven- 
geance Nevertheless, Mohammed’s astonishment was great 
when he saw the army of the Quraish begin its march home- 
wards Islam, the State of God, w'as out of danger As a 
matter of fact, he had practically held the field. Exhausted, 
the soldiers turned towards Medina 

On the following day, disregarding his wounds, the Prophet 
mounted his horse and accompanied by a few friends rode 
into the desert It was a demonstration and he vwshed to 
show that he had not given up the battle. 

But Uhud had been, and remamed, a defeat, and the usual 
consequences of defeat were not lackmg. The neighbounng 
tnbK, who had strongly adhered to Mohammed, began to 
rebel. The representatives of the Prophet were slain in the 
oases of tlie desert. A general revolution seemed imminent. 
It was only among the muhajinia and the onsar that faith in the 
Prophet remained unshaken. It was more than obnous that 
the battle had taken place at Uhud contraiy to the wishes of 
the Prophet. Had they followed the plan of the Prophet, had 
they not left the cit), the defeat would have been ^d to 
them Even on the battlefield defeat could have been 
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avoided if they had not set upon the enemy like a horde of 
heathen There was no reason to reproach either God or His 
prophet 

But feelmg was different m the camp of tlie Je^vs and the 
munafiqun They thought that lie hour of retribution had 
come Secretly negotiations were begun between die power- 
ful tnbe of the Banu Nadir and ‘Abdallah ibn Ilbayy A con- 
spiracy was being hatched Its aim was the murder of 
Mohammed and the driving out of the muhajtrun To accom- 
plish this, ‘Abdallah promised to furnish the Jews with two 
thousand men to oppose the Faithful 

The plan came to nothmg Mohammed heard of the con- 
spiracy and determined to make an example As leader of tJie 
new State he ordered the Banu Nadir to leave the country 
wthout delay. Naturally the Jews refused to comply and, 
like the Banu Qamuqa', they shut themselves up in their 
fortress, the Castle of Sahra. At the same time, dicy sent 
messengers to ‘Abdallah and to the other Jewsh tribe in 
Medma, the Banu Quraizah, and asked for aid and protection 
Agam both of these failed m the hour of need and showed 
that they were unable to imite m opposition to the Prophet. 
The Quraizah and the munafiqun could come to no decision 
and did not accede to the request of the Nadir Before 
‘Abdallah could assemble his two thousand men, Mohammed 
besieged the Jewish fortress. A new victory was accoidcd to 
him The Nadir were unable to fight and were quickly forcci 
to capitulate. The siege lasted but eight days and not an 
arrow was shot off. In order to retain their lives and the faitn 
of dieir fathers, the Jews left Medina and remained for ever 
in tlie desert Their property, the great date grmes, ttc 
tilled fields, the entire wealth of a mighty tribe, fcH to l ic 
victors Tlie Banu Nadir were permitted to take only t icir 
naked bodies and die ancient faith of dicir 
banishment But the Prophet give them one chance " ^ 

was prepared to accept the faith of the Prophet would be p 
mitted to retain his wealth and to remain in the city m a 
honour The Jews bowed to their destiny and did not .iw 
ihcmschcs of the Piophct's ofiei 
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It IS worthy of mention that only two members were con- 
verted of the entire numerous tnbe of the Banu Nadir. They 
w’ere richly rewarded by the Prophet. The property' and the 
wealth of the exiles was distributed among the most pious 
and poorest of the muhajiTua. 

In this manner, Mohammed recompensed himself for the 
bloody defeat of Uhud; m a similar f^hion he rewarded his 
associates and drove out of the city all those who would not 
believe m the power of God and m His Messenger. 

Filled wath fear and anguish, frightened lest they should lose 
both W'ealth and faith, only one tnbe out of the three large and 
mighty Jewish tribes remamed in Medina, the Banu Quraizah. 

But their hour, too, was soon to come. 



THE PROPHET RULES 


The best thing m the world is the command Barte 

In time, life m Medina assumed strange forms Almost over- 
night a small anarchic tnhal republic was changed into a 
despotically ruled, united State The duration of the damage 
done by die defeat at Uhud was not long Mohammed held 
the reins of power firmly m his hands The number of internal 
enemies constantly diminished and the power of the faithful 
constantly grew. 

Armed soldiers filled the streets of Medma They told of 
the great victories they had won over the nomadic tribes of 
the wild Bedouins, of die rich booty which they brought 
back with them from their campaigns, of the terror which 
they had spread in the desert, of the infimte power of Allah 
which lent them honour and renown Piety and a hunger for 
booty now dominated the aty of the Prophet Medina, 
encircled by palms and wide fields, belonged to them and 
the wealth of Islam grew daily. Where once the wild Khazraj 
and the Aus and a few Jewish tribes had fought countless 
feuds, there now reigned iron-clad disciplme, peace and 
comfort under the unbending will of the Prophet 

The Prophet did not penmt the city to rest upon its laurels 
Again and again he assembled his vrarriors, and again and 
again he sent them into the desert Now and then he himself 
put on his coat of mail, hoisted the standard of the Prophet, 
and rode into the steppes, to spread the true faith by means 
of sword and word, and to hunt nch booty for himself and 

the feithful , 

Mohammed’s power was great. He ivas first among me 
Arabs, he had accomplished a great deed m that wth the 
power of his word he had tom asunder the ties « »lood- 
relationship. Only a few years before, Mohammed had owed 
his life to the indomitable femily-feelmg of foe Hashim, who 
would have made any sacnfice before giving up a reJation 
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of their own free will Now he had thro^vn off the fetters 
of blood-relationship As long as the tnbe counted more 
than the word of God, Islam could not rise to power Indi- 
vidual followers of the Prophet lived scattered over the desert 
oases among strange, warlike tnbes. Many did not disclose 
their faith and the Prophet permitted them to keep silent. 
Whoever began to believe m the Prophet did not submit to 
the power of the sheikh, but merely smiled ironically W'hen 
the elders of the tribe conferred about the fate of its people, 
for he now served a much greater truth than the ancient tmth 
of the tnbes, 

Mohammed knew the art of attracting and holding men 
Whoever believed in him had to serve him, and whoever 
served him had to abandon the laivs of his fathers, the laws 
of the tribes In this fashion, Mohammed gradually created 
a secret organization which spread itself over all the deserts 
of Arabia But this was as nothing compared to the great 
power he was later to weld among the tnbes He learned of 
everything that happened in the desert from the members of 
his secret organizations who lived all over the desert He 
learned of the intentions of the enemy, of the dispositions of 
the Bedoums, which routes the caravans would take and at 
which place m the great country God would reward his arms 
with victory and booty He would then set out with a troop 
of his soldiers, vanquish the enemy ivith hghtmng-like 
rapidity, and return to Medma. Every successful campaign 
secured new adherents to the faith, and the booty which 
" “ among the wamors assured him the fidelity 

of the ansar and the muhajiTun. His power W'as boundless since 
he had been the first to set up a truth which was greater 
than die truth of the tnbes. 

In the whole of Medina the old laws of die tribes were no 
ongcr observed In desperation ‘Abdallah ibn Ubajy sought to 
maintain die bonds of relationship. But the influence of the 
Prophet w as stronger than that of any other man. Young men 
'vho W'ent forth to war returned with loot and divided it 
^ong diemsehcs, and no longer paid heed to the elders, 
ihc) obeyed die Prophet; 'Abdallah and die munafqun could 
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no ose the word of the Prophet nor his aU-embracmg 

truth Wherever the Prophet ruled, the old law mduaJjf 
died out. For this reason the Prophet did not Lht die 
munofiqm for he knew that time and his victori^ were 
working for him m Medina 

The conquests of the Prophet, the rich treasures which 
he brought back with him, tfie property of the exiled Jews 
which he distributed among the pious changed the face of 
Ae city The persecuted, ragged, hungry and homeless 
fugitives who had lived off foe bounty of foe few rich had 
completely disappeared from foe picture Pillaging expeditions 
and foe treasures of foe exiled Jews had enriched foe former 
beggars. Now foey owned date palms, fields and gold No 
one could guess the value of their wealtli, for foe power of 
the Prophet grew steadily and foe power of the Prophet was 
the wealth of the pious For years foe faidiful had endured 
persecution and deprivation They had been hunted and 
exiled, they had lost their wealfo if they possessed any, and 
were never certain of foeir own lives Now the blessings of 
God shone upon them The Prophet led them to wealfo and 
power, and they were actively engaged m compensating 
themselves richly for foe suffenng foey had once endured. 
The pious city of the Prophet slowly began to change into a 
minor Babylon The Moslems gave foemselves over to 
pleasures, wine flowed forough foe streets of Medina, music 
could be heard commg from every house, and foe pious 
warriors feasted upon the beauty of strange slaves Huge sums 
were lost at dice The victoiious muhajirun began to enjoy 
their lives 

The Prophet permitted the faithful to enjoy the good tilings 
of life He knew the suffenng foey had borne for him, and he 
knew that everyone could not be a prophet, that eveiyone 
could not love prayer more than anything else in foe world. 
Islam was not Chnstiamty, and foe Prophet did not preach 
asceticism But he knew, too, that foe joys of life permit foe 
power of life to become lame “Pleasant scents, women and 
above all else prayer” were best loved by foe Prophet For 
this reason he was willing to permit foe faithful to enjoy these 
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three also But excesses might lead the State of God into 
danger, and so Mohammed decided to tame the joie de nrre 
of Ae faithful gradually. Thus it came about that a senes of 
precepts which were horn of the need of the hour were 
established and were destmed to place this minor Babylon 
under the yoke of stncter morals. These laws were always 
revealed at a propitious moment This method assured to 
Mohammed the consent of sensible people 
When, for example, one of the faithful was carried away 
by a suddenly awakened lust for gamblmg and lost his entire 
fortune, which he had earned on the battlefields, to some 
infidel, Mohammed assembled the faithfiil, told them of the 
sad incident and then forbade all gamblmg for the future. 
On another occasion, when one of the faithful appeared at 
prayer completely intoxicated and disturbed the Prophet m 
his sermon, Mohammed forbade the use of alcohol. In this 
manner, Mohammed arranged the life of Ins city These laws 
remained for all time and ruled the life of the Moslems Later 
they formed the entire spiritual picture of Islam. 

So the laws against alcohol, gamblmg, dancing, singmg too 
loudly, and many more were called to life On the other hand, 
the Prophet always tried to protect the feithful He did not 
wish his city to resemble a cloister Any one was permitted 
to follow the example of the Prophet and, hke him, to live 
the life of an ascetic so that he could enter the portals of 
Paradise. But the Prophet did not make this into a command. 
The Prophet knew one thing and he constantly repeated it* 
Tlie nature of man is weak, and the time will come when 
the fulfilment of one-tenth of the commandments will suffice 
to enter into the portals of Paradise ” 

Neither power nor wealth changed the Prophet True, 
each campaign and each battle brought him in one-fifth of 
the booty, for it was his prayers and not the courage of the 
soldiers which brought about victories ; but even that one-fifth 
ivas distributed among the poor or used to reward the 
particularly pious and courageous 
He did not change his oym manner of living As in the 
earlier times of his poverty, depnvations and persecution, 
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the Prophet arose at the break of day, cleaned the courtyard, 
mended his own clodies and said his morning prayers When 
pious students arrived, he spoke to them about the faith, 
alms were distributed and future campaigns discussed Daily 
the Prophet, in his well-worn clothes, held court in the yard 
of the mosque and gave his decisions as the highest authority 
in matters botli worldly and spiritual 

Pious associates collected his decisions and saymgs, which 
later became the foundations of Islamic law. The verses of 
tlie Koran were also assiduously noted down In accordance 
with the primitive circumstances of the desert, they were at 
first written on the shoulder-blades of dead ammals, later on 
rough, raw leather and finally on parchment The mdividual 
verses were placed m boxes and stores in the huts of the waves 
of the Prophet But most of the ansar and the muhajiTun knew 
the verses by heart, and if they did not there was no dearth of 
poorer Moslems who were glad to recite them without end 
for a small fee The day of the Prophet was spent m giving 
judgments, making battle plans, reciting pious prayers, ser- 
mons and revelations. He also enjoyed simple handiwork 
He often appeared at public works and, m spite of his advanced 
years, took up a spade, sang pious songs and enlivened the lazy 
The puritanical side of his Me, his sober, unimagmative piety 
was not noticed by his followers His Me in Medina ivas too 
dynamic, his career too eventful. 

The Prophet accepted power, wealth and the sudden 
change in his own destmy as a matter of course God bad 
promised him power over the desert, God had sent him as the 
last prophet mto the world; consequently there was no need 
for him to wonder at the development of events, nor was 
there need for him to burst mto praise merely because the 
word of God had been fulfilled This would only have shown 
a lack of faith It was only when the army and the State of 
God were m danger, as at the time of Uhud, when the entire 
edifice of Islam threatened to collapse, it was only at such 
times that the Prophet folded his hands, raised them to 
heaven and remmded Allah of His promises “Almighty,” ne 
would say, “help us or else there will be no one to pray to 
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you ” As had been the case in Mecca, the house of the 
Prophet was open to all in Medina Heathen, Christians, 
Moslems and Jews could enter his house at any time; they 
could ask him questions and enter into learned discussions 
ividi him The Prophet did not surround himself with a halo 
either as messenger of God or as head of die State, He mixed 
ivith the people and the people were permitted to ask him 
anythmg Islam was a theocratic democracy Jt was only 
with great care and by the issumg of special decrees that the 
over-faithful were restrained from appearing m front of the 
Prophet’s house at mght to see with which of his wives he 
was and what was gomg on For the majority of the people 
the Prophet, the messenger of God, was merely a man who 
differed from the others in that from tune to time he was 
permitted to hear the words of God 
But the word of God had changed In Mecca the word had 
revealed the faith in God. In Medina the word of God 
erected the State of God The style of the Koran had 
been changed as well It no longer contamed flammg threats 
and avowms , now it merely revealed laws The word of the 
law was clear and objective The power of expression and 
the force of the iron sentences was unchanged, tmchanged 
me visits of the Archangel w'ho brought the wori of God to 
Mohammed in short, terse verses In time the Archangel 
became a daily mamfestation for Mohammed He appeared, 
visible to the Prophet alone, m assemblies, in the house or 
on a nde through the desert Sometimes the angel assumed 

n t L ® ® of Prophet’s, 

1 yah al-Kalbi The Prophet recognized the Archangel 
in eicrj’ form he spoke with him, received his com- 
the laws in glowmg verses to the pious 


And m, surrounded by the pious, Mohammed, the messen- 
ger ot God, the ruler of the new State, lived m the city of 
mcaina It ivas only rarely that the Prophet had time to spend 
n pious meditations The State of God was m danger 

on tSr'ii lay the resplendent city of Mecca 

n tile odier side of the desert. Daily, while at prayer, the 
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Piophet turned his face to that city, which had remained 
invincible and full of danger. 

Abu Sufyan had called out at Uhud, ‘In one year I will 
return and destroy the false prophet ” The year of the forced 
peace was nearly over Filled with sorrow, the Prophet looked 
at the bare sand dunes behind which the army of the Quraish 
would soon appear Again he would have to fight against 
the city of his fadiers, and now more tlian ever the destiny of 
the Republic of God, the destiny of Islam, would depend on 
the outcome of a battle 
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For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth Hebrms xu, 6 

When die Prophet had expelled them from the city of which 
he was master, the Banu Nadir sought asylum and protection 
among distant tribes in die desert Not very far from Medma 
there is a group of oases which make up the prosperous colony 
of Khaibar Kliaibar was nch and feared in the desert The 
noble and courageous warriors who lived there m the shade 
of the palms were Jews, but they were not as noble as the 
Banu Nadir Among the Jews of Arabia, the Nadir were con- 
sidered the flower of humanity, for, according to legend, they 
were direct descendants of the prophet Aaron, the high pnest 
of die Jews. For this reason the Nadir were received m all 
honour by the people of Khaibar. They were given land and 
palms, houses were built for them and they were promised 
protection The pious Jews of Khaibar honoured die seed of 
Aaron, and the more honour they paid lus memory, the more 
they hated the false prophet who had humihated the noblest 
tnbe of the desert 

The inhabitants of Kliaibar sent out messengers in all 
directions, to all the Jewish tribes as well as to odiers with 
whom they were friendly. They spread the nevre of the 
treacherous master of Mehna, who had come to the city as a 
guest, had begged shelter and protection and had then exiled 
his hosts, robbing them of their possessions, and breaking the 
pacts which he himself had made ivith them The Arabs, 
Bedouins and Jeivs listened attentively, nodded their heads and 
blamed the Prophet for his conduct. But when the messengers 
began to speak of revenge and ivar, they shrugged their 
shoulders and said- “We are poor, simple Bedouins Why 
should we be concerned mth your troubles’ If we are to 
risk our lives, our camels and our horses, then promise us a 
portion of the booty and pay us a part of that portion in 
adiancc ” Tlic hatred of the pious people of Khaibar was so 
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great that they pledged their date crops and sacrificed dieir 
money, in order to secure die aid of die people of the desert 

The tubes of die desert are numerous and their sheikhs 
are greedy. The gold of Kliaibar did not suffice them. So 
It was that a holy Jew, Huyayy, and \vidi him Kinanah ibn 
Khakayk, Hanzalali ibn Qais and die hamf Abu ‘Amir mounted 
tlieir hoiscs and rode to Mecca There was gold in Mecca, 
and die Meccans hated Mohammed more fiercely dian they 
did anyone else Upon dieir arrival, diey went to Abu 
Sufyan and said, “O Abu Sufyan, your faith is better than the 
faidi of Mohammed, and your sword is stronger dian his. 
Let us fight together against Mohammed, for we hate him as 
jnucli as you do ” And Abu Sulyan concluded an alliance 
witii the Jews 

From diat moment on gold poured into die desert. The 
tribes ai ose and swore by all their old gods that they would 
destroy Mohammed Abu Sufyan and die people of die Jews 
were certain of victory But Abu Sufyan was a merchant, and 
his business was more important to him than war. He 
waited for the end of the Month of the Pilgrimage, for the 
end of the great fair It was only then diat he collected the 
tubes for the attack 

It was an enormous army that set fordi for Medina Abu 
Sufyan led ten thousand men In a land where an army of 
diirteen hundred was considered a great event, one of ten 
diousand had never been seen Singing son^ of victory, the 
army marched through the desert. Every sheikh, every 
leader, whedier he were an Arab or a Jew, began to OTunt in 
advance how much his share would be. At die head of e 
army rode die noblest of all the Arabs, Abu Sufyan, ^ ® 
side the mightiest of the Meccan warriors, Kliahd ibn al-Walid 
and ‘Amr ibn aI-‘As. The diree leaders of the vast ^y 
were going to Medma to destroy die Prophet None ot tne 
diree dreamed how closely their names would one day be 
connected widi diat of Mohammed The son of Abu Sutyan 
and die son of Hind, who ate Hamzah’s liver, was Mu awiyah, 
the fifdi cahph of Islam, who founded the dynasty o 
Ummayahi the brilliant dynasty of the caliphate Islam one 
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ite great Yictories over Asia and Africa, o\cr Bjvanuuiii 
and Persia, to Khalid ibn al-Walid and to ‘Amr ibn al-‘A\ 
the son of a courtesan, a diplomat and a poet. These were 
the victones which gave world-power to tlic Prophet nml 
world-power to the caliphate, Now all three were riding 
at the head of an army of ten thousand in order to destroy the 
Prophet and the city of Medina. 

Mohammed heard of the approach of the large .irniv 
through his Mowers, who were secretly distribute!} ibrougit- 
out die desert. The news struck terror into the hearts of the 
people of Medma They forgot the beautiful slaves ami 
thought no longCT of the forbidden or permitted pleasures of 
life They thought only of the great army which was larger 
than all of the previous Arabian armies put together, rxprri- 

TirT Mohammed bimself. wete 

tautened Mohammed knew that the city of God could not 

%ht m the narrow streets or sJI" 

butnoneofthesemeans seemed to fortresses, 

bom the foS^snl boohag 
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to all die peoples of the world, and many races were represented 
in the city of the Prophet When, after his great flight, the 
exhausted Prophet had amved at Quba’, an alien slave, the 
Persian Salman, had come to him He had been converted to 
Islam and had been accepted as a free and equal member of 
the faithful It was this Persian who was to save God’s 
state Salman had travelled much and gained experience 
His way had led him through Persia and Byzantium and through 
all the militaristic states of the old world He had not oiUy 
visited convents and preachers, but he had seen the army of 
the Emperor of Byzantium march through the fields of Iran 
and die wamors of the Sacred Fire besiege the ramparts of 
the Roman Empire. He had heard much about great cam- 
paigns and of the craft of war, and he had retained all this in 
his wise Persian head, so that now he was able to make use of it 
He went to die Prophet and gave him valuable advice His 
suggestion was that a wide ditch be dug from hill to hill across 
the road which opened up the way to Medina, and it was 
behind the ditch Aat the army of die Prophet ivas to await 
the enemy He was confident that the ditch would prevent 
the conquest of Medma It was a primitive idea and any of 
the generals of Byzantium or Iran would have laughed at it, 
but It appealed to the Prophet, The work was begun at once, 
and mght and day the diggmg was earned on with enthusiasm 
Salman, the engineer of the Prophet, directed the work and 
Mohammed himself helped Finally the huge ditch, which 
separated Medina from the world of deserts and tribes, was 
completed The small army was entrenched behind it and 
nervously awaited the foe 

Slowly and confidently the army of ten thousand made its 
approach Soon it saw the fortresses of Medma and trembled 
with delight at tlie thought of victory and plunder. Abu 
Sufyan rode ahead and examined the ground, when suddenly, 
from a distance, he saw somelhmg strange and confiismg 
When he had come closer he saw a wide ditdi Although Abu 
Sufyan was a wise merchant, he was neither mtelhgent nor 
versed in military tactics The unexpected filled him with 
consternation. He had never before seen anythmg like it 
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As if petrified he stood in front of the ditch. He was obviously 
shaken by the enemy’s move Bebnd its leader, the army of 
ten thousand stared also, and M'as equally puzzled How was 
the ditch to be crossed? It was too much for the minds of the 
simple sons of the desert. The soldiers looked at one another, 
shook their heads and were speechless A ditch had never 
before been provided for m Arabian warfare The army was 
hypnotized by the ditch like a cbcken by a chalk Ime The 
whole thing required careful reflection They would come to 
more practical decisions later 

The grotesque situation m which the Bedouins found 
themselves was characteristic of their simphcity The 
victorious march of the ten thousand ivas actually halted 
by the ditch Still undecided, the tents were put up and, 
having nothmg else to do, they begm the siege As a matter 
of fact, what were ten thousand to do against a ditch’ For 
them war meant fightmg m an open field. Anythmg else was 
mcomprehensible The army of the Prophet kept ■w’atch 
behmd the ditch. Overjoyed at their unexpected success, 
they bided their time. 

That which followed is but little reminiscent of the 
glorious deeds of the ancient Arabs Day after day, Jews, 
Meccans and Bedouins appeared at the edge of the ditcli 
They hurled insults at the army of the pious ^vith all their 
might. “What sort of ivamors are you,” they thundered, 
“if you hide behmd a ditch? Is this a war worthy of the 
Arabs? Did our fadiers or our grandfathers fight like this’ 
You are cowardly dogs and no Arabs' Come over here and 
show us what you can do !” 

But die brave iramors of the Prophet Mere not to be 
disturbed Tliey sat safely and securely behind the Made 
ditch, untouched by the cries of the heathen Nom' and 
again, a darmg pagan attempted to climb over the ditch. 
Thej permitted him to cross only to kill him M-ith much pride 
and ceremony The days passed by Math insults and the 
exchange of an occasional arroM’- It M'as soon obvious that 
die Iiuge army was filled Midi discontent, and there M'erc 
good reasons for this Confident of a sm ift and certain rictoiy', 
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Abu Sufyan ]iad not hurried liis campaign. He had wailed 
until the pilgrims had left Mecca at tlic expiration of tlie 
Month of the Pilgrimage and until tlic harvest had been 
gathered in the field': of Medina. Now, when the siege had 
begun, he soon real wed that the haivcst was out of his reach 
and safely stored in Medina. The army of the ten thousand 
which had counted on the ciops was without provisions 
The Bedouins, wiio liad gone to war at considerable expense 
in the hope of quick and rich icward, were forced to see 
then camels glow thin and themselves wasting their time 
Tiieir previous enthusiasm began to cool considerably. 

It was while facing this predicament that Abu Suf)an 
decided upon a general attack Since his hope of victory 
was not great, he dctci mined to allj himself with the last 
of the Jewish tribes in Medina, the Banu Qurawah who lived 
in a laige fortress outside the city. The Qoraizah, who were 
subjects of Mohammed, readily agreed to hreak their oath 
since the Prophet had broken his against the two other 
Jewish liihcs of Medina, and they promised to attack Moham- 
med’s army from the rear. Thereupon Abu Sufyan gave orders 
to prepare for the attack Tlic preparations lasted for days 
When they had been completed, it happened that the day of 
the attack was a Saturday. The Banu Quraizali and all the 
other Jewish tribes of the army declared that they could not 
possibly break the century-old laws of tlicir fathers and m 'c 
upon themselves the sin of fighting on a sabbadi When 
Abu Sufyan tried to move the Jews to participate m t e 
attack, tlie Jews of Khaibar announced that, m their opinion, 
Uie whole campaign was a failure and tliat they at least la 
no desire to call down the wrath of tlic Prophet upon their 
brothers in Medina by participating in the attack Otiier 
tribes, who apparently had been influenced by Mohamme 
secret agents, became equally disinterested Conditions con- 
' tinned as they were for a few more days, a 
took place, and then the patience of the Bedouin 

exhausted. , 

One day, heavy clouds covered the heavens, S ^ 

fall in torrents and a vaolent hurricane from the desert p 
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die tents of the nomads The Bedouins attnbuted this to 
Mohammed’s magical power. They had no desire to, nor 
could diey, fight a^inst magic, particularly the magic of a 
coward. There ivas nothing for Abu Sufyan to do but with- 
draw ivith honour. He wrote a letter to Mohammed, accused 
him of cowardice and treachery agamst the old-established 
traditions of irar, and swore that at the proper time he would 
return to take bloody vengeance Then he got on his camel 
and gave orders for the return march. 

The coalition which had been organized agamst Mohammed 
was irreparably split The Prophet and the State of God 
had been saved, and, unconquered, the army of the ansar 
and the muhajirun returned to Medina This occurred on 
ij Apnl 627. 

Now the hour had come for the last Jewish tribe m Medma, 
the Banu Qurai^. Mohammed had learned of their negoti- 
ations ivith the army of the Quraish and he was determined 
to settle with them. On the day on which Abu Sufyan gave up 
the siege of Medma, Mohammed and his soldiers marched to 
the fortress of the Quraizah Another siege began 

The Jews were unable to make any armed resistance. They 
had retreated to their stronghold and waited for what was to 
come. At the end of tiventy-five days they surrendered 
unconditionally to the Prophet They had hoped that they 
would be permitted to leave the city, as the other tnbes 
had been But the Prophet was not at all inclined to be 
merciful. It was only upon the request of die Aus, who had 
long been friendly ivith the Quraizah, that he decided to place 
the decision in the hands of an arbiter. The role was entrusted 
to a pious member of the Aus tribe, Sa‘d ibn Mu'adh. 

Sa‘d ibn Mu'adh was a fiit, full-blooded man given to 
choleric outbursts. He passed for a friend of the Jews He 
had been injured in a skirmish which had taken place behind 
die ditch and now lay gravely wounded The wound pained 
him and Sa'd knew that his days were numbered Because 
of their alliance widi the Quraish, he felt that the Jews alone 
were responsible for his death. With great care, the heavy, 
mortally wounded Sa'd was carried out of his tent, placed 
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apon a donkey and surrotmded wth pillows. In this feshion 
he was led to the place where the decision was to be given 
When he arrived, he demanded that the parties concerned 
agree imconditionally to his terms. The Jews were the first 
to swear and they did so gladly, Sa‘d was an old jfnend upon 
whom they could count 

The dying man propped himself up m his saddle and 
dehvered his judgment. “All the men of the Banu Quraizah 
are to be executed and the women and children sold into 
slavery.” Mohammed did not protest against the verdict 
It was exactly m accordance widi his wishes On the other 
hand, he promised mercy to those who would become 
converted to Islam 


On the morning of the next day a deep grave vras dug in 
the market place. The old, cruel Orient %vas to intoxicate 
itself with blood m the centre of the city of Medina Islam 
showed its claws One by one, the Jews were brought to 
the market place m chains, made to stand at the edge of the 
grave, and decapitated Although the Jeivs of Medma had 
not Imown how to hve courageously, they did know how to 
die bravely. Not a smgle one of the Banu Quraizah betrayed 
his laith in order to save his life They died silently and 
courageously. They saw their brothers bemg slain before 
their eyes and knew that their oivn heads were soon to follow 
Soon the grave ivas full Blood ran over the market place 
The Prophet and the leaders of Islam stood at one side They 
watched the executions and said notfamg Worlds are bom 
in blood. The day drew to a close, and still. Jews were 
brought to the place m chains. Soon it was night, and the 
Prophet gave orders for torches to be brought, so that e 
faithful could see the blood of the enemy bemg shed on me 
market place. In the imddle of the blood-covered city, is 
face strangely lit up by the bummg torches, stood Mohamrae , 

the master, the messenger of God , i, u 

Among the Quraizah there was a Jew named Zubai^w o 
had once saved the life of the great Moslem warrior, Thabit 
Thabit recognized him among those condemned to m i 
“You were good to me and saved my life, O Zubair, a 
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said to the Jew. “I will now reward the good which you did 
to me ” He went to the Prophet and be^ed for Zubair’s 
life, and asked that his family be permitted to retam their 
possessions. Smce Thabit belonged to the tribe of the Aus 
and was a mighty warrior as well as a pious Moslem, Moham- 
med granted his request Overjoyed, the wamor ran to 
Zubair and brought him the good news. But the Jew said, 
“Lead me to the place of execution, for I would like to follow 
my brothers who died there and those who are about to die. 
1 do not wish to have my life spared by the bloodthirsty man 
who has slam all around me. The pail of my life has run empty 
and I am impatient to be reunited wth my friends.” Having 
spoken, the old Jew went to the place of execution, where he 
was decapitated by ‘Ah, for the cousin and the son-in-law 
of the Prophet acted as executioners on that bloody day. 
Zubair the Jew was not forgotten by later generations. His 
actions were considered as an example of martyrdom by the 
Arab people and all the faithful. Among the people of the 
desert his memory is honoured to this day, for Islam >vas the 
first faith in which theologians and the church fathers were 
permitted to praise and admire the heroism of people not of 
their oivn faidi. 

Tins w’as the end of the Jews of Medina. Their faults had 
not been numerous They protected themselves as well as 
they could, sought peace and were afictid of the power of the 
enemy. They had mvented cruel jokes at the expense of the 
Prophet, sung impudent songs about him, listened to him only 
to contradict, and adhered rigidly to the primitive feitli which 
they brought ivith them from their old home It was that which 
brought about their destruction. The Prophet could no longer 
tolerate tlieir presence m the city where the word of Allah 
and his prophet reigned supreme. The Banu Qurai?ah knew 
how to die courageously. Much of their cowardice in life 
IS as compensated by their death 

Meduia, the city of the Prophet, was now the unified city 
of the faith Mhere, no longer touched by tlie rude ridicule 
of the unbciic\crs, Mohammed could govern the oreat com- 
munity of the Moslems. 
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The greatest treasure of man is a virtuous vnfe Mohammed 

At the eastern entrance to the mosque in Medina there 
were nine lowly clay huts arranged in a semicircle The 
doors of the huts consisted of dark curtains Some of the 
huts were enclosed with small verandas. The curtains pro- 
tected the life and activities m the huts from the gaze of the 
curious. 

It was m these huts that the “mothers of the faithful,” the 
numerous wives of the Prophet, lived Mohammed had more 
wives than were allowed by the laws of Islam, for only four 
waves were permitted to each of the faithful The Prophet, 
whose life was filled with work and prayer, was allowed to 
have as many wives as his strength permitted inasmuch as he 
was a favourite of Allah OAer prophets like Solomon, 
David and Abraham had enjoyed a similar pnvilege Solomon 
had a hundred wives God allovred him to have them, for 
superhuman virility is the sign of the prophet Mohammed 
was the seal of the prophecy. His strength was immeasurable. 
But Mohammed was an ascetic, and althou^ his strength 
was greater than that of Solomon, he had only fourteen 
wives. 

Mohammed was married to fourteen waves Fourteen 
women had the tide, “modier of the feithful " But countless 
were the number of women who came to Mohammed and 
asked for his love To all of them Mohammed gave his love, 
for his heart was filled with sympathy “Put off whomsoever 
thou wilt of them and take to thyself whomsoewr thou wilt, 
or whomsoever thou cravest of those whom thouhast deposed, 
God said to Mohammed (Koran, 5 ura 33, rerse 51) And in 
Sura 66, verse r, when it appeared that fourteen wives were 
not sufficient for the Prophet, Allah revealed to Mohammed 
“O thou prophet' wherefore dost thou prohibit what oo 
has made lawful to diee, craving to please thy wives’” 
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Great was the number of women to whom Mohammed had 
given his love Till the end of his life, the Prophet did not 
cease to gve his favours to beautiful women, to admire them, 
to pet them and to place his arms about them One desire 
burned in Mohammed’s heart, and drove him from one 
woman to anotlier, from one slave to the next Mohammed 
wished for a son who would be worthy of his fadier’s inhen- 
tance, a son who could take over God’s state and complete 
Mohammed’s Avork But his wsh was never fulfilled and until 
he was an old man Mohammed wandered through the flower- 
garden of his harem, sought out beautiful slaves, embraced 
countless women and prayed to Allah, the Creator of man 
But no son was given to him The last of the prophets was not 
tojiave any heirs. 

Nine huts surrounded the mosque and m them lived the 
wives of the Prophet. Almost every wife had a hut of her 
OAvn, which assured marital peace. It was only now and agam, 
when the Prophet brought a beautiful slave with him from 
one of his marches, that a wife rvould share her house for a 
time Avith the new arrival. The best— -that is to say the least 
lowly of the huts — belonged to the favourite wife of the 
Prophet, the beautiful ‘A’lshah, daughter of Abu Bakr, the 
friend and Avell-Avisher of Mohammed. ‘A’lshah was six years 
old Avhen Mohammed had first seen her in Mecca, and he 
could not take his eyes off her. This was shortly after the 
death of Khadijah, Avho at that time was Mohammed’s only 
wife Abu Bakr, who had understood the enraptured look on 
the face of his friend, promised to give his daughter to him 
when she should be old enough for marriage and love. But 
Mohammed’s rapture Avas so great that after three years, he 
marned the nme-ycar-old 'A’lshah in Medina. He himself 
Avas fifty years old at that time 

^ I sat, recounted ‘A’lshah, ”on a rocking-chair and Avas 
playing A\uth other girls. My mother called me. I Avent 
although I did not knoAv AAhy she had called me. My mother 
took me by die hand and led me to the door of the house. 
M) IiMrt began to beat but gradually I agam became quiet.’ 

I washed my face and hair, and mj mother dressed me up 
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and led me into the house, where there were many women 
They received me with good wishes and they also decorated 
me When they were finished, they gave me over to the 
Prophet ” 

‘A’lshali was the fevounte wife of the Prophet, and of the 
many who were his she was the only one who had come to 
him as a virgm Following the ancient Arabian custom, he 
had paid her fadier, Abu Bakr, ttvelve ounces of gold Later 
on this was also the price Mohammed was willing to pay for 
a wife He never paid more During the first year of tlie 
great flight it was impossible for Mohammed to raise twelve 
ounces of gold But since tradition had to be maintained, 
the father of the bride, Abu Bakr, lent the gold to his friend 
Mohammed, who m turn solemnly offered it as the purchase 
price for ‘ A’lshah Memories of the first hard years in Medina 
were connected with 'A'lshah in Mohammed’s mind In 
spite of his power, Mohammed had still been poor at that 
time and he had never even thought of amassing a fortune 
For this reason his weddmg was a poor one The marriage 
feast consisted of milk, the marriage bed was a sheep’s stall, 
and the nine-year-old bride’s dowry, two shirts, two simple 
silver bracelets and a little silver money For poverty was the 
virtue of the Prophet “In the first years of our marriage, 
said ‘A’lshah, “it happened that for months we never lit a fire, 
for our food was water and dates Now and again someone 
would send us some meat. Wheat bread was never seen tivo 


days in succession in the house of the Prophet ” 

But fate presented ‘A’lsbah with richer gifts at a later 
When ‘A’lshah married she was still a child, and she la 
brought her toys with her to the house of her husband ic 
played with dolls and amazed die feithfiil, for 
representations of human bem^ They are strictly for i en 
in Islam But ‘A’lshah was permitted to do much that na 
forbidden to others of the faithful She was very ^ 

and playful, liked to wear gold rings and anointed f ^ j»ir 
much that the ointment often ran down her forehea 
her playful, childish fece covered an energetic, wise character. 
As the favourite wife of the Prophet and as daughter o 
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Caliph, she later played an important role m Islamic politics 
She was familiar ivith literature and ^vas a past mistress 
at intrigue She could read, and collected many of the 
Prophet's saymgs, and after Mohammed’s death she ivas 
considered the supreme authonty in matters of law and 
religion. Her influence upon the Prophet was of untold value 
to Abu Baler and his party. For ‘A’lshah, the small, tender 
maiden, had definite sympathies and antipathies which she 
expressed m defimte terms . The present division of Islam into 
Sunni and Shiites ivas largely due to her antipathy for ‘Ali 
‘A’lshah died at the age of sixty-seven, forty-seven years after 
the death of tlie Prophet 

If 'A’lshah was^ the favounte wife of the Prophet, then 
Saudah was certainly the least beloved She was a widow of 
Mecca and 'Mohammed had mamed her two months after 
Khadijah’s death, merely because an Arab cannot remain 
unmarried without damaging his reputation. He never loved 
Saudah and it is possible that he would have divorced her, 
had It not been for the fact that she was very intelhgent. One 
night a week was spent by Mohammed m Saudah’s hut He 
did not enjoy it and merely did so because he thought it was 
his duty, "y^en Saudah learned of Mohammed’s love for 
‘A’lshah, she did an amazing thing and probably somethmg 
which had never been done before She officially gave over 
her mght to ‘A’lshah. She gamed a good deal through this. 
She remained in her hut untd the end of her life, regularly 
received presents from the Prophet and ivas looked upon as a 
'modier of the faithful ’ Mohammed knew how to be grate- 
ful "Even on the day of the resurrection she ivill be my wife,” 
Mohammed said of Saudah. 

Hafsah bint ‘Umar, the daughter of ‘Umar, ivas also not 
among the favourite waves of Mohammed She had been 
married to a Moslem warrior After the death of her husband, 
‘Umar w'as on the look-out for a suitable marriage for his 
daughter Despite his great pow'er, he could not force anyone 
to mafr)' his daughter, for she w’as both old and ugly ‘Umar 
felt humiliated and did not know what to do. When Moham- 
med heard of this, he had pity on his friend and did w’hat but 
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few men would have done; he marned the daughter 
because of his friendship with her father He was also a 
good husband to her, visited her regularly, gave her pre- 
sents and did not neglect the nights which were allotted to 
her. 

On the othci hand, his love for Zainab was both gentle 
and genuine She had had a verj’ romantic past. Zainab had 
been tlic wife of Zaid, the former slave and adopted son of 
Mohammed. Mohammed had seen her and was pleased by her 
appearance, her seriousness and her piety. He visited her a 
number of timas and talked witli her. One day Zaid came to 
Mohammed and said, “O Prophet, I am but a simple Moslem 
and you arc the messenger of God Your deeds arc greater 
than mine and your wish is stronger than mine Take my 
wife for you need her more than I do ” And die slave Zaid 
divorced his wife and gave her to die Prophet Zainab was 
pious and very beautiful She loved the Prophet because 
he was a prophet, and did not wish to accept any money or 
presents from him Before she had married TAid, she had been 
a shoemaker and had sold her waxes in the bazaars. Even as 
‘mother of the faithful’ she did not stop her work The 
money she made was divided among the poor of the city 
After Mohammed’s death, when all ivives of the Prophet 
were presented witli gold by the Caliphs, she alone remained 
poor and widiout demands The Caliph ‘ Umar ^vc her a huge 
fortune, which she distributed among die poor. Each of the 
wives of the Prophet was entitled to choose something from 
the treasury of Islam, but Zainab took nothing but a 
dress m winch she -wished to be buried When she died she 
was earned on Mohammed’s bier to her grave, for next to 
‘A’ishah she was Mohammed’s favourite wife 

Mohammed’s wives were numerous, and he loved them 
ardently He devoted much of his time to his harem, an 
there are many provisions in the Koran concerning me 
of the Prophet For example, they had to hide their ac 
modestly behind veils m the presence of strange men 
first dns fashion was copied by the upper 
came into general usage This was the origin of the Moslem 
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practice of wearing veils Tlie wives the of Prophet were also 
forbidden to remarry after his death. 

The harem was made up of the nine huts around the 
mosque. Mohammed himself did not possess a hut. Even in 
the days of his grandeur, when he ruled over all Arabia, he 
did not have a house of his own His nights were regularly 
and systematically planned. Each ivife knew which night 
the Prophet would spend with her. Only a new ndfe had the 
right to receive Mohammed three nights in succession 
Mohammed knew how to maintain peace in his harem, and 
It probably took more diplomacy than did his various cam- 
paigns on behalf of Islam Whenever he brought a present 
to one of his wives, a similar gift ivas given to all the members 
of the harem On the other hand, he did not spoil his wdves, 
and It was considered a great event when, returning from a 
successful battle, he gave each of them eighty measures of 
com and wheat He did not permit gossip or jealousy among 
Ins wives and they were severely punished when guilty of 
either If one of his wives disobeyed Inm, the punishment 
might be that he would refuse to visit her for so many 
months. ‘A’ishah was not exempt from these punitive meas- 
ures, for Mohammed was just to both his subjects and his 
ivives. He was also quick to defend and protect any woman 
who had been dealt with unjustly 
On one occasion Mohammed set out against a rebellious 
Jcsvish tnbe. He destroyed the tribe and brought back ivith 
him a pretty Jewish maiden. The girl, whose name was 
Safiyyali, became his eleventh ivife The harem ivas annoyed 
at the arrival of each of Mohammed’s new -wives, and 
A ishali, the most temperamental of them all, did not cease 
insulting the Jewess Safiyyah because of her fiiith. One day 
Mohammed heard them quarrel and said to Safiyyah: “Safiyyah, 
say to this w'oman, ‘My father’s name was Aaron, my uncle 
was Moses, and who were your fathers’ Heathen'’” There- 
upon he banished ‘A’ishah for two months. 

Not all of Mohammed’s marriages were love matches. An 
Oriental conqueror battles against the world with his swmrd, 
but he assures his possession of it by means of the tender hes 
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of marriage. If an eastern people is to obey its ruler, then it 
i^hes to be related to bim Even in our dav, the harem of an 
Oriental ruler contains women from all die prownces of his 
country*. The people feel themselves related by blood v.ith 
the children of the ruler, and this assures unity ivithm the 
country, A similar fete was not spared Mohammed. The 
noblest femilies and tribes sent their prettiest women to him 
so that he might marry them. 

Once Mohammed received the neu-s that the head of the 


royal tribe Kmdah wished to send him his dai^hter for a ^vife. 
The nobler an Arab is the longer his name. One can haie 
some idea of the nobility of this particular bride from her 
father's name which was: Mu'man ibn Abi al-Jun ibn al- 
Aswaa ibn al-Harith ibn Sharahil ibn al-Jun ibn Alml al Alaiar. 
The daughter of this famous man was considered one of the 
most beautiful of all the Arab women Asma’ ^vas brought to 
Medina with much pomp, the marriage was celebrated with all 
due ceremony, and Asma’ moved into one of the nine huts. 
Although Asma’ was lery beautiful she was stupid, and the 
inhabitants of die harem, who were jealous of each neiv 
competitor, knew- how to benefit by it. Shortly before the 
bridal night, one of Mohammed’s wi\es came to Asma’, 
adnured her beauty and, bemg very* friendly, gave her some 
ad^nce. Among other things she said: “Tf you wish to find 
approral in the eyes of the messenger of God, say to him whm 
he enters your hut: ‘God protect me from you.’ Only in this 
manner can a ou be sure of his Ioa e.’’ We ha^ e said that A^a 
was as stupid as she was beautiful. She followed the adnce 
and when Mohammed entered her hut she said. ‘God protect 
me from %ou.- She then lifted her ^eil and looked at the 
Prophet. \Mav God protect me from you as well,'" replica 
the Prophet, and learing the hut, he sent her a letter o 
divorcement. In spite ofher fashionable parents, he 
steadfest and refiised to forgive Asma’. It has 
Mohammed often sent back his brides on their bnda nij, 
because of similar tricks peipetrated by bis w n cs 

At the height of his power, when he ruled o^cr all Arabh , 
Mohammed w-as subjected to a veritable assault by «onicn 
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His last mamage was celebrated t^vo months before his deat h. 
If a general conquered a distant province, or if some rufer 
TOshed to show Mohammed his respect, he -would send him a 
number of beautiful slaves m addition to other treasures, 
Mohammed would either present them to his finends or keep 
them for himself. In the year 7 of the Hegira, when the 
Christian governor of Egypt had heard of the Prophet, because 
he was afraid and also as a precautionary measure, he sent him 
a thousand bars of gold, twenty pieces of Egyptian linen, a 
white donkey, some honey, a eunuch with whom the Prophet 
could do nothing, and two beautiful Egyptian slaves who were 
immediately converted to Islam. 

The Prophet took one of them but did not marry her 
She ivas a light-skinned, curly-haired Copt, Mariyah. Moham- 
med loved her passionately. She became his favourite concu- 
bine and he visited her frequently despite the objections of his 
w\es. Mariyah was the only one among all the women who 
fulfilled his dearest -wish , she bore him a son, Ibrahim, the heir 
of his empire. But his happiness ^vas short-lived for the boy 
died when he was one year old 

Years passed by. The youthful pro-wess of the Prophet began 
to ^^'ane "When he was sixty the Prophet found it difficult to 
maintain the schedule of visits to his wives. But the wives 
lived in their huts and were young and strong. Mohammed was 
a Wise man and he had pity upon his wives He knew that 
■women rangmg from seventeen to tiventy years of age could 
not love a sixty-year-old man whole-heartedly, even if he were 
a prophet In his -wisdom and mildness, he decided to extend 
freedom to his -vwves He assembled them about him and 
revealed tlie words of God m the 28th verse of sura 33 • “O thou 
Prophet, say to tliy -ivives, Tf ye be desirous of the life of this 
World and its adornments, come, I will give you them to enjoy 
and I will let you range handsomely at large' But if ye be 
esirous of God and His Apostle and of the abode of die 
ereafter, venly, God has prepared for those of you who do 
good a mighty hire ’ Reflect upon the words of God,” said 
tie Prophet, “and answer according to your conscience ” All 
t c women replied; “We love God, His messenger, and that 
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whicli comes aftei death ” Only one of the women, Fatimah 
of the tribe of Kilab, preferred the joys of her youth Tlie 
Prophet gave hei many presents and dismissed her. Later on 
she became so poor that she was forced to collect camel dung 
to be used for fuel She died m dire poverty and was called 
ash-Shaqiyyah, tlie miserable one. 

The ‘mothers of the faithful,’ the first wives of the Prophet, 
Jived modestly and in retirement. Little provision was made 
for their personal requirements and nearly every comfort was 
lacking in their huts. There was not even a place where they 
could satisfy their needs, so that they were often forced to 
retire to the desert at night for this puipose It was only 
durmg the last years of his life that the Prophet caused 
conveniences to be erected, for he suspected that their noc- 
turnal excursions were also for other purposes 

The wives of the Prophet owned nothing and they were 
overjoyed at the smallest gift Their entire fortune con- 
sisted of tivelve ounces of gold which the Prophet had paid 
for them 

Later, when the Prophet was dead and Islam had already 
encircled an entire world, the women were richly provided 
with gold The treasuries of the Caliphs were constantly at their 
disposal The widows’ pensions were small fortunes, and 
more money was oflPered for the lowly huts than had ever 
been possessed by all Arabia So, for example, the caliph 
Wahd paid fifty thousand gold dirhams to the heirs of Zainab 
for her hut, a huge fortune in the eyes of the old world The 
Jewess Safiyyah left a fortune of one himdred thousand gold 
dirhams 

All die treasures of the Orient were now at the disposal 
of the Prophet’s wives Their relatives were given the higher 
positions m Islam. Umm Salamah, who at first did not wish 
to marry the Prophet because she had children for whom 
Mohammed would have had to provide, hved to see Ali 
appomt her sons as governors of entire provinces For 
generations, the blood-relations of the wives of the Prophet, 
together with his own relations, made up the aristocracy o 
Islam The wives themselves were given all honours up to the 
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time of their death, and not a single cahph dared deny them 
any ivish. 

In this fashion postenty honoured the women who had 
loved God and His messei^er more than all the joys of 
existence, the women who hved in narrow huts m which the 
Prophet spent his nights, and who never had wheaten bread 
to eat on two successive days. 
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Bella gerant alii, ta,Jehx Aastria, nubel 

In the fourtli year of the Hegira, the Prophet of God and hjs 
warriors set out into tlie desert to give battle to the rebellious 
tribe of Mustahq. The desert was vast and the ride mono- 
tonous. The enemy was far away and could not be seen, and 
the army suffered under the burning sun of the desert The 
days spent in die campaigns were tiresome and monotonous 
It was therefore tlie Prophet’s custom to take one of his wives 
widi him This practice did not stop him from sometimes 
returning with Uvo wives. On this occasion his choice had 
been the beautiful 'A’lshah. 

During die march of the caravan, ‘A’lshah vvas earned in a 
covered fitter When the time had come for rest, Mohammed 
entertained himself with her. When they had arrived at their 
destination, a brief skirmish ensued with die enemy tnbe and 
It was soon subdued Slaves were distnbuted and the loot 
collected Much to ‘A’lshah’s displeasure, Mohammed took 
a woman home with him. The return march had begun and, 
since die campaign had seemed to be without danger and had 
promised much booty, a number of the hypoentes, the 
mmajiqun, had participated in it They were headed by 
‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy, who still hoped to be King of Medina. 
Wlien the loot had been divided, quarrels broke out among the 
hypocrites, for they had fought merely^for the gam to e 
denved and not for the faith The Prophet, in his 
realized that the mvnafiqun and ‘Abdallah were not fig ting 
for justice but rather to harm him For this reason he cause 
the camp to break up at dawn and to march all day, for e 
knew that tired persons do not seek quarrels , j ,.1, 

Smee Mohammed’s mmd was occupied with decidmg e 
quarrel which had broken out, and because of t e new wi 
he bad with him, he could devote but little time to A istian 
She ivas bemg carried on a litter. She was so light a 
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bearers could hardly feel her weight Because of the scarcity 
of food on the campaign, she had become thinner and lighter 
than she had been 

When they were in the mciraty of Medina and the day had 
begun to break, the Prophet gave the command to the army 
to contmue its march. The camels were a%vakened in the 
darkness and their loads placed upon their backs. The warriors 
then said their moriung prayers, m which ‘A’ishah jomed. 
Thereupon she went into the desert to satisfy a natural need. 
When she had returned and was about to enter the litter she 
noticed that she had lost her necklace made of shells 

‘A’ishah was a beautiful woman and a vain one. Shell neck- 
laces were not common in the household of the Prophet 
She hurried mto the desert to look for the missmg piece of 
jewellery. The men whose duty it was to lift the htter on the 
back of the camel had seen ‘A’ishah return to the camp. 
Accordmg to their orders, they had turned their eyes away 
so as not to violate her modesty After a time they approached 
the htter and lifted it up, thinkmg that ‘A’ishah had long since 
taken her place in it. They did not notice a difference in 
weight for, as we have already said, tlie fevourite wife of the 
Prophet was slender and light The caravan went on its way 
When ‘A’ishah, who in the darkness had not noticed the 
breaking of the camp, returned, she found an empty place and 
no litter, no camels and no Prophet She was alone, deserted 
and helpless in the desert 

And so began for ‘A’ishah and for the history of the world 
tile adventure of the necklace, which was to have unforeseen 
consequences for die Prophet and the men around him 
What happened m the desert, what experiences ‘A’ishah 
had m die solitude are only knonm from her o\i'n account. 
Accordmg to her story she remained seated in the deserted 
camp, awaiting the return of the caravan when it should dis- 
coier her absence Hours passed by and ‘A’ishah began to 
tire in the monotony of die desert Her e) elids became heavy 
and she fell asleep Suddenly she -was aroused by a strange 
'oicc. She opened her eyes and saw before her a young, 
liandsome warrior, Safwan ibn al-Mu‘attal. He too bad 
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remained bdiind in the desert and was following the caravan. 
He had seen a woman in the desert, had come up to her and, 
to his amazement, had recognized the favounte wife of the 
Prophet ‘A’lshah had been awakened by Safwan’s respectful 
cry, and she immediately covered her fece Safwan offered 
‘A’lshah his camel and both reached the caravan of the 


Prophet without having exchanged a single word 

So much for the story told by ‘A'lshah The army, the 
Prophet and all who were with him merely saw how ‘A’lshah, 
after she had been missing for an enttre day, had reached the 
caravan, beammg with joy and in the company of a handsome 
youth This caused a great stir. ‘A’lshah told everyone who 
crossed her path how she had lost her necklace and how 
respectfully she had been treated by the warrior Safwan But 
the more she told her tale, the more mcredulous were die 
eyes of the listeners, the more supercilious were their smiles, 
and the more fnendly their bows. 

When the army had reached Medma, the stoiy of ‘A’lshah’s 
necklace had already become the mam topic of conversation. 
The soldiers, and the munajiqun with ‘Abdallah ibn llbayy at 
their head, ran through the city, spreading the tale of how 
‘A’lshali had remamed belimd and alone in the desert, and 
how she had rejoined the caravan with a handsome youA 
What could it all mean? Soon all Medma knew how the 
fifteen-year-old ‘A’lshah had pulled the wool over the eyes 
of the sixty-year-old Prophet despite all his wisdom. 

The Prophet, too, heard about it, and the first result ivas 
that he ceased his mghtly visits to ‘A’lshah Only now an 
again he entered her hut by day, petted her casually, mquu^ 
as to her health, and then left after a brief interval ObviomJy, 
the spoilt daughter of Abu Bakr, the mightiest man ^ 
had no desire to tolerate such treatment She quickly deci e 
to say that she was ill and requested the Prophet to 
to move into the house of her parents so that she might a 


better care The Prophet agreed 

‘A’lshah learned from her parents tliat she was th p 
of conversation of all Medina The Prophet did visit wr 
in die house of her parents. Daily ‘A’lshah awaited the lett 
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of divorcement. She also expected the death penalty, for that 
was the punishment which the Prophet had ordamed for 
adultery at that time 

The affair soon assumed pohtical importance. An avalanche 
had been set rollmg and none knew whom it would bury. 

It IS difficult to separate politics and women in the Orient. 
The unity of an entire state may sometimes depend upon the 
marital policy of a wise ruler. Adultery might bring one party 
into power and cause the downfall of another. A province 
might rebel if a woman who belonged to it was banished from 
the harem of its ruler. Hostile parties might become ardent 
partisans if the wife of their enemy was forced to leave the 
harem The woman in the harem is the representative of her 
tribe She mcorporates the party of her father, and a definite 
pohtical ideology may stand or fall with her The harem is 
in fact nothing other than a strange Oriental parliament, in 
which all tile vanous parties of the country are represented 
and opposed to one another The disputes of pohtical parties 
converge m the harem, and the power of the ruler is super- 
vised and limited by the parhament of women Thw is 
the importance of the harem, and for this reason a simple 
love affair can often have significant consequences m world 
history. 

The harem of the Prophet was no exception. Love, calcula- 
tion and politics are inseparable in the Orient This manifesta- 
tion cannot be judged by European standards even though 
the difference between the Oriental and the European harem 
IS but slight An Oriental love-affair must be judged as a politi- 
cal act. It has political consequences, and each party and its 
representatives know how to defend themselves vigorously. 

‘ A’lshah was not only the favourite wfe of the Prophet, she 
M as also the representative of a definite, mighty and influential 
partj which had no desire to be deposed She ivas the incarna- 
tion of the party of the oldest and ablest companions of the 
Prophet, die party of Abu Baler and ‘Umar, the pillars of the 
new faith. They W'ere the defenders of the ideas of the 
theocratic, Islamic democracy, the democratic State of God 
The party had onginated in Mecca and its influence was no 
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based on any blood-relationship -vvith the Prophet For this 
reason it Avas opposed to the degeneration of the theocratic 
Republic of God into an Oriental hereditary monarchy 
Now that Mohammed Avas sixty years old, this theoiy Avas 
of A'ast practical importance Mohammed had no direct 
heirs His closest blood-relatiA’e aa^ his cousin ‘Ah, the hus- 
band of his favourite daughter, Fatimah *Ali did not doubt 
but that one day he Avould be the heir of the Prophet Was 
he not the first to embrace Islam, and did he not have tivo 
sons, Hasan and Husain, Avho were the grandchildren of the 
Prophet’ Nor had ‘Ali forgotten that many, many years 
before the Prophet had declared before all the tnbes of the 
Hashim, “Here is *Ali, my governor ” 

This suited neither Abu Bakr nor ‘Umar. It Avas not for this 


end that they had aided the Prophet durmg the long and 
arduous years in creatmg a state It aa^s not for this that they 
had led campaigns, had conquered countries and had preached 
the Avords of the Prophet, Avhich said that all Avere equal in 
Islam and that precedence aa^s only given to the Avorthy 
They were able and they loieAV hoAv a state should be gOA emed 
Such Avisdom Avas not ‘Ah’s He Avas merely braA'e He kncAV 
better than all the others hoAV to attack the enemy at the 
head of his troops. The foe trembled before the poAver of his 
sAVord and the brutal strength of his youth 

But that Avas all that ‘Ah did knoAV. When the Prophet 
declared that his chief debits Avere his loA'e of women, of 
perfumes and of prayer, ‘All declared Avith equal frankness 
that his Avas sleep. Whereas Mohammed, Abu and 
possessed the greatest authority m Islam, that of ‘Ah hardly 
sufficed to secure the respect of his oAvn Avife. His character 
Avas Aveak and his senses impaired He Avas lazy, his eyes Avere 
expressionless, he had a fet belly and his hands Avere unusually 
larne. At least that is hoAv his opponents looked upon mm 
And this sleepy, lazy person, who could only rattle his SAVor , 
noAv claimed the legacy of the Prophet. , 

But this sleepy hero Avas Avell aAvare of the dangere avJu 
the party of the Meccan democrats meant for him Uns 
and unassisted as he AA'as, he attempted to take some meas 
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against them He too had a female representative in the 
entourage of the Prophet, and, as a matter of fiict, a very 
mfluential one. It was the favourite daughter of the Prophet, 
Fatimah, who was biding her time m order to bnng about a 
rupture between the democrats and the Prophet. The affair 
of the necklace was most welcome to ‘Ah He already saw 
the enemy destroyed and himself clothed with dignity and 
office. Already he felt himself the successor of the Prophet 
Although Mohammed Avas aware of the party differences 
about him, he took no steps to nominate his successor 
Perhaps this was because he still hoped in secret that he 
might have an heir of his own Perhaps he had come to the 
wise decision not to unleash the passions of the contending 
parties too soon But now the dispute could no longer be 
held in check, for neither party was mclmed to humble resigna- 
tion Tlie Prophet was between tvvo fires 
Tliere was a third party m Medina, the oft-mentioned 
munajiqun, the natives, who hoped to fish out something for 
themselves from the troubled political waters Their leader, 
‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy, who had never been touched by the 
Prophet because of his reputation and renoivn, was now of 
the opinion that, since the faithful were divided into t^vo 
parties, it would be comparatively simple for die third party, 
die natives, to achieve a victory. The dispute over ‘A’ishah’s 
faithfulness iias grist to the mill of the munafiqun. 'Abdallah 
still hoped to come into power. Thanks to the Prophet, 
Medina had now become die central point of Arabia 
Wealth kept poimng into die city in great quantities, and as 
fai as ‘Abdallah was concerned the benefits received by the old 
inhabitants of the city belonged to the city. It was natural that 
he, the most fashionable man of Medina, wished to profit 
b) them He felt that he ivas the obvious successor and heir 
to the Prophet, and, since he did not take religion too seri- 
ously, he could easily speculate on some coup d'etat which 
nould bnng control into his hands After all, Medina was 
his city and not that of this alien prophet The dispute among 
the immigrants pio\cd opportune for the munajiqun. Appar- 
ent!) the structure of the new State had begun to shake 
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The loss of a necklace in the desert resulted m these 
unexpected developments 

While ‘A’ishah sat inconsolably crying in the house of her 
parents and awaited the letter of divorcement and the death 
penalty, the battle raged between the parties in Medina 
The split of the faitliful into two parties became more and 
more obvious Foi oi against ‘A’ishah, for ‘Ah or for Abu 
Bakr, were the war cries of the day The munajiqun were in 
between and inflamed one side against the other while they 
prepared themselves for the decisive blow. The entire hatred 
which had existed between the tnbes, between the Hashim, 
the Quraish, the Kha7.raj and the Aus, and which had been so 
carefully extinguished, threatened to break out anew Hassan, 
the Prophet’s own poet, wrote satiric verses about ‘A’ishah 
and sought favour in tlic eyes of ‘Abdallah Tlie house of 
'Abdallah ivas constantly filled with friends and warriors. They 
felt themselves to be the future rulers of Medina and 
merely awaited the outbreak of the conflict between tlie immi- 
grants, in order to engage decisively on their own behalf 
Mohammed stood in the midst of this sudden conflagration 
His manly wmty had been hurt, he loved little ‘A’ishah, and 
the carefully erected state had begun to collapse 

The Prophet turned to ‘Ah, for ‘All’s blood was his blood 
“Wliat should happen to ‘A’ishah?” the Prophet asked 
And ‘Ah replied, ‘‘Let the law take its course Send her the 
letter of divorcement ” ‘Ali talked with Mohammed at such 
length and so passionately that the latter became confused, for 
God did not speak to His prophet 

Not ‘All and those around him alone accused ‘A’ishah, but 
the munajiqun as well raged against die wife of tlie Prophet, 
for they did not dare insult Mohammed Mohammed reahze 
that the time had come to break the power of the mun^qun 
once and for all. A necklace which had been lost m the desert 
was now to do that which sermons, campaigns and victories 
had failed to do But his first task was to bring about peace 
in his own camp between the ansar and the mubajiiun 
One day, early m the mormng, the “PPf 

the house of Abu Bakr and ordered that ‘A ishah be bro g 
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before him “Are you innocent or guilty?" asked the Prophet. 
And ‘A’ishah replied, "You have heard too many evil slanders 
about me If I now say that I am innocent you will not believe 
me, but if 1 confess my supposed fault you will not question 
the truth of my words. Therefore I will have patience.” 
Having spoken, she turned her back upon the Prophet. Before 
she could leave the room, a loud cry came from the mouth of 
die Prophet. He fell to the ground His body began to tremble 
and beads of perspiration appeared upon his forehead. 

Abu Bakr, his ivife and ‘A’ishah surrounded the Prophet 
respectfully They knew that now Allah himself was speaking 
ivith the Prophet Perhaps they had an inkling of what was to 
come Slowly his body became calm, slowly the Prophet 
opened his eyes, a smile appeared upon his face and he said, 
‘“A’ishah, God has recognized your innocence.” Then the 
Prophet arose and revealed the words of God, verse 1 1 , sura 
24; “Venly, those who bring forward a he, a band of you — 
reckon it not as an evil for you, it is good for you, every man 
of them shall have what he has earned of sinj and he of them 
who managed to aggravate it, for him is mighty woe.” 

Widi this, peace was pronounced No one had dreamed 
tliat the supreme authority would interfere in this love afhiir. 
Mohammed alone realized the political importance of the 
event. The immigrants and the auxihanes, whether they were 
adherents of ‘Ah or of Abu Bakr, had to submit to the words 
of God, for God’s words wer e the foundation of the State. 
To question that was to questibn''the entire Sate of God 
Peace between the two parties had been precariously restored 

But it was quite different widi the munafif{uD They cared 
but htde for the power of God’s words, for at heart they 
believed neither m Allah nor in His Prophet. They wished 
to assume power, to profit by die riches which were pouring 
into the city of Medina. They did not cease to make use of 
the necklace affair nor did they stop their intriguing among die 
tiio parties. But non tiiese tactics were welcome to Moham- 
med God had revealed, and Mohammed prepared for a terrific 
Won , He read the words of God to the public and made 
mention of those against whom they ucre directed It con- 
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crjrncH onJ) the munafjqun and 'Abdallali ihn Ubayy ivho stood 
at the head of the sinners. “PearfuJ punishments asvai't those 
svho slander a ss'onjan mthoul hiving any proof,” the Prophet 
revealed, “and only those who have four sv/tnesses to the 
adultery may announce it ” 

Wien these words had been spoken, the Prophet called 
the leaders of the mvnafiqun, who were in chains, into the 
square of the mosque. Abu Bakr’s men threw them to the 
ground and beat them unmercifiilly. No pity was shown them, 
lor together ss ith ‘A hshab’s honour the I’rophet also defended 
tljat of the Slate. 

Legends say that, as a result of the punishment, two leaders 
of the munajiifun were blinded and two lamed. Only ‘Abdallah 
ibn Ubayy «as spared. Hatred without purpose was alien 
to the Prophet, and he did not wish to dishonour the most 
fashionable of all the Medinese. In front of the mosque he 
asked: "^^'ho will protect me if J take vengeance upon him 
svho has injured my honour?” Naturally, all the warriors 
who were present arose and sw'orc, with their hands on their 
sw'ords, to protect the Prophet against all harm. This public 
comedy sufficed. ‘Abdallah understood the s' arning and knew 
that it was now a matter of life and death The party of tlic 
mvnafiqun had been completely destroyed by the words of 
God. ‘Abdallah w'as alone and forced to resign Now he knew 
that he would never wear the crown of Medina 

And so ends the story of the necklace — the most piquant 
story in Islam- The energy of the Prophet saved the State 
Again he sublimated his feeling of personal vanity to protect 
the State. The necklace w-as the way which led to the destruc- 


tion of the mvnafiqun. 

The story of the necklace had another important conse- 
quence, even though it was not apparent at first. In it ‘ay 
the origin of the countless w^ars, conlhctsandslaughtere wni 
shook the Orient for hundreds of years. It was 
started the upheaval. She was only a svoman and but Wteen 
years of age when the disaster occurred. Until her 
she did not stop haUng ‘AH, who had sought to ^epml^ 
from her husband. This hatred finally brought about the 
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momentous division of Islam the split into the Shiites, the 
adherents of ‘Ah, and the Sunni, who followed Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar in the path of the Prophet. 

So ended the adventure of a fifteen-year-old girl who wished 
to relieve herself in the desert near Medina and who let 
her necHace fell into the sand 
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I take a piece of grej, miserable Lfe and make a legend of it because 
I am a poet. SoUoguh 

In the city of the Prophet there Ii\ ed a man of horrible appear- 
ance whose name was Hassan. His hair was combed to the 
front, he wore a black beard and dyed his moustache red 
When he was asked why he disfigured himself in this fashion, 
he replied modestly: “So that my face may look like the blood- 
covered jaws of a Uon.* By profession Hassan was a poet, but 
his talent was mediocre, his conceit was great, and his ambition 
never satisfied. For all these reasons Hassan abused everj- 
one, and the worse his verses were, the more insults thej 
contained 

One day the Prophet commanded that Hassan be gsen a 
beating because of his ewl tongue. Hassan was extremelj 
sensitive to corporal punishment. He preferred a quiet life, 
never went to war and even stayed at home when his name 
citj' w’as being besieged by the enemy He w as greatly anno) cd 
by the beating given him by the Prophet’s orders. He was 
much too much of a coward to confront the Prophet openl), 
and so be secretly wrote a scurrilous pamphlet about him 
When he learned that news of this had reached die ears of the 
Prophet, he fled in terror to die city of Eadak, hut he was soon 
overtaken by some of Mohammed’s followers and slightl) 
injured. Hereupon the gentle poet broke out mto such wailing 
that all his relatives hurried to the spot thinking that the poet 
lay in the throes of death. Naturally he was soon healed, an 
he plagued the inhabitants of Medina with his complaints and 
with his demands for reparation, . 

Gradually Hassan be^n to understand that die power o 
the Prophet was great and he became a partisan of die messenger 
of God. On a number of occasions he appeared, accompanic 
by influential relations, before Mohammed’s house and sougut 
entrance. But he was never admitted. 
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Mohammed did not like poets. They talked too much for 
him and their words rarely contamed the truth. “They speak 
that which they do not do,” says the Koran. Once Mohammed 
said, “The poets write satires which are more painful than 
wounds. Among all mortals, the poet has the hest opportunity 
of going to hell.” Therefore, Mohammed did not ivish to 
have anything to do with the cowardly Hassan. However, 
since many wicked and derogatory songs had been composed 
about the Prophet by Quaraishite poets, he decided to receive 
Hassan Proudly Hassan appeared before Mohammed and 
said, “I am a great poet. My name, my honour and my son^ 
will best protect the Prophet, for I honour the messenger of 

As Mohammed was familiar with the ivays of poets, 
he did not attach much importance to Hassan’s words He 
presented him with a young slave and a piece of property, 
thinking that tins would be the best mediod of securing his 
allegiance. Thereupon the poet went to Abu Bakr and informed 
himself about the weaknesses of the enemies of the Prophet. 
Then he went home and began producing many satirical 
poems This amused the Prophet and the faitlifol very much 
And so It was that the battle between Mecca and Medina 
became a conflict of poets. But the poets of Mecca were more 
talented and their poems were much more bitter than those 
of the simple Hassan. 

Tile faithful came to the Prophet and asked him to com- 
mand the noble ‘Ah to ■write a defematory poem about 
Mecca “No," the Prophet answered, “‘AH is not to occupy 
himself with such lowdy deeds; he is destined for greater 
things ” He then turned to Hassan and asked. “Can you write 
a poem ridiculing the Quraish tnbe wnthout harming me, for 
I myself am a Quraishite’" “That is very simple,” replied 
Hassan, “I will draw you out of the numbers of the Quraish 
just as one pulls a hair out of a piece of dough.” “Good,” 
'said the Prophet, “If you promise to do that, then put out 
)our tongue ” When Hassan obeyed, the Prophet touched the 
tip of Hassan’s tongue wdth his staff and blessed it. This 
worked wonders From that time on Hassan was sharp and 
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l> 2 ttci , Ins pocnis ^fFcctcd tlic 7\4ccccLns lilcc pointed attowSj 
and the Prophet often spent nights in listening to him. 

Tile travelling Bedouin spread these songs among all the 
tnbes and they were more efficacious tlian the saying of the 
pious. Once a tribe came to Mohammed and said “Our 
poet has untten many malicious poems about you in which 
he shows that you are an impostor If one of your people can 
prove die contrary in a well-ivntten verse, we are prepared 
to be converted to Islam ” At first Mohammed did not iilsh 
to entrust the task of convertmg die tnbe to so Tnpnial a 
person as a poet, but finally he empowered Hassan to do so. 
Although the enemy took great pains, the truth out of the 
mouth of Hassan conquered. The great tnbe acknowledged 
that Hassan’s poems were better than those of their oivn poet, 
and diey were converted to Islam. 

Thanks to die blessings of the Prophet, Hassan, the miserable 
poet, received many honours When the war betiveen the 
Arabs had come to an end and Mecca had embraced Islam, 
the Prophet forbade all verses which might arouse enmity 
among die faithful. When peace had been declared, Hassan 
met die poets of Mecca for the first time Quite among 
diemselves, they decided to recite their verses to each other 
in secret and ivithout ivitnesses Smce Hassan ivas ^nse, he 
wished to be the last one to recite his verses and he therefore 
asked the Meccans to begin. One after another the poets 
read the verses which they had written about Hassan Hassan 
sat there and ivas so annoyed that perspiration ran doivn his 
cheeks. But he -waited patiendy until his turn ivould come to 
recite his satires When the Meccans had finished, they 
mounted their horses and rode away ivithout giving Hassan 
an opportunity of readmg his verses 

Filled ivith rage, Hassan went to Umar, who at that time 
was already a Caliph, and told him of the shameful manner in 
which he had been insulted Umar knew the hearts of poets, 
and he decided to do Hassan a great fevour. He assembled 
the people of Mecca, called m die poets and permitted 
Hassan to recite as many rhymed insults as came to his mind 
In this manner, Hassan eased his heart 
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In order to be just, the Caliph ordered that all the poems 
which Hassan had written, as well as those which had been 
wntten against him, be collected in a book Whoever read 
the one had to read the other and from that time on none of 
the poets could complain that they had been unfairly treated 

In this manner the poets were ruled m the land of the 
messenger of God, the poets whose words made but little 
sense, whose tongues were sharper th an weapons and who, 
among all mortals, had the greatest chance of crossing the 
threshold of hell. 

In Paradise, where life ivill be happy, where there ^vlll be 
neither pain nor annoyances, there will be no need for the 
words of poets. There will be no poets there. 
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AN IGNOMINIOUS PEACE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

To-day I gave you a great victoty Koraa, Sura ^ 

Many years had passed since Mohammed had first revealed 
tlie birth of a new world to the people of Mecca A long 
time had elapsed since he had begun to tread the path of 
Islam. On this path, he experienced banishment and persecu- 
uon, distrust and shame He had been haunted and exiled, 
mistreated and slandered Now he climbed the steep path of 
action which led to the heights of power. 

Sm and murder, robbery and treachery beset the way to 
power, but the Prophet had surmounted them He ruled 
over the rich city of Medma vnthout restraint The tnbes of 
the desert feared him and a network of the faithfiil was spread 
over the entire land And yet die deed had not been com- 
pleted; not yet was Islam the ruler of the world of the desert 
Something barred the Prophet’s way. When he went to battle 
and conquered various tubes they were converted to Islam 
But when the army of the Prophet had returned home, the 
tribes thought of their old gods, and they made pilgrimages to 
Mecca to pray to the golden Hubal, the great virgin al-Lat, 
al-‘Uzza, Manat, and all the other three hundred and sixty 
gods 

The Prophet had many faithful adherents, but there, where 
his hand could not reach, only those obeyed who beheicd in 
him or those who hoped to secure renoivn and reward m 
campaigns. Tlie number of diose who devote themseh'cs to 
an idea purely for reasons of faith was no greater m the deserte 
of Arabia than elsewhere in the world Only a few couJ 
decide to throw over tlicir century-old tribal laws and to 
leave their homes in pursuit of a questionable happiness 
These feiv -were the uprooted, the exiles, the professiona 
adventurers and the mercenaries who had nothing to lose 
The heart of the people still remained closed to Mohamme 
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Even m Medina, where his word and sword ruled, the Prophet 
could see the cool, calculating glances of the munajiqun He 
knew that it was not the word but the sword which forced 
men to obey. But the world of the new faith was not to be 
created by Ae sword alone. 

Somethmg lay between the hearts of the people and the 
words of the Prophet. This something was Mecca Mecca 
had been conquered, beaten and humbled, but still she re- 
mamed the queen of die desert, die greatest among all the 
cities A^in and again the tribes streamed towards Mecca and 
the ancient gods still ruled in the holy place of the Caaba The 
business of the merchants still flourished — as a matter of fact, 
more than ever The heart of the desert still throbbed for the 
holy city of Mecca 

What was Mohammed to Mecca? A despot who, m a 
treacherous and sly manner, had assumed power in the distant 
province of Medina By his astute cowardice, he had suc- 
ceeded in defying the punitive expeditions of the Meccans 
and m forcing his erroneous doctnnes upon die city by means 
of brutal terror. Consequently they allowed him to remain 
in his desert oasis and did not bother wth him any more than 
diey did with tlie other local rulers who had come into power 
by chance. However, he made himself unpleasantly noticeable 
by his constant campaigns, which disturbed the peace of 
the country, harmed trade and endangered the caravans. 
One had to be doubly careful and increase the price of the 
wares to cover the risk This was Mecca’s opinion of tlie ruler 
of Medina 

But the opinion of the Bedouins, the opinion of the simple 
people of the desert, was even worse For them, Mohammed 
was covered with a dark and irremovable stain He was a 
panah, a man from whom his own tribe, his oum city, his 
family, had turned away And the city was not an unimportant 
colon), the tribe ivas not an unimportant, unknown tribe, 
the city uas Mecca, the queen of cities, and the tribe was the 
Quraish, tlie noblest tribe of Arabia His native city had 
hinishcd the Prophet, had vomited him out, consequently, 
thought the Bedouins, there must be something vvrong about 
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lus teaching, about his person. The respect for the great, holy 
city^of the Caaba was probabIy]J^the]^onIy][spintuaI property 
which was meradicably planted m the souls of the Bedouins. 
For centuries it had been the Bedouin’s custom to make pil- 
grimages to the Caaba, and for centuries Mecca had for him 
been die central point of the world He was accustomed to 
do what Mecca did, and to condemn what Mecca condemned 
Now a man had come who fought Mecca, and this man wooed 
the heart of the Bedouins. The Bedouins regarded him with 
distrust 

The key to the heart of the Bedoum, to his natural, primi- 
tive obedience was Mecca, and Mecca would have nothing 
to do with the Prophet A latent state of war existed between 
Mecca and Mohammed Both damned each other, both had 
different gods and opposite aims, and the hatred between them 
was great In the eyes of the Bedouins, Mecca was morally 
nght because it opposed the apostate who had rebelled against 
his oivn flesh and blood. 

It was m the month of Dhul-Qa‘dah in the year 7 of the 
Hegira that Mohammed came to a decision which ivas as 
important as it was inspired. It was one of those brilliant 
inspirations which change the world more radically than bloody 
wars. Mohammed had resolved to give the wheel of his career 


a decisive turn. , 

Mecca, which he had fought and ridiculed, the city 
possessed the key to the heart of the world, was suddenly 
to become the centre of the Islamic world. Mohammed mane 
Mecca and the Caaba, which drew the hearts of the Bedouins 
like a magnet, the spiritual centre of his anti-Meccan i 1 
The victory of Islam over Arabia could only be certain m icn 
Mecca and Islam should have been fused together, when they 
should have become one in the minds of the Bedouins 

The method Avhich Mohammed chose gave evidence oi a 
statcsman-like vision, of a diplomatic capability 
by no one else in tlie desert. Mohammed did not ass 
an army with which to subjugate Mecca He did not a 
caravans m order to harm trade nor did he carry 0 , j 

warfare with the city of the Caaba He merely declared 
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that the Caaba, the black stone and the courtyard winch 
surrounded it, was the most sacred spot in the world, and 
that all the traditional ceremomes and rites which had 
been celebrated in the Caaba for thousands of years were m 
accordance with the wishes of Allah The pilgnmages, the 
processions, the circlmg of the Caaba, were suddenly approved 
by the Prophet and were made an integral part of Islam All 
that to which the Bedouin was accustomed m Mecca, even the 
fair, was to remam unchanged, and only the three hundred 
and sixty gods were to be replaced by the all-embracing figure 
of Allah Suddenly, all the old ceremonies were traced back 
to Abraliam, the first prophet; they had merely been defiled 
by the idolatrous practices of the Quraish. Consequently 
Mohammed now felt the burmng need to praise God in the 
most sacred place of the land. At the beginnmg of the month 
of the pilgrimage in the year 6 2 8 , he called the faithful together 
and told them of his decision that, together with them, he 
would participate in the next pilgrimage to Mecca and assist 
at all the ceremonies of the Caaba. 

As a matter of fact, when the time of the holy month 
had come, Mohammed, accompanied by fifteen hundred peni- 
tents who wore the pilgrims’ clothes prescnbed in Mecca, set 
out for the holy city. The faithful were practically unarmed 
and they took Avith tliem the animals destined for the sacrificial 
altar. It was a master stroke. The heretic, who had violated 
the sacred months, who had fought the holiest of cities for 
years, now appeared as a contrite penitent and directed his 
steps towards the gates of the proud city which had once 
expelled him. 

it was a magnificent demonstration. Everyone could plainly 
sec that the alleged heretic, Mohammed, was actually a pious 
respecter of the holy city of Mecca. No politician, no dema- 
gogue m die world’s history could have thought of an abler 
stroke The master of Medina, dressed in the garments of a 
pious pilgrim, crossed the desert. Only the holiest, the most 
^aticofhis followers, accompanied him Tlie adventurous, 
tic N\ar-hkc robbers, remained in Medina, for a holy pilgrim- 
age w Inch ga\ c no promise of booty had no interest foi them 
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Rut tijc fifteen Juindrctl who went with Mohammed wer 
the picked iaiUifu] of the community of Islam Now' tli: 
Mohammed haii determined to pass througJi the front 
the astonished tribes, he was equally determined that his pict 
was to he suffieienll) documented He as as the idol of lu 
followers. The ssatcr in which he washed himself bccami 


sacred, a hair fiom Ins head, the parings of his nails when h( 
eiit them wt're eoliccted and worshipped as relics His spittle 
his beard, his clolhts, all were objects of ardent scneration 
.Snell treatment made a deep impression upon tlie Bedouins o 
tilt desert, and upon the Meccans, who had seen evidence of 
at the enti of the last campaign. “I saw' the Shahinshali of Iran 
and the Emperor of Constantinople surrounded by then 
courtiers,” a Quraisliite related, “but neier have I seen a rule 
wlio was so honoured hj liis subjects as is Mohammed by his " 
The change which the pilgrimage of the licrctic portended 
was so great that at first neither tlie desert nor Mecca couk 
take It seriously. Tiie first news of the impending pilgrimage 
aroused much evcilcmcnt in Mecca, It w'as said that the false 
prophet was on his waj to Mecca with a vast armj, diat it wa 
his intention to wage war against Mecca, to endanger the pil- 
grimages and the annual lair An army was immediately 
collected in Mecca and, led by Khalid ibn al-Walid, it 
to confront the Prophet in the desert Great was Kbabd s 
astonishment when, instead of an army, be saw a band of boJ) 
pilgrims who humbly asked permission to enter the sanctuai^ 
Tlie news was quickly transmitted to Mecca. The eyes o t e 
merchants were filled with pride and joy Mohamme , tie 
repentant, was humbly knocking at the doors of Mecca 
Mohammed called upon the holiness of the Caaba Mo lamme 
had ceased being a rebel and was now treading the path oi 


riphtcousness , , , , „ 

It was decided to punish Mohammed svitli the is ai 
merited Unarmed as he svas, he was refused admission to 
territory of the holy city. Wondrous to the mbe 

and heretic obeyed. Contrary to die desire of all the ^ 
he remained in the oasis of Hudaibiya which 'vas half 
and half svithout tlie sacred confines He contented 
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■with sending his son-in-law, ‘Uthman, to Mecca -with the 
request that a representative be appointed to negotiate peace 
with him. Even now the Quraish permitted the enemy who 
had become so humble to wait a long time. It wk ody after 
an agomzmg wait that the Quraish sent Suhail ibn Amr to 

the camp of Mohammed. , , i i j 

Suhail had the reputation of being an able diplomat and a 
master poUtician He took m 'the situation at a glance. 
Mohammed lay unarmed before the gates of Mecca, he begged 
admission to the sanctuary and was, practically speakmg, at the 
mercy of the Quraish. One could dictate terms to him, 
humiliate him, and Suhail decided not to let so unique an 
opportumty escape him 

He began to make demands. Without mercy and at great 
length he discussed terms -with the messenger of God, and 
when diey had come to an agreement Mohammed called the 
pious ‘Ah and began to dictate the peace treaty to him. Now 
an unusual diplomatic scene occurred. ‘'Write,” said Moham- 
med, “m the name of God the merciful and compassionate.” 
“Stop,” Suliail cned, “I do not know that form of address. 
Write simply, ‘In thy name, O God.’ ” “Begm as Suhail com- 
mands,” said Mohammed humbly When ‘All had fimshed, 
Mohammed dictated. “This is the treaty of peace of Mohammed, 
the messenger of God, and Suhail ibn ‘Amr, the messenger of 
the city of Mecca ” And again Suhail interrupted; “Tou are 
no messenger of God to me or I would never have fought you, 
merely ivTite your name.” To this Mohammed also agreed. 
But the faithful looked at him with amazement for they were 
not accustomed to such conduct 

And so the treaty which Suhail regarded as a masterpiece 
of his diplomacy was made The treaty read- “These are 
the conditions under which Mohammed' die son of ‘Abdallah, 
and Suhail, the son ,of ‘Amr, the messenger of the Quraish, 
haie made peace. War shall not be waged for ten years 
between diem During this time the members of both 
parties are not to be endangered by each other. They may 
not fight one another. If any member of die Quraish goes over 
to Mohammed, then Moliammed is bound to return him to 
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the Quraish On the other hand, if one of Mohammed's 
followers goes over to the Quraish, then these are not bound 
to return him An honest understandmg is to exist behveen 
both parties which excludes robbery and theft The tribes 
of the country are to be permitted to jom Mohammed or the 
Quraish at their own discretion. This year Mohammed may 
neither enter the sanctuary nor the holy city of Mecca In 
the next year, Mohammed and his people may come imarmed 
to Mecca, and, in the absence of the Quraish, perform their 
worship.” 

Suhail ibn ‘ Amr had every reason to boast of his diplomatic 
success It was clearly an indisputable tnumph for the 
Meccans The Prophet no longer called himself prophet, he 
would dehver the refiigees who sought his protection, he 
bound himself to permit the Quraish caravans to travel un- 
molested, and even now, after his apparent feilure, he was 
returning to Medma He was merely an ordmary tribal 
leader who would be permitted to come to Mecca annually, 
which would serve to mcrease the activity of the fku Mecca 
could not ask for more It was obvious 4at the Prophet had 
been tamed , 

The pious foDowers who had accompamed the Prophet 
also thought that the treaty meant an ignommious defeat, and, 
smce this defeat had not been brought about by force, they 
began to doubt the Prophet His behaviour had been diametnc- 
ally opposed to his usual course of action and was completely 
mcomprehensible to all his adherents. 

The Moslems came together m small groups, discussed 
matters heatedly, shook their heads, and looked at the Prophet 
disapprovingly. For the first tune in the history of Islam their 
behef m the master had been gravely shaken. 'Umar, who was 
not used to hidmg his thoughts, was the first to speak his mind 
He stepped up to the Prophet and said, “Are you not the 
messenger of God^” “Certainly,” replied the Prophet. Are 
we not believers’” 'Umar questioned fiirther “Certainly, 
was the reply. “Are the Quraish idolaters''” “Without 
doubt ” “Why should we then be humiliated before them’ 
'Umar cned, and his face became grave for he was about to 
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turn from the Prophet. Mohammed looked calmly at the 
angry face of his friend and spoke; “I am the messenger of 
God and fulfil the commands of the Almighty just as you fulfil 
my commands.” The Prophet’s magic power was so great that 
’Umar gave in. Later, when he vras Caliph and ruler of the 
Islamic world, ’Umar used to say. “I shall never stop giving 
alms, fasting, praymg and freeing slaves. For I regret the 
words which I once spoke in anger to the Prophet ” 

Now the messenger of God gave the command to slaughter 
the sacrificial ammals where they were, shaved his head, and 
carried out the ceremonies of the pilgrimage. Then he gave 
orders for the return to Medina Shortly before their depar- 
ture, a Meccan by the name of Abu Jandal appeared in the 
camp, confessed his belief in Islam, and begged for hospitahty 
and protection In spite of all the lam of honour and hospi- 
tality, Mohammed, fiiithful to the newly-made pact, gave him 
over to the persecution of the Quraish It was a hard test for 
the good faith of Islam 

When the camels had been made ready and the warriors 
were prepared for the return jouniey, Mohammed assembled 
the Moslems about him and said, “To-day we fought the greatest 
victory that God has ever given us.” 

Despite these words, the Moslems could not forgive 
Mohammed for the treaty and his humble conduct. Again 
he M-as alone The Moslems eyed him mth dissatisfaction, the 
desert was bare and endless, and in it lay the city of Mecca, 
which gloatingly celebrated the humiliation of the Prophet 
At tliat time, Mohammed was die only one to realize that the 
peace of Hudaibiyah was a great and mighty victory for Islam 
At Hudaibiyah, Mohammed had unlocked the hearts of the 
people Widi all its humiliating features, the treaty contained 
one thing, it recognized Mohammed as an equal of the Quraish. 
No longer i\as the Prophet a pariah; he had made peace with 
his native city. One could no longer speak of him as an outcast 
of the queen of cities On die contrary, he had publicly 
demonstrated his love for the holy Caaba. He had taken heavy 
saciifices upon himself in older once again to be able to touch 
the l>l.ick stone The peace of Hudaibijah, the recognition of 
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Mohammed as a friend of Mecca, the “honest understanding” 
which was in die treaty, black on white, wiped out the stain 
which had covered die Prophet He was allowed to enter 
Mecca again, he could worship in the courtyard of the Caaba 
like all die rest, and obviously he was no longer a rebel 
It required much courage, a great deal of daring, to throw 
over the past and to disappoint all his fellow-battlers and 
friends of ten years’ standing in signing the treaty of Hudai- 
biyah Mohammed had the courage He staked everything, 
for, as ’Umar said later, “Only a miracle prevented die 
Moslems from deserting the Prophet on the day of Hudaibiyah ” 
Mohammed alone Imew that the stake which he played 
meant die rulership over Arabia, that he gambled for die 
people of the desert which knew but one sanctuary, die black 
stone of the Caaba Mohammed risked everything and won 
At Hudaibiyah he found the way to die heart of the people 
Neither the faithful nor the nobles of the Quraish who were 
now celebrating their great victory, the taming of the Prophet, 
knew this. They were soon to know better 
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Habit suppresses more revolutions than all the armed forces put 
together. IVcrthcimer 

Mohammed knew how to profit by the treaty of Hudaibiyah. 
On the return journey, he halted at every tribe which was 
coming from, or gomg to Mecca. Everyone heard the great 
news- Mohammed the Prophet had made peace with the 
people of the Quraish. In the future, hke all the Arabs, he 
would visit the holy stone, for in the eyes of Allah the Caaba 
was a holy place. 

Having amved in Medina, Mohammed sent messengers in 
all directions to inform his numerous followers that the Caaba 
had been declared holy, that Mohammed had adopted all the 
usages followed by the Arabs in their pilgrimages to Mecca. 

Likewild-fire, the news spread from oasis to oasis, from tribe 
to tribe, that Mohammed, who had violated all the desert 
laws, who had attacked caravans dunng the sacred months, 
who had broken the power of the tribes and had defiled die 
sanctity of the wells and the palm trees, was prepared to 
acknowledge the laws of the desert and to make pilgrimages 
to Mecca like all the others Only a few knew the terms of 
the treaty Only the interpretation which Mohammed gave 
out was known This interpretation clearly stated that 
Mohammed and the Quraish, that Islam and the people of 
Arabia, w ere again united 

The consequences of this explanation were soon apparent. 
Mohammed had again been taken up as an equal in the ranks 
of the Arabs. Suddenly it appeared with astonishing clanty 
that die future of Arabia would belong exclusively to Islam. 
Not a single spiritual factor remained with which to oppose 
Islam It had assimilated the few- vital elements of the Arabian 
cult and was now in fact all-embracing. It had accepted the 
Caaba What odicr objections remained’ 

The idols of the Caaba had actuallj long been dead and no 
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one believed in tlicm any more. TJic people merely held to 
tiadition, and the primitiv-c tnidition of the sanctity of the 
Caaba had now been accepted by Islam Conversion to the 
new faith no longer meant a breaking with tlie spirit and die 
tiadition of die people. It was made easier for the Arabs to 
go over to Islam than for any of the other people of die world, 
Islam required no saciifices As had been the custom for 
gcnciations, one could make annual pilgrimages to the fair of 
Mecca, one could kiss the black stone and perform all die 
ceremonies of die pilgi image — ^but a new name had been found 
for it. it was called Islam. True, one had to renounce the 


aiicieiil idols of stone and of wood and m their stead recognize 
the great, invisible Allah 

TJiat was not difficult, for Allah was the old god of past 
gcnciations, the primitive god of the desert, die god of die 
anccstial Abraham Mohammed w-as tireless in stressing this 
feature of Allah, He merely demanded the abolition of a later 
custom, a later degeneration, die removal of die idols in 
whom die fathcis of the Arabs had never really heheved It 
sounded plausible It w’as flattering to the Arabs to see the 
half-foi^otten god of their fadicrs looked upon as the most 
important and highest god of all die peoples of all the lands 

In icturn for their renunciation of the old gods, Mohammed 
gave the people a social law, an oiganization which in its 
thoroughness equalled diat to which the Arabian tribes liad 
been accustomed In addition to dns law , Mohammed gave his 
followers the assurance of die imnioitahty of die soul and of 
retribution in another world. Both of diese teachings ha 
been wholly unknown to the Arabs Mohammed knew how to 
hammer them into the minds of the faithful vvath Ins astonis - 
mg power of su^estion, with die tremendous force of the 
magic of his words As a matter of fact, there was no longer 
any reason for the Bedouin to repulse Islam And thus it wm 
diat Arabian tiadition conquered Islam and Islam conquere 


the Arabian people 

This had been overlooked by die proud Quraishit«, and 
the sly Suhail ibn ‘Amr had no inkling of it Nor had the 
Moslems expected this result. Only one man knew the portent 
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of tie treaty* Mohammed, who was not only the messenger of 
God but also the wisest man in the desert. 

The consequences of Mohammed’s hazardous conduct were 
soon apparent. His clever propaganda bore the fruit it 
deserved. The tribes made use of them contractual right, and 
declared themselves openly for or against Mohammed. One 
after another they now appeared m long caravans at Medina, 
made their confession of faith, received the blessing of the 
Prophet, and swore to uphold the laws of their fathers, to make 
pdgnmages to Mecca, and to pray to the great Allah, the god 
of the ancient Arabs. 

In the tno years which followed the treaty of Hudaibiyah, 
more men were converted to Islam than since the early days 
of the Prophet’s mission The old gods were destroyed. Islam 
grew like an avalanche and soon assumed vast proportions. 
Tlie tribes vied ivith one another to be converted, for they 
too sensed the beginning of a new era It ivas no longer 
necessary for Mohammed to persuade his wamors. They 
knew that where Mohammed fought there ^^•as holy lo.ot and 
God’s benediction The campaigns grew larger and larger, the 
booty grew richer, and more ardent became the enthusiasm 
of the Bedouin who went to war 

Unexpected success did not confuse the Prophet. He 
remained patient and careful, for he no longer -wished to 
take any nsks He had to ad-vance surely and could only achieve 
his goal by means of careful preparation 

With pamstakmg carefulness and loyalty, just like a serious 
merchant, Mohammed fulfilled the shameftil treaty he had 
concluded with Mecca. Here, too, he showed that he ivas far 
superior to all the other inhabitants of the desert, not only m 
pictj' but in die great art of politics as well, for he carried 
out the terms of Ae treat)* of Hudaibiyah so accurately and so 
honestly that it was finally the Meccans themselves ivho 
begged him not to take it too literally. 

This happened in the following manner Abu Basir of the 
tribe of the Thaqif, who h\ ed m Mecca, one day discovered the 
desire for adienture and the lo-se of God within himself, and 
fled to Medina. The Meccans learned of this and sent two 
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wan lors to Medina with the request that Abu Basir be relumed 
to diem in accordance with the terms of the treaty Widiout 
hesitation, Mohammed granted their request and suiTendered 
die fugitive. On die way, however, die captive managed to 
slay one of his guards and to escape into the desert By 
means of begging and robbing, he lived in the desert, where he 
was joined by others who, like him, had fled from Mecca 
and had been surrendered by the Prophet. 

Tlie slaves and die poor of the city of Mecca now fled in 
greater numbers to Medina, where diere was no poverty or 
slavery for the faithful Under the leadership of Abu Basir 
they made up a dangerous company of about seventy men 
Tins band now sought out the great caravan route between 
Mecca and Syria as its arena, and, since its members were poor 
and had nothing to lose, they fell upon the great caravans in 
the name of Allah, robbed the property of the Meccans and 
spread fear and terror about them. The Meccans saw that 
they were bemg robbed of the fruits of their treaty Once 
again the trade of Mecca was endangered Abu Basir was both 
brave and sly, he knew how to hide in the rugged mountains 
and defied his pursuers Mohammed merely shrugged his 
shoulders, shook his head and declared that he could do 
nothmg against the free Moslems, who, accordmg to the treaty, 
were not permitted to belong to his commumty Finally, m 
order to restore peace in the desert, the Meccans were forced 
to ask Mohammed to revise the treaty of Hudaibiyah and to 
take the refugees officially into his commumty To this 
Mohammed agreed, and from that day on the attacks and 
pillage ceased 

This caused the prestige of the Prophet to grow For 
Mohammed himself there was no longer any doubt that he 
would soon be the sole ruler over Arabia This would have 
been a source of great satisfaction to the once poverty-stnekOT 
Meccan merchant, but for, the Prophet Mohammed, for the 
last messenger of God on earth, it vras only the beginning, the 
prelude to a much greater career 

Since the day of his mission, smee his first sermon, Mohm- 
med had thought of Ishm as having an universal appeal t^oa 
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had sent His Prophet to all the peoples of the world as the last 
one to reveal the truth. If God had given the rulership over 
Arabia to His Prophet, who had come from nothing and who 
liras nothing, then he could also give him all the countnes 
and peoples of the Orient, and of the whole world as well 
The youthful power, the youthful enthusiasm had remained 
univeahened in the Prophet. He accepted the sovereignty 
over Arabia as a matter of course, and he thought it equally 
natural that he should rule the ivorld. No sooner was he 
certain of his domination over Arabia than new, more daring 
plans occuned to him His eyes were directed towards the 
frontiers of Arabia. The great world of Iran and Byzantium 
lay around Mohammed. After decades of fighting these two 
opponents had finally made their peace God was to give botli 
to the Prophet As usual, Mohammed felt his way cautiously 
One day the Prophet sent six messengers out of Medma to the 
six rulers of the world about Arabia: to the Emperor of Byzan- 
tium, to the Emperor of Iran, to the King of Abyssinia, to tlie 
Governor of Egypt, to the King of Hirah and to the Duke of 
Yamamah in Central Arabia. In the letters which were sent 
to them, the potentates were mvited to submit to Islam and 
to Its Prophet. The fate of the messengers has already been 
described The rulers of the world paid no attention to 
diem, for they knew too little about the strange changes which 
had taken place dunng the past years m Arabia. Tlie Prophet 
had hardly expected it to be otherwise 

The disbelieving world was to pay dearly for its disdain. 
For the world and all its people were a present from God to 
the true frith and to him who revealed it The messengers 
who had been sent to the rulers of the world left Medina on 
II May 628 

On that day, the universal power of Islam was founded 
On diat daj , the Prophet began to conquer the world outside 
Arabia 
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What can we call our own other than enei^gjr, power and wdl? 

Goethe 

Mohammed did not wish to rule Arabia as odier tribal chiefe 
had done before him Booty was not his goal but merely a 
means Now he had come to the end of those means A state 
awaited his commands, the great world outside Arabia awaited 
its new master This domination had to be organized Once 
agam Mohammed thought of the people of the Scriptures who 
were to enter into his domam Up to that time, Mohammed 
had only encountered the Jews of Medma The solution which 
he had found then had been a brutal one It had been dictated 
by the exigencies of the moment and had not been a definite 
solution For this reason, Mohammed decided to create rules 
which were to regulate the life of the Jews and Christians 
under him 

The Christians of Arabia were not numerous Nevertheless, 
an imposing convent, that of St Cathenne, stood onMt 
Smai Some Christian Bedoiun wandered over the steppes 
who were at times friendly, and at times hostile to the 
Prophet The Prophet issued a decree which was to govern 
the relationship of the Christian nomads and monks, and the 
Moslems The basic ideas of this new law were as folloivs — 
No Christian was to be hmdered m the profession of his religion 
Tlie churches and convents of the Christians were to be held 
sacred by the Mohammedans The marriage of a Christian 
woman ivith a Moslem did not prevent the woman from 
retaining her religion In case of war between Moslems and 
inimical Christians, there was no reason to maltreat the van- 
quished Christians On the contrary, whoever ill-treated a 
Christian because of his faitli rebelled against the word of the 
Prophet This decree is probably the first case in histoiy where 
an egocentric, fanatic religion recognized and respected the 
rights of another faith 
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At the same time, Mohammed accomplished something of 
greater importance. This simple Arab, who had not hesitated 
to send hundreds of his enemies to their death, who had 
waged "wars merely for the sake of pillage, was again the first 
in the world’s history to issue decrees concemmg humane 
warfere How had the wars of antiquity been fought? How 
were the wars of the Arabs carried on? The foe was attacked, 
all the men were killed, their property was taken, the women 
were ravished and the children sold into slavery The ancient 
world knew no other kmd of warfare Even the Bible only 
knew war as a complete destruction of the enemy. Samuel, 
the Prophet, revealed to the Jews “Now go and smite Amalek, 
and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not, 
but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass.” (I Samuel is, 3.) And Ezelael says: 
"Slay utterly old and young, both maids and little children, and 
women ” (Ezekiel 9, 6 ) This manner of warfare was m 
keeping with the morality of antiquity, where pity was un- 
knoivn and mercy was shown to none 
The vrars of Ae Persians and tlie Byzantines which took 
place in Mohammed’s time were of a similar character. Where 
a hostile army marched, a desert remamed Mohammed, too, 
knew what wars of annihilation were, he too knew that they 
meant killing the men and selling the women and children mto 
slavery His sudden change of attitude is therefore the more 
astounding, particularly at a time when he was planning great 
campaigns and conquests. He discarded all the moral ideas of 
antiquity and preached humane warfare. Mohammed’s aim 
was not conquest, but the organization of the world 

or the first time in the history of bloody Onental warfare, 
a niter appeared who recognized the value of human life and 
fi 1j declared. “Do not use tnckery or treachery in the 

Do not kill children.” Mohammed commanded his 
genera s: When in combat with the army of the enemy, do 
not oppress the peaceful inhabitants of die enemy’s country, 
pare e feeble among die women and be compassionate to 
1C sucklings and the sick. Do not destroy the houses of the 
innabifants and do not damage their gardens, fields and palm 
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trees ” It is more important that Mohammed, not content with 
giving out this decree, actually saw to it that it was earned 
out Humane -warfare became an integral part of the Moslem 
ivay of thinking 

When Abu Bakr sent the army of die pious against Byzan- 
tium, he said to its commander, Yazid, the son of Abu Suiyan, 
the future Caliph* “Do not oppress the people and do not 
excite them unnecessarily Do only that which is good and 
light and success will reward you When you meet an enemy, 
then fight him courageously, but if you ivin the battle do not 
kill women or children Spare the fields and the houses, for 
men have erected them If you conclude a treaty, then keep 
It In the land of die Christians you will meet pious men on 
your way, who serve God in the churches and convents Do 
not harm them and do not destroy the churches and convents ” 

Neither before nor after Mohammed have there been many 
generals in history who were given similar commands by their 
rulers On the other hand, Ae great campaigns against alien 
lands were still merely vague plans 

The Christians in Arabia were not numerous However, 
many Jews lived in the Arabian oases Mohammed decided 
to give these Jews, who had but little reason to be friendly 
towards him, an example of his knowledge of governing 
North of Medma, in a region rich -with date trees, lies Khaibar. 
Mohammed had an old score to settle with Khaibar, for the 
great coalition against him had been organized there All the 
Jews and Arabs who had -wished to escape the Prophet’s 
persecution had gone to Khaibar It was a mighty colony and 
Its inhabitants were proud. The city was also afforded protec- 
tion by the surrounding mountams 

Mohammed was deternuned to conquer Khaibar Im- 
mediately after the peace-treaty of Hudaibiyah, Mohammed 
prepared for the campaign He had m the meantime become 
an experienced warrior and was a master of the art of warfare 
Before he started out, he announced an unusual decree only 
those soldiers who had accompanied Mohammed on his pil- 
grimage to Hudaibiyah were to share m the great loot which 
was expected. The remaining ones were to content themselves 
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witli what they could secure immediately after the battle 
This was contrary to the usual custom, but Mohammed "was 
sufficiently strong to force his -will upon the fiercest of the 
Bedouin. 

The campaign ^vas difficult. The Jews, bearmg m nund the 
fate of their brothers of Medina, defended themselves heroic- 
ally. Their former allies, the wild desert tribes, now deserted 
them and fought on the side of Mohammed, for he n-as 
once again one of their own After an arduous siege, Khaibar 
fell, and again Mohammed could give his verdict This 
time It was no less severe than the former one had been 
These Jews were not traitors as the Quraizah had been, and for 
this reason their lives were spared by the Prophet. But their 
property and their fields fell to the army. Mohammed divided 
the loot among the pilgrims of Hudaibiyah Up to this point 
there had been nothing unusual m the procedure. It had been 
a campaign like the others But this time, only the most 
pious of the followers had been rewarded ivith the booty. 

It -was said, however, that after the fields, meado^vs and 
palm trees had been distnbuted, Mohammed called the new, 
pious owners to him and had a long, wise conversation "with 
them The results of this conference were epoch-making. 
Tile Jews, who were about to seek out a new home for tliem- 
selves, were recalled by the new oivners Tlie land on which 
they were bom was given back to them, and they were bound 
to give to the new owners one half of their income. The 
Prophet confirmed the agreement and appointed a wise man 
named ‘Abdallah ibn Rairahah to be appraiser of the crops 
and to act as overseer of the Jews. And so the rehabilitated 
Jens nere given a sort of governor and judge m their province 

The results of this act were of vast importance. At Khaibar 
Mohammed put an end to the great pillaging campaigns and 
fashioned the foundations for a new social relationship. 
Mohammed had divided the people into two great categories, 
the Moslem ruling class who waged wars and ivere permitted 
to spread the fiiith, and the sedentaries who did not lla^ e to go 
'"I’o Mere allow'ed to remain peacefully in their fields 
and enjoy the protection of the Moslems, and m return had 
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to pay rent and taxes to their new rulers The impression 
tliat thus a new nobihty and vassalage was created, is in- 
correct Tlie disbelievers could at any time join the ranks 
of die ruling classes by being converted to Islam It was a 
law which saved the vanquished from death, destruction and 
pillage. Up to the present day, this law has remained the 
corner-stone of all the laws to which the disbelievers were 
subjected. 

As m the case of most conquests, diere were many attempts 
after the victory of Khaibar, on the part of the vanquished, to 
do avray with the new ruler. A Jewess by the name of Zainab 
appeared m the tent of Mohammed shordy after the victory 
and was engaged as a cook. Zamab roasted a lamb and 
poisoned it. Then she set it before the Prophet and his friends 
Slowly Mohammed tasted a morsel and quickly spat it out, for 
he could taste the poison His friend, Bishr ibn al-Bara’, 
who was very hungry, had eaten before him and died a painfiil 
death The Jewess was dirown into chams and led before the 
Prophet “O messenger of God,” she said, “I merely ivished 
to convince myself that you were really a prophet If you were 
not a prophet you would have eaten of the poisoned meat and 
would now be dead But now I know that you are a prophet of 
God and I believe in you." Although this all-too-obvious 
defence was ridiculous, and although the Prophet had punished 
lesser crimes more stringently at an earlier time, he pardoned 
the Jewess Zainab. For the time of wars and the shedding of 
blood was over for him. Peace was gomg to reign in Arabia 
and the Prophet wished to rule his land with gentleness 

At the same time, the Prophet knew how to forgwe an 
even greater sin Shortly after the peace of Hudaibiyah, the 
daughter of the Prophet travelled through the desert on her 
way from Mecca to Medina. Habbar, a Quraisliite and a 
heathen, attacked her m senseless fury and killed her with his 
lance The blood of the Prophet was spilled on the sands ot 
the desert and called out for vengeance All the desert laws 
entitled the Prophet to avenge Habbar’s act Some fame a er 
the murderer fell into the hands of Mohammed Habbar threw 
himself at Mohammed’s feet and declared himself rea y 
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embrace Islam, and be^ed that his life be spared. The 
Prophet remamed silent for a long time, staring at the 
murderer of his daughter, then he said, “I forgive you. Arise 
and never again appear before my eyes ” Later, Abu Bakr 
asked his friend, "^^y were you silent so long, O Prophet, 
when the criminal lay at your feet?” The Prophet lifted up his 
eyes and said reproachfully to Abu Bakr and to the odiers 
around him, “I expected that one of you would throw himself 
upon him and slay him ” “Why did you not give us a sign?” 
asked the pious. “A prophet does not rule by signs,” rephed 
Mohammed 

The blood of the Arab had spoken in him and demanded 
vengeance. But when no one in his surroundings drew liis 
sword, the statesman Mohammed pardoned a ^vTong-doing 
which had not been directed against the State. The man 
Mohammed had learned to control his feelings. Mercy and not 
blood n-as to rule the world of Islam. 



THE MARCH ON MECCA 

Each one must empty himself like a cup. Motgemaa 

Mecca was the sole obstacle which prevented Mohammed 
rrom ruling over all Arabia Unconquered and untamed, tlie 
city oi^ecca reigned over the desert, and the desert lent it its 
ear The numerous stone idols still stood in the courtyard of 
the Caaba Mohammed now had to conquer tlie proud, rich 
and noble city, for the deserts obey the ruler of Mecca The 
preparations for the decisive blow lasted a long time Mecca 
was to fall into the hands of the Prophet like a npe frmt 
The first step towards conquest was the contractual pil- 
grimage to the Caaba One year after peace had been made at 
Hudaibiyah, Mohammed assembled the faithfiil and set out 
with a large, armed army for Mecca. When this news had been 
spread, Mecca was filled with fear and confusion as it had been 
in tlie previous year No one knew what Mohammed’s objec- 
tive was. peace or prayer At the frontier of Mecca, Moham- 
med gave orders that the weapons were to he laid down, and 
garbed as a pilgrim and unth his head shaven, he travelled 
to'ivards Mecca With firm step he walked through the 
desert, accompamed by all the mukapxvn, by all those who once 
had fled the bright city because of their faith 

In Medina and throughout the penod of their exile, they 
had never ceased to think of their native city. On the dark 
path which led from contempt to success, from poverty to 
riches, from nothingness to power, they were often seized 
>\ ilh a longing for tlie great city of the Caaba, for the woi thy 
Quraish assemblies, for the pilgnmages and annual fairs, for 
the brilliance and wealth of the wonderful city of Mecca 
The Prophet, too, had longed for Mecca At one time, when 
he was a poor mercliant riding through the desert, the invisible 
hand of Mecca had protected him from afar The Prophet had 
preached Islam for the first time in the streets and squares 
of Mecca. He had experienced all that a man can in the 
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queen of cities happiness and unhappiness, poverty and 
wealth, conflicts, persecution, defeats and victones Then 
he was forced to take flight Throughout the long years of his 
exile the Prophet had been homesick for his native city. The 
Prophet was an Arab, and the love for one’s native city, for 
one’s native tribe, is rooted in the heart of the Arab. The 
messenger of God had not been able to tear out this love from 
his heart. His native city of Mecca had prosecuted, persecuted, 
battled with and exiled him, and still he loved her. 

Now, after many years, the city lay before him once again 
He saw the large, square building of the Caaba, saw the hills 
of the Ummayah and the Makhzum, ihe house of Khadijah and 
the fortress of the Hashim His heart began to beat more 
quickly, his eyes became hard and direct as he trod through the 
desert. Mohammed did not return to his native city as a peni- 
tent son The hatred of Mecca had not broken him. Nor did 
he come home as a victor The gates of tlie city were open to 
him for three days only 

He knew, as no one else did, how to utihze those three days 
Witli great pains he earned out all the ceremonies of the pil- 
grimage, he circled the Caaba seven times, kissed the holy 
black stone and visited die well of Zamzam, Ae mheritance of 
the Hashim. For the ivhole desert u'as to know that Moham- 
med, the Hashimite, was a true son of the holy city of Mecca 

But this was not the only purpose which connected 
Mohammed with this trip to Mecca He had a second, a 
ler)' sober political task to accomplish After the pious 
ceremonies, Mohammed discarded the pilgrim’s garb and 
was married to the Quraislute, Maimunah bint Al-Hanth, 
The bride was fifty-one years of age and doubtless the least 
attractne among the wves of the Prophet. She had brought 
her husband neitiier beauty, nor youth, nor w'ealth. But die 
marriage with her brought the power over Mecca nearer to 
hand 

There ^^ere t^\o people in the Quraishite city who were 
capable of effectively opposing the Prophet. Both ivere clever 
mihtarj leaders, a fact which Mohammed had learned by 
experience Thej were Khalid ibn-Wahd and ‘Amr ibn 
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al-‘As. The Prophet wished to win over both of them 
Maimunah led the way. She was the favounte aunt of Khalid 
and he, m turn, was the best friend of the able ‘Amr. Both 
of them were sufficiently wise to have recognized a fact which 
the old, stubborn Quraishites refused to acknowledge, namely, 
that the future of the country belonged to Islam Nor were 
they unwilling to fight on the side of the stronger. But since 
Khdid as well as 'Amr had been opponents of the Prophet for 
many years, Mohammed had to marry old Maimunah in order 
to bring about a change of opimon on the part of the two promi- 
nent warriors All the Quraish knew that one could not fight 
against one’s relatives 

Together with Mohammed, Khalid and ‘Amr left the city 
of Mecca. The fete of Mecca was sealed. The conversion of 
Khalid meant as much to Mohammed as if he had gained a 
hundred thousand soldiers In the same year, Khalid crossed 
the frontier of Arabia Under the leadership of Zaid, he set 
out against a small province of Byzantium called Mu'tah 
Zaid fell in battle. Khalid took over the command, and with 
one wild attack of his cavalry he destroyed the fer supenor 
army of his opponent. This was the first conflict between the 
army of the messenger of God and the fighting forces of the 
Emperor of Byzantium. 

Gradually, softly at first but constantly growing louder, 
the news was spread in the desert that Mohammed was plan- 
nmg the conquest of Mecca A pretext for breaking a treaty 
can readily be found Somewhere m the desert a few careless 
Meccans attacked some of the allies of the Prophet After a 
few arrows had been exchanged, some of the,Moslems remained 
wounded on the field. The whole affeir was insignificant, but 
it could be regarded as the breaking of the treaty As a reply, 
Mohammed announced a campaign against Mecca 

The impending danger was no secret /or Mecca They 
suspected that Mohammed was planning a campaign and did 
not know how to go about defending themselves. 

Mohammed’s importance had changed He was no fo”g®^ 
as he had been m earlier times, a threat to the feith, wMltn 
and renown of Mecca He was a faithful follower of the 
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Caaba and the Bedouins believed m him. It did not take 
much calculation to guess that the three hundred and sixty 
idols could be replaced by tlie old god, Allah On me other 
hand, for the Meccans themselves, for the noble tribe of the 
Quraish, an acute danger threatened 

It u'as to be expected that if Mohammed actually occupied 
the city he would show but little respect to the Quraishite 
leaders. The races which had persecuted and hunted him 
could count on his revenge This made the chiefs of the 
Quraish uneasy They had no exact news of the plans of the 
Prophet They thought that the danger could be avoided by 
means of adroit negotiations, and they decided to send Abu 
Sufyan to Medina for tins purpose It was certainly not easy 
for the wealthiest and noblest of the Meccans to go in the role 
of a suppliant to the city whose ruler had once been a poverty- 
stricken and despised Hashimite An Ummayah had never yet 
appeared before a Hashimite to ask favours, and certainly never 
before from tlie poor, exiled parvenu Mohammed Now Abu 
Sufyan had to take this task upon himself However, the rich 
banker thought that his peaceful appearance in Medina would 
suffice to reawaken die former respect for the house of the 
Ummayah in the breasts of Mohammed and all the fugitives 
A hand-shake, a courteous smile, a few pleasant words would 
surely be sufficient Abu Sufyan felt like a noble lord who, in 
lemporar)’ embarrassment, has to turn to a simple peasant for 
aid 

But like Mohammed, Abu Sufyan was not to be spared 
any humiliation God wished to reward His Prophet Hav- 
ing arrived in Medina, Abu Sufyan was kept waiting uneasily 
for hours before he was led into the presence of Mohammed. 
The Prophet sat m the courtyard of the mosque. He hardly 
returned the greeting of the fashionable Ummayah But 
perhaps diat was due to the etiquette of Medina Abu 
Sufjan began to make a long speech, su^ested that the friend- 
ship betMcen Medina and Mecca be strengthened, excused 
himself in the name of the city for tlie painful hostile occur- 
lencc and declared himself read) to reuse the treaty of 
Hudaibijah, or, iiliat was more, to accede to some of the 
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Prophet’s demands. That M'as a great deal. It was more than 
was to be expected from an Ummayah who, as a mighty leader, 
had for years opposed the Prophet, Accordmg to all human 
speculation, Mohammed would have to give m The ice had 
to melt. 

The Prophet looked at Abu Sufyan for a time, arose and, 
without saying a word, left the mosque It was nothing short 
of a public slap in the face. Abu Sufyan slowly began to realize 
that the name of the Ummayah was not a welcome one 
in Medina, He would have much preferred to mount his 
camel immediately, declare eternal warfere and ride back to 
Mecca But the times m which it would have been permissible 
to act in such a manner to%vards the Prophet were definitely 
over. Heavy at heart, Abu Sufyan decided to continue his 
labours. He had enough friends, and blood-relatives in 
Medma They ivere surely calmer than the obstinate prophet 
They would in all probability be more receptive to sensible 
woids. 

Like a small, come-doivn bankrupt, Abu Sufyan now ran 
from one person to another, knocked on every door and 
recalled old friendships and relationships, but on all sides he 
met w'lth a cool reception His oivn daughter, who non 
belonged to the harem of the Prophet, showed him, “the 
unclean idolater,” the door Abu Bakr, once his friend 
and equal, had no word left for him But Umar told him 
abruptly and frankly: “By God, if I had nothing but a few ants 
to command, I would never cease fighting you.” Even Ah, 
who could never deny anyone anything, rejected him, saying 
“Mohammed has come to a decision and ive can do nothing 
about it ” There w'as no room for doubt in Abu Sufyan s mind 
as to what that decision might be He saddled his camel an 
rode to Mecca, When, exhausted from his trip, he had 
returned home and had told his wife. Hind, the results ol 
his mission, she listened to him quietly But when nc 
■svished to he doM-n beside her, she pushed him out ot 
bed W'lth her feet, ciyung- “I will not share my bed with a 

After Abu Sudan’s return, fear and confusion reigned m 
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Mecca They were all as if paralysed and none knew the way 
out 

Quietly Mohammed assembled in Medina all the tribes ivho 
were allied to him , he equipped his army carefully but did 
not announce where the expedition was to be led. The goal 
had to be kept secret, for despite all die loyalty of the desert 
tribes he was not quite sure if diey ivould participate m a 
campaign against the Caaba. Nor did he wish the Quraish to 
learn prematurely that the campaign was directed agamst them 

The times in which Mohammed went to war with three 
hundred soldiers ivere gone An army of ten thousand men 
followed the Prophet It was led by the best leaders of 
Arabia, Umar, Khalid and ‘Amr. The preparations were 
discussed in the council of war. The army was no longer a 
horde of wild soldiers It consisted of well-armed regiments 
equipped mth coats of mail, which obeyed eveiy w^ord, every 
command of the Prophet, in so far as they were not wld nomads 
The fate of Mecca seemed determined The poor exile, 
Mohammed, was about to return as victor to his native city 

Fear and confusion reigned in Mecca The merchants were 
split up into numerous parties They tried to convince them- 
selves that Mohammed was not as yet ready, that he had no 
intention of marching against Mecca, and that, above all else, 
he ivould not dare touch the holy Caaba They Avere still dis- 
cussing and pondering in this fashion Avhen Mohammed had 
already taken up his position behind the hills near Mecca 
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Mecca, the most bnlliant among the cities, the fasonnte treasure oF 
Allah Mohammed 


Ten thousand marched through the desert, and their leader 
was the messenger of God. Thej marched aside from the 
great cara^a^ route, o\cr narrow mountain patlis, through 
steep ra\incs and o\cr high peaks. No one in the desert was 
to carrj the new s to the people of the Quraish that the army 
had broken camp Along the cara\an route, small detachments 
of troops trapped the messengers who might burn' off to 
Mecca, chased them in all directions and confused the senses 
of the people of the desert No one knew what Mohammed 
had planned and against w’hom his campaign was directed The 
army tras elled tlirough uninhabited, empt^' places, and ) et the 
Prophet would not allow them to light a fire, to beat a drum 
or to sing pious songs Noiselessly, silently, like a tram of 
shadows, the ten tliousand moaed riirough the desert 

Halfr^ay, Mohammed spied a rider behind a hilltop The 
rider approached the arm) Filled w ith amazement, Mohaim 
med recognized his uncle, Al-‘ Abbas. Al-‘ Abbas was bom 
cunning and wise. Nothing remained hidden to him Of ail 
the Quraish he alone was aware of the march of die tCT 
thousand and realized its consequences Secretly he left the 
threatened city and determined that die time had come to 
make use of his relationship wnth die messenger of God He 
rode out to meet Mohammed, got off his camel, knelt down 
and became converted to Islam. Al-‘Abbas had delajed ong 
enough until God had finally made him see clearl) m to is 
nephew’s mission For this reason Mohammed despised him 
dioroughly. ‘Tou are the last of the emigrants,” be saio 
ironicall) Nei ertheless. Uncle ‘Abbas had come in time, so 
that he was able to brag for the rest of his life that lie had e 
among die muhajirun and had participated in e campaign 
against Mecca 
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Mohammed did not possess the gift of prophecy, so that he 
could not foresee that the family of the man he despised most 
among all the faithful would sit for centuries to come on the 
throne of die Caliphs, and would produce the greatest Caliph 
in all Islam, the wise and fabulous Harun Al-Rashid 
Two dynasties were to rule over the world of Islam the 
dpasty of the Ummayah, the heirs of Abu Sufyan, and the 
dynasty of the Abbasides, the hens of Uncle ‘Abbas 
But Mohammed knew nothing of all this as he marched to 
do battle wdi Abu Sufyan and despised the cunning ‘Abbas. 
Unmoved, be marched forward until he could finally see the 
square sanctuary of the Caaba in the distance For the first 
time, the army of the Prophet came to a halt, and bivouac fires 
Avere lighted, for noiv everyone in Mecca was to know that 
the army of the Prophet lay at the door 
The army besieged the city and the city could do nothing 
against the army The siege had come as a complete surprise, 
Abu Sufyan had to mount a donkey in order to ride to the camp 
of the Prophet He had no vain illusions, and the pride of the 
noble Ummayab had disappeared from his face Now he 
experienced a simple and by no means anstocratic fear for his 
life, for the ivealth of die house of the Ummayah, and for the 
flounshmg business of the city Humbly Abu Sufyan rode to 
the camp of the Prophet The first to recognize him was 
Umar Abu Sufyan had little to expect from him. As a 
matter of fact, ‘Umar took hold of him by the collar, dragged 
him into the presence of Mohammed and cried’ “O messenger 
of God, here is Abu Sufyan who, not protected by any treaty, 
has fallen into our hands dirough the help of Allah Permit 
me to slit his throat ” Umar was very much astonished that 
lohammed did not seem to be in a hurry to accomplish this 
On the contrary', he gave orders that Abu Sufyan was to be kept 
saidy and brought before him again on die next day 

c AX was to be the worst in the long life 

0 u Sufyan When he had again appeared before die 
mphet, he uas received with the words “Woe to you, Abu 
^tyan, do you not realize that there is no god but Allah?” 
Ihe proud member of die Ummayab fell at the feet of Mobam- 
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med and said “O Mohammed, you are dearer to me than 
father and mother. How mild, how gentle, how noble jou 
are* I really believe diat Allah is the only god, for otherwise 
the others might have been of some help ” “Woe to yon, 
Abu Sufyan,” Mohammed rephed, “do you not acknowledge 
tliat I am the messenger of God This w'as decidedly too mudi 
for old Abu Su^'an Now he ivas called upon to acknowledge 
Mohammed publicly Agam the Ummayah fell on his knees 
and spoke. “Oh Mohammed, you are dearer to me than all 
which I possess I love you more than father and modier, but 
as far as your being a prophet is concerned, my spirit is not 
convinced of that.” In other times, Mohammed would haie 
stooped doMTi to Abu Sufj-an, would have raised him up and 
begun to argue quietly svith him Now he was sdent. But 
Umja", who stood next to the Prophet, cned out. “There is 
no better argument than the ssTOrd to convince stubborn 
imbelievers Tliereupon he drew lus sword from its sheath, 
tumed to Abu Sufj'an and said. “Accept the truth or I svill 
sever your head from your body." Then Abu Su^'an knelt 
do^vn, became converted to Islam, and recited the act of faith 
“Ashhadu an la illah ila Allah Ashhadu anna Mahammadan Rasvl 
Allah”, (I believe that there is no God but Allah I behei’e diat 
Mohammed is His messenger) And so Abu Sufyan ivas con- 
verted to Islam wthout realizing that his son ivas to be foe 
fifdi Caliph in Islam Mohammed had received complete 
satisfaction , he could not have vashed for a better rew'ard 
Before Abu Sufyan returned to Mecca, Mohammed decided 
to demonstrate to him the power of Allali In a i-alley between 
two hills, a review of the troops was held The simp e 
Bedouins, the auxihanes, marched at the head They were 
followed by the regular regiments, disciplined and 
of mail, and finally, amid the chosen, by Mohammed, e 
messenger of God, clad in foil armour , i c c, 

Two of the ncAvIy-made converts, AI- 'Abbas and AbuSutym. 
watched tlie parade from the top of a small lull 
Prophet, surrounded by his bodyguard, passed by, Abu Sulyan 
sighk and said to Al-'Abbas, ‘Truly, the empire of my 
nephew has assumed noble proportions He is irresisti 
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But Al-'Abbas lifted his eyes piously to heaven and said 
reverently, “It is his power because he is a prophet.” 

On the same day, Abu Sufyan humed back to Mecca, 
assembled the Quraish and told them what he had seen and 
experienced The fashionable hankers were depressed Only 
Hind, who had been present at the assembly, arose and with 
her face distorted with anger snatched her husband’s beard and 
cried; “Kail this dirty, useless worm who bnngs shame upon 
us'” But this time the energy of the Meccan Xanthippe was 
of no avail Only a few of the Quraish, namely those of the 
house of Makhzum, to which Abu Jahl belonged, were in- 
clined to fight Among tliem was Suhail ibn ‘Amr, the 
unfortunate ^plomat of Hudaibiyah The rest joyfullyaccepted 
the terms of peace which Abu Sufyan had brought them from 
Mohammed The terms were “Mohammed will occupy the 
city of Mecca for all time But die Quraish who remain 
peacefiilly in their houses when the Prophet makes his entrance 
may be sure of their lives.” 


On the next day, the triumphal march into Mecca began 
Only a small company of heathen, led by the son of Abu Jahl, 
offered any resistance, and they were conquered with ease 
The way to Mecca, the way to the most brilliant of the cities, 
w treasure of Allah was open. The Medmese 

•nu j?*'' celebrate their victory, and the ansan Sa‘d ibn 
Ubadah shouted out- “To-day is the day of die battle, to-day 
the sanctuary will be defiled ” 

No one doubted but that the day of the great revenge had 
come, that the nchest among the cities of Arabia was to be 
enemies of the Prophet were to be destroyed, 
nd that, with dus, the great act of uniting all Arabia would 
k® 1 .^“^ Mohammed and the oldest among the 
Mecca™"A ^ey themselves had come from 

street Jz''' to the city Eveiy stone, every 

because of?1 Mecca was familiar to them and dear 

auahened m ? ^ ®“oient race 

pillaged hi stra^^’ ^oon 

V gers, and not even now was a strange army to 
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leave the city laden witli plundei In the long years of their 
exile, the muhajiTun had retained something winch no emigrants 
before or after them had retained, their love for their native 
city 

With wise forethought, Mohammed had only permitted the 
muhajirun, Meccans by birth, to lead tlie army on that day 
On die day following diat m which die enemy had been con- 
quered, the messenger of God put on the robes of a pilgrim, 
mounted a snow-white camel and, accompanied by Abu Baler, 
rode towards Mecca When he had i cached the outskirts of 
the city, the first rays of die sun began to appeal They sur- 
rounded Mohammed’s head like a halo The sheets of Mecca 
lay dead and empty of men The inhabitants had hidden in their 
houses in fear No one knew the plans of die Piophet No 
one knew if he would spare die forti esses 

Mohammed lode through die streets of Mecca To Ins 
right rose the house of Kliadijah, in which he had spent the 
happiest years"of Ins life Unseeing he rode past it He rode 
straight aJiead to the great courtyard of die Caaba And theie 
Mohammed performed die deed for which he had once left 
home, family and die holy courtyard of the Caaba itself Sci cn 
times he circled die Caaba, seven times he reverently touched 
the holy stone widi Ins staff And then there happened to 
Mohammed, the messenger of God, the greatest event of Ins 
entire life He got doivn fiom Ins camel, and with his head 
held high he began to break the idols of stone and wood n ith 
his staff Tlie Moslems followed his example Soon the mighty 
Hubal, the three moon virgins and all the thiee hundred and 
sixty idols lay in the dust Tlie deed which Mohtimmed had 
announced years before had been accomplished. 

As is usual, the newly-made convci ts were the most active 
against the old gods Khahd ibn Al-Walid and ‘Anir ibn 
al-‘As raced willi tlieir riders through the entire sanctuar)' 
They forced their way into the temples and tlie sacred fields 
of the Arabs, smashed the statues of the gods, and killed the 
few priests nho still resisted Soon non here in Mecca nor in 
any other portion of the sacred territory i\as a single idol to 
be found Even the statues of Abraham and Ishmael iicrc 
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destroyed, and the picture of the Virgin Mar)' as well, out of 
“respect for their sanctity,” as Mohammed said. An artfully 
carved wooden dove was broken Avith Mohammed’s o^vn hands . 

The signal to begin the pillage did not follow the des- 
truction of the gods as had been expected Their property 
Mas not taken from the Quraish, a fact which displeased even 
some of the muhajirun When they had been driven out of 
Mecca, their property had been seized by the Meccans Now, 
after the final siege, they felt that they were at least entitled 
to the return of their confiscated property But Mohammed 
forbade that as well. He himself did not demand the return 
of any of his former property He did not enter into the 
house of Kliadijah During his entire stay in Mecca he lived 
in a tent 

In his heart Mohammed felt that he had acted unjustly 
His love for the city of Mecca threatened to surmount his 
duties as a conqueror Had he not once said, “To be a 
Moslem is to place the community of the faitliful above the 
tribes, and is to obey the community and not the laws of the 
tribes , for all Moslems are equal and between them there are 
no races, no tribes and no hatred”? Noiv, it seemed impossible 
for him to go against his omti tribe, the noble Quraish He 
assembled die Moslems and delivered to them a vvel 1-thought- 
out speech, “O you men,” he said, “God sanctified Mecca on 
the day he created heaven and earth. This city will remain 
sanctified until the day of the resurrection. It is not allowed 
to any one of the faithful to shed blood in the city or to cut 
doiin a tree It was not permitted to any one before me and 
it Mill not be permitted to any one after me It was only 
permitted to me, as the executor of God’s Mradi, to go 
against die inhabitants of the city But noM' this city has again 
been sanctified Let those present tell diis to those mIio arc 
not present Should anyone say to you that Mohammed has 
cicr Maged Mar in Mecca, then reply ‘God permitted it to 
His messenger but not to you 

And as Mas aUvajs the custom Midi Mohammed, this 
decision, mIhcIi had been bom of the moment, was decisive 
for the mIioIc history of Islam. Mecca Mas giicn a special 
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position It Mras witlidrawn from general politics it ivas 
sanctified The four months of the Quraish were extended 
by Mohammed to the whole year — for eternity The sanctity 
and the peace of the city liave been preserved until modern 
times by Islam With the law Avhich forbade the sheddmg of 
blood or the waging of war m Mecca, die political importance 
of die city was removed from it For blood and politics are 
inseparable m the Orient Mecca, die city of the direction 
of prayer, was in die future to be the spiritual and not the 
political centre of Islam 

The speecli of the Prophet and the unexpected mildness 
Avith which he appeared in the city made the ansar, the native 
Medinese, uneasy Once, when the Prophet had been per- 
secuted by all, he had placed himself under their protection 
and had solemnly separated himself from the Quraish Medina 
had taken pity on him, had fought his batdes and suffered his 
sufferings Hoav were they now to be reAvarded’ The aasar 
came to the Prophet and recalled to him the words Avhich he 
had spoken Avhen there had been no one in the desert Avho 
Avished to have anydung to do with him 

Now the Prophet looked gentiy at the city of his birth 
and said, "O Mecca, you aie the most beautiful of cities and 
the beloved of Allah If I bad not been driven out by my 
OAvn tribe, I Avould never have left you ” And the ansar 
replied, “See, Mohammed has captured his native city Noav 
he will leave Medina ” Then Mohammed recalled what the 
people of Medina had done for him He also remembered 
the promise he had made He placed the duties of the states- 
man above those of his loA'e for his native city He called all 
the ansar to him and said, “When you pledged me youi 
fidelity, I too sAvore to live and die Avidi you I Avould not 
be the messenger of God if I Avere to leave you now As a 
matter of fact, Mohammed remained in his native city for 
only two weeks before he returned to Medina Medma 
remained the capital of the Prophet and of the first four ^ his 
followers, who, like himself, had all come from Mecca T^hey 
were Abu Bakr, JUmar, ‘Uthman and ‘Ah Soon, behind 
closed AvmdoAvs and doors, the news Avas slowly spread m 
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Mecca that the Prophet had not returned to his native city m 
a blood-thiisty a^enge^. Gradually the doors were opened, 
people appeared on the streets, went to the Caaba and were 
astonished at the great piles of the broken idols Then they 
saw the negro, Bilal, the former slave of a cousin of Abu 
Sufyan, on the roof of the Caaba, and heard him cry out* 
“Arise for prayer Prayer is better than sleep.” They looked 
at him and shook their heads A negro, a slave, ivas given 
high honours in Islam and was the first muezzin The 
Prophet did not differentiate between races and people. 

The Prophet condemned but a very few of his old Meccan 
fnends to deadi And most of those condemned were pardoned 
by him before the time set for the execution. Only two sen- 
tences of death were earned out. One was on a Moslem who 
had fallen from the true faith and had falsified the Koran, and 
the other on a woman who had injured the Prophet svith her 
bitter poems. For poems hurt him more than swords. 

Now that the victory was complete and the Meccans again 
dared appear on the streets, the Prophet decided to take a 
bloodless revenge and invited his former fellow-citizens to a 
painful performance. Exactly as he had done many, many 
years before, in the first year of his mission, the Prophet sent 
criers to the streets and squares of the citj — ^at least so the 
legend tells us — who called out, “Mohammed ibn ‘Abdallah, 
of the tnbe of the Hashim, requests the people to assemble on 
Mt Safa, for he has an important announcement to make to 
them ” And as they had done a long time before the people 
came to Mt Safa Their expressions vv'cre neither curious nor 
proud Fear and expectation were wTitten on their faces. 
Before the assembled multitude, the Prophet announced the 
fundamental teaching of the new faith: “All men are made of 
dust and w ill return to dust For that reason they are all equal 
in the sight of God, and there is no difference between races, 
tribes and people, between master and slave Blood-relation- 
ship must be honoured, but much higher still is the com- 
niunit)' of tlie faithful, the community of those who believe 
m one God, m the great Allah.” 

In contrast to the first meeting which had been held on 
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Mt Safa, the words of the Prophet now worked miracles. 
One after another, the Meccans stepped up to Mohammed 
and were converted Many old enemies who had msulted or 
wronged the Prophet 'came trembling widi fear lest tlie 
Prophet might not accept their conversion “Do not be afraid,” 
he said to them, “I am no king but merely the son of a simple 
Quraishite who ate dried meat in the sun ” “You are the son 
of a noble tribe,” insisted the Quraish humbly The Prophet 
looked at them contemptuously and said, “Go, you are free ” 
Among the newly converted was Hind, the wife of Abu Sufyan, 
the fury of Uhud She was almost brought by force to the 
Prophet by the other women, and then repentantly was con- 
verted She, too, was forgiven Filled with rage, she 
smashed the idols in her house which had failed to help her 
And so Mecca, like ripe fruit, fell into the hands of the 
Prophet But Mohammed had made the defeat simple for his 
compatriots When, at a later time, die Meccans weie 
accused of cowardice at Badr, at the ditch and in Mecca, they 
were allowed to answer upon the advice of the Prophet 
“We were not only fighting the army of the Prophet but the 
angels also who fought by his side It was only against die 
angels and not against the ansar that we were helpless ” 

So Mohammed completed the task which he had begun on 
the same Mt Safa eighteen years before His path led through 
poverty, banishment and persecution, and now it had ended 
All Arabia submitted to the will of the Prophet, and %vith 
Arabia Mecca as well, Mecca the favourite city of God 

Now his task was to make secure the state which he had 
created out of nothing 
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O Prophet of God' Torch which lights the world; Sword of God 
which destroys the heathen' QasiJat Banat Suad 

Mohammed sat daily m the courtyard of the mosque, received 
petitioners, gave commands and ruled over the people of the 
desert He was surrounded by a number of literate Moslems 
who MTOte down his orders, passed them on and saw to it that 
he Mas not disturbed But the Prophet did not live as a king 
in the land of the deserts Islam had no desire to be a worldly 
kingdom. The sole, unrestrained ruler of the state was God 
The laws appeared in His name and in His name the taxes were 
imposed and judgments given. The Prophet was merely the 
humble medium through which the words of God were 
revealed He made no claims to royal honours or despotic 
powers for himself He too bowed to the will of God 

Life m the State of God was theocratically socialistic. All 
the faithful were equal in the sight of God, all were subject 
to the same laws, paid the same taxes and fulfilled the same 
duties Excepted from this were the unbelievers, the Jews 
and the Christians These paid higher taxes but, on the other 
hand, they were free of the duties imposed upon the Moslems. 
They did not have to go to war and they were not obliged to 
shed their blood in God’s cause. 

The remaining heathen were energetically persecuted. 
Finally, tlie Prophet forbade them admission to the Caaba. 
The old practice of making a pilgnmage to Mecca soon 
became the motive for many to embrace Islam The inhabi- 
tants of Ta’if alone attempted to bargain with the Prophet, 
piey begged tliat they might be permitted to keep their idols 
for another two years or, if that were not possible, for one 
vear or at least six months When they saw^ that Mohammed 
lud no intention of relenting, they declared m desperation 
that Mohammed should send someone to smash their idols 
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for they themselves could not do so Mohammed entrusted 
Abu Sufyan with the task The former enemy submitted to this 
mdignity as he had to so many others, travelled to Ta’if and 
there solemnly destroyed the idols 

For the first time in their history, the free Bedouins were 
forced to pay taxes regularly For them this was the reverse 
side of the new faith The Prophet had to lead many a cam- 
paign in order to collect the taxes Their payment was a 
religious duty and was looked upon as a command of God 
The money raised in taxes was to be used for the army and to 
support the destitute There was to be no want m the land 
of God At times the taxes were paid out by the collectors 
to the poor then and there, which won over many a friend to 
this strange institution 

At first the taxes were only collected under difficulties 
So, for example, the proud tnbe of the Tamm, who lived in 
the desert, refused to pay taxes Taxes meant tribute to them 
and tribute was the lot of the vanquished They chased away 
the collectors, but when they heard that the Prophet was 
equipping an expedition against them they sent the best poets 
of their tribe to Medina These appeared before the Prophet, 
and, in glowmg verses, began to describe the injustice which 
was being done to their tribe But Mohammed was equally 
well prepared for poetic campaigns The court poets of the 
Prophet stepped forth and sang m enthusiastic praise of die 
new State and all its institutions Thereupon the Taminites, 
in artistic honesty, recogmzed the supenor talents of the poets 
of the Prophet, and declared themselves willing to pay the 
taxes in these circumstances 

The Prophet divided the country into a series of provinces 
He appointed a prayer leader who was to lead die pious in 
prayer, and a tax collector who took the poor tax from the 
faithful, for each province The office of the prayer leader 
developed into that of the qadi and imam, judge and priest, 
for the word and the spirit were to work together m Islam 

It was only in those countries which had their o>vn lords, 
hke Southern Arabia, that die masters themselves collected 
the taxes of the Prophet 
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Taxes were only one of the many innovations whch were 
created m the State of God The government of-die State 
required somediing else which had hitherto been entirely 
unknown to the desert: ofi&cials and police The prophet had 
botli, but he looked upon the pohce as an honorary office 
’Umarwas the first to inaugurate payment for them The duties 
of the police, the ihusab, were most peculiar. They were not 
concerned wth fights, thefts and similar tr^gressions. Those 
were matters to be looked after by the individual families 
They merely had to see to it that the rehgious laws ivere 
obeyed, and, since every law was a reli^ous one in the State 
of God, the tasks of the police were broad in scope. It was 
their duty to see that no pork was sold m the markets, that 
the drunkards were properly punished — a thorough whipping 
was the punishment — and many other thmgs Durmg the 
Prophet’s lifetime the devotion of the faithful was so ardent 
that despite their many tasks die police were never too busy. 
It was only after the death of the Prophet that they had their 
hands full. 

The most significant office m the land of God durmg 
Mohammed’s time -was that of the prayer leader. Only those 
ulio were familiar with the Koran and who had been proved 
m loyalty and military knowledge were chosen for it. Their 
task was not only to lead in the ceremony of prayer, but 
also to watch over the life of the tribes and to represent the 
Prophet The prayer leader was die governor of the new 
State 

In Medina, the capital of the State, Mohammed himself itos 
the prayer leader. Five times a day he said the prayers, and no 
task ivas so important that he would have neglected his prayers 
because of it. Now that he was the ruler of all Arabia, the 
Prophet still refused all external pomp As had always been 
the case with him, he had no house of his oivn, but he lived 
in the mosque and slept m each of the huts of his %vives in 
turn It was only for official acts, that is to say for purposes 
of ccrcmom, diat he had a large and imposing tent built 
in which to rccene the delegates of foreign powers or dis- 
tinguished Msitors He used none of the wealth which now 
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poured into his treasury for Inmself. On the otter Land, he 
ordered that die members of the tribes of the Hasliim and 
the ‘Abdul-Muttalibs, iiho had stood bj him in parlous times, 
ivere to have free access to the State treasuiy — ^that is, to the 
treasuiy of the messenger of God. He ii'as also accustomed to 
give laidsh gifts to his other firiends, and the ansar and muhajiran 
received countrj’ places, monej and catde. Beggmg fiom die 
Prophet had become a constant habit on the part of most of die 
participants in the batdes of Badr and Uhud. 

It is true that all the Moslems ivere equal. But die ansar 
and muhajirtm, who were now all assembled m Medina, made 
up the recognized aristocracj' of the new State. Their hearts 
and brains were full of the words and deeds of the Prophet. 
They knew his eveiy footstep, repeated all his sajings and were 
adept in exchan^g their excellent memories for coin of the 
realm. They were die parasites in the State of God, and after 
the Prophet’s death they made up a closed, pious caste, the 
members of which hied in the true sense of the word by dieir 
memories, and protected their well-earned material zealouslj. 
The treasury of the Cahphs often suffered imder their pious 
demands. As a result, most of these parasites left large 
fortunes behind them. 

The Prophet understood the weaknesses of his followers. 
He knew well which deprimtions each one had undergone 
fiar his sake and he knew how to give his gifts in accordance 
with the sendees rendered. The time had come iihen die 
iiives of the Prophet were to be repaid for the sufferings of 
their youth. However, the Prophet ivas far from gndng them 
the large amoimts whi^ they received from the Caliphs after 
his death Mention has been made that a few eUs of cloth or 
some musk iins a magnificent present A deed of gift made out 
to his relations, dated during the last years of the hfe “ ^ 

Prophet, has been presen’ed and reads as foUoivs: “Deed of 
gift from Mohammed, the messenger of God; Each of m) 
ivives is to receive one hundred and eighty' measures of wheat 
My daughter, Fatimah, is to receive erght)'-fiie measures, and 
the son of Zaid, forti' measures Witnesses to the deed are 
‘llthman and ‘Abbas.*” A of vheat apparently seemed so 
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important to the Prophet that he required a deed for it ivith 
two wtnesses. 

Deeds, laws, sayings, military plans, all these were now 
decided in the courtyard of the mosque by the sixty-one- 
year*old Prophet He alone possessed all the important posts 
in the State He was the supreme judge, leader of the army, 
law-giver and Prophet, all at the same time. The outlines of 
the new Islamic legal code were taken from his sayings, 
commands and documents in Medina The code was canonical , 
but even during Mohammed’s lifetime it had begun to be 
divided into ‘adat and shan‘at, civil law and canon law. 

Mohammed interfered but little in the affairs of individual 


tribes and families. For these purposes the ancient laws 
of the desert sufficed, and for this reason he allowed the 
people to retam their ‘adat, their right by custom. The future 
conquerors of Islam did the same. They permitted the people 
to be happy after their own fashion. It was only m matters 
of faith that the sbaTi‘at, the law of the Prophet, was imoked. 
The faith embraced practically every aspect of human life. 
Not only the relationship between man and God is regulated 
in Islam by faith, but marriage, inheritance, the treatment of 
subordinates, punishments, and many thmgs more are covered 
by shan at All questions which affect the fate of man on 
earth and in the next world are governed by shan' at. 

It became more and more the practice in the State of the 
Prophet to decide all questions according to the judgment 
of God and the words of the Koran The judgment of God 
iind His Prophet was nearly always impressive and com- 
prehensible to the people of the desert For the entire 
tate was, as we have already said, a new sort of tribal com- 
munity, an expansion of the Arabic tribal point of view oser 
10 entire world. The Prophet was an Arab, and uncon- 
sciously the primitne life of the desert was reflected in his 
speeches, sayings and laws. 

Prophet had been inspired to found a national state, 
en c would have achie^ed his aim with the conquest of 
ccca Just a few more campai^is, a few more i ictories and 
e cats, and the national state of the Arabs w'ould have been 
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secure. Former heathen, proud Quraishites, natural children 
of Abu Sufyan, aasar, inuhajirun, and even former blood 
enemies now fought side by side for the Prophet’s cause 
The founder of a national state could have looked upon his 
work as finished. But a national state was not Mohammed’s 
idea. Since the veiy first day of his mission he had announced 
Islam as a universal sovereignly. 

And smce the capabilities of the Prophet as statesman, 
general and propagandist were developed in accordance with 
the exigencies of the moment, it did not seem at all impossible 
to the faithful that the former merchant of Mecca should 
some day hold the reins of universal power securely m his 
hands. But before Mohammed could undertake the first step 
towards conquering the non-Arabian world, there ivas still 
one danger to be removed, which had suddenly sprung up in 
the sand and which might easily have undermmed the proud 
edifice of the State of the Prophet. 



THE FALSE PROPHETS 


Man IS judged by his pen Mohammed 

How did Mohammed secure the immense power which he 
possessed’ The only explanation was that he was actually the 
messenger of God It was not difiScult to make such a claim. 
But how a man, having made such a statement, should also have 
the good fortune to succeed was a question which now 
occupied the imagination of the entire Arabian world At 
first accepted with ridicule and doubt, and later on regarded 
inth astonishment, a strange rumour began to permeate the 
deserts, the mountains and the distant oases* Mohammed is 
not the only prophet of God, There are other powerful and 
inspired persons, who also have a Koran and reveal the 
word of God The people of the desert took up this news with 
interest That prophets could be mighty was seen by the 
example set by Mohammed, and the people were cunous to 
see what the ruler of Medma would do in view of the sudden 
appearance of competitors, A conflict between prophets in 
Arabia had never yet been experienced 
At that time three men were disputing the messenger of 
God s right to claim the leadership of the world. Three men 
arose in the desert and declared that they were prophets of 
the Almightj*. 

"^e best-known and the most dangerous of the three was 
Aihalah ibn Ka‘b, called al-Aswad, the Black One. Al-Aswad 
^as a clever and ambitious man. For a time he had been a 
os em, then, having abandoned the Prophet, he became an 
M t declared that he was the Prophet of God 

0 ammed disdainfully called Aihalah the weather-vane 

1 great influence m Yemen, 

n I ^ regiment for a time According to the 

pous oslcms, he was possessed of the spirits of black magic, 
un wonders, conjured up spints from the lower 

r an prophesied terrible things — in short, he did cvery- 
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thing which he thought a prophet should do, and he met 
with success 

Like Mohammed, al-Aswad sought power But unlike the 
Prophet of Medina, he did not discard black magic The 
domain of the “black one” was Yemen, the “happy Arabia,” 
which only a short time before had acknowledged Mohammed’s 
supremacy One day al-Aswad killed Mohammed’s governor, 
Shahr ibn Badhan, married his widow Mersban and travelled 
to San'a, the capital of Yemen On the way he performed 
miraculous deeds and gave some sleight-of-hand perform- 
ances Like Mohammed, he too began to exercise worldly 
power 

Tlie danger of a rival prophet came to Mohammed as a 
surprise Never before had he even given thought to such a 
possibility He was weighed down with affairs of State, he 
was equipping an army to march against Byzantium, he felt 
that his internal strength was on the wane and now he was 
supposed to devote time to (he criminal claims of a liar, a 
conjurer and a magician 

Mohammed did not minimize the danger If people began 
to doubt that he was unique as a prophet, then (he entire 
structure of the State would be undermined Islam stood or 
fell with the claim that he was the only prophet m the world 
His competitor, the desert spirit of the black magician, would 
have to disappear Mohammed called two Moslems whose 
loyalty to tlie Prophet was assured by the fact that they were 
involved in an old blood-feud with the other prophet The 
faithful were called Rais and Firas Upon Mohammed s com- 
mand, they were now to fulfil the blood-duty. They went 
to San’a and arrived at the house of Mersban, the wife of 
Al-Aswad, and late at night she made it possible for them to 
enter the bedroom of the “black one.” Firas plunged a dagger 
deep into the throat of Al-Aswad The magician jumped up 
and cned for help Tliereupon his wife, Mersban, stepped 
out of the house and told the watch “Heavenly enchanunent 
has descended upon my husband, do not disturb him ” But 
the heavenly enchantment was soon laid to rest The murderers 
cut off al-Aswad’s head. On the next day, San’a and all ot 
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Yemen were once again m the hands of the Prophet. The 
dangerous ghost had vanished 

But little IS know about the other two prophets The 
pious chroniclers who usually put dovvn every word, every 
step of MohlSSned~io that posterity might benefit, have 
j^ctically nothing to say about Mohammed’s competitors. 
But their sparse reports are filled with glosving hatred. 

Another of the competitors was Tulaihah ibn Khuivaihd. 
His activities were much more grotesque than dangerous 
Quite accidentally, without any desire on his oivn part, he 
was given the reputation by his tnbal brothers of having 
prophetic powers The witty and unscrupulous Tulaihah 
decided to turn the accident to good account. He wrote a 
Koran, gave out silly revelations and enjoyed the respect 
which was shown him It has been said that later, when he 
realized the danger which threatened him because of his jokes, 
he bewme penitent and was converted to Islam. He amused 
himself greatly over his Koran verses Some of these have 
been preserved down to our day In the world of Islam they 
arc a source of ridicule and amusement In feet, the veis4 

mu t W b s5»o'vs how insecure Mohammed’s footing 
comnJt? ^'"’1 Mohammed had a third 

Islamic chroniclers Musaihmah V efevS”’ ^ 
Mohammed’s aurels uavp b,™ „ ’ . ^ cunmng 

astonished the people of the Bant, u ^ dexterity 
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monotheist, belic\cd m Allah and, in addition, ^\as an adherent 
Christian asceticism. It is knoMu that he only permitted 
intercourse, even among married people, ^^hen it Mas for 
purposes of procreation. However, the main portion of his 
teaching seemed to concern the soul, a teaching ivhich M-as 
remarkable m tliat the soul was assigned a modest dM-ellmg- 
place beloM the intestines 

The demands of Musailimah Merc not exactly modest 
His premise M'as that God had sent each race its o^vn prophet 
and tliat he Mas the prophet of Yamamah. He had no thought 
of entering into rhalry Mith Mohammed, for he carefoll} 
|re\calcd in his omti Koran the folloMing. “We have gnen 
I thee, Musailimah, many people, keep these people for jour- 
I self. Be careful and do not stri\e for too much. And do not 
, enter into any competition ” As for the rest, Musailimah 
declared himself ready to acknoM ledge Mohammed but 
demanded in return diat Mohammed should appoint him his 
successor. He suggested that the Islamic article of feith should 
be changed to read, “Mohammed is the messenger of God and 
Musailimah is his successor.” Mohammed M’as interested m 
this remarkable Yamamite. It has been said that he even 
instructed ‘Ah to risit him After his > isit to Yamamah, *Ah 
told the Prophet “I SM’ear by ci eiy’ grain of sand m the desert 
of Dahna that Musailimah is an impostor.” Perhaps ‘Ah M’as 
not disinclined to be Mohammed’s successor lumself. 

Be tliat as it ma) , one day Musailimah sent a solemn embassj 
to the city of the Prophet Rich presents M'ere brought by 
it and also a letter for Mohammed. The letter read; “From 
Musailimah, the messenger of God, to Mohammed, the 
messenger of God, greeting Come, colleague, and let us 
share the M'orld, Hau shall be yours and half shall be mine ” 
Mohammed’s ansM'cr has also been preserved “Mohammed, 
the messenger of God to Musailimah, the Liar Peace be to 
him M'ho obeys the truth. The M-orld belong to God alone ” 

But Mohammed did not imdertake any’ campaigns against 
his ni’als. At tliat time he had more important things to do 
He M'as preparing to attack Byzantium And from that time 
nothing further M'as heard from the prophet of Yamamah 
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But when the day’s work was done, Musailimah, the Liar 
of God, arose, and witlr him were the people of the Banu 
Hanifah and many more people of the desert. They all believed 
in the heretic creed “Mohammed is the messenger of God 
and Musailimah is his successor ’’ In reply to this, the army 
of the faithful came to Yamamah, conquered the heretics and 
killed Musailimah, the Liar of God. And so the/ata Morgana 
disappeared, the demonic ghost of the false prophet, who 
wished to rival Mohammed’s power over the world 

All three prophets were fascinated by Mohammed s meteoric 
career, for his star stood high in the Arabian heavens. All 
tliree saw his ascent and were eager to imitate it. A man 
appears before the people, speaks in rhymed verse, declares 
himself to be the messenger of God, collects followers, 
destroys his enemies, and in about ten years’ time is changed 
from a persecuted pariah to the ruler of Arabia. It was most 
temptmg to try and imitate the example that is why all three 
prophets took the same course. They were better prepared 
than Mohammed. They could profit by his expenences, and 
then, too, they were well-versed in black magic, which 
Mohammed abhorred Nevertheless, all three succumbed. 
For among the countless -wanderers, magicians, prophets and 
possessed people who have crossed the sands of Arabia since 
the beginning of time, Mohammed itos die^ only qnejiyh^ did 
not perform jiiiacIes, m^c~OT~tn^s He had come with 
theTvofdThe had believed in Ae word and chose the spirit 
for the foundation of his power. There was but one ^vay in 
the Whole World and Mohammed was die only one who could 
tread it. Viewed externally, the way to success seemed to be 
quite simple, and yet it was inimitable, unrepeatable like the 
verses of the Koran, like the spirit which led Mohammed to 
lictorj. No one could repeat die way and no one knew 
whither the path of Islam would lead its people 
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Do not be annoyed by little things if you are on the way to big things 

Hebd 

Mohammed had come into closer contact widi die "people 
of the Scriptures,” the Jews and the Christians, The stones of 
Medina and Khaibar have shown us how he settled his differ- 
ences with Jewry Now it was the time for a decisive meet- 
ing widi the Christians As he had attempted to do with the 
Jews, Mohammed at first tried to re^rd die Clinstians as an 
alhed religious community During die conflicts betiveen 
Byzantium and Persia, Mohammed had declared in favour of 
Herachus, the Emperor of Byzantium When die Chnstians 
were beaten by the Persians in 622, Mohammed said, “It is 
true that die Byzantines were defeated But they are certain 
to be victorious m a few years Then the faithful will rejoice ” 
Mohammed also looked upon the Christian ruler of Abyssinia 
as a co-religionist The decision of the Negus, “their faith 
does not differ that much from our ovm,” was entirely 
Mohammed’s point of view 

In Medina, Mohammed attempted to annex Chnstiamty to 
Islam In the year 623 he inaugurated last days and holidays 
which coincided with the Easter of the Christians Gradually 
the Prophet had to acknowledge his error He began to be 
more vociferous m his damnation of those who credited God 
with having a son, and as early as the fourth year of the 
Hegira he abolished the “Christian” holidays When he 
elevated tlic pilgrimage to Mecca to the highest law of Islam, 
tlie rupture between him and the Christians was complete 
Once again, and probably for merely formal reasons, he 
turned to the Christian potentates of the world at mat 
time and invited tliem to recognize him as the Prophet 
This invitation was actually a declaration of war 
The gradual break with Christianity had its 
There were enough Christians in Arabia who, like the 
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Jewsh rabbis, were capable of contradicSng the Prophet in 
learned discourse Whereas the disputes with the Jeivish 
rabbis resulted in the banishment of the Jews, the situation 
was now far more difficult. The Christians were not power- 
less, for they could seek support from the mighty Christian 
kingdoms which stretched out to the frontiers of Arabia. 
The Christians were now the same danger to Mohammed 
that he had once been to the Meccans when he had been 
an ally of the Negus. The individual smaller and weaker tribes 
had been easily converted to Islam Sometimes they went over 
to tlic protection of Islam of their oivn free will But the 
Chnstian rulers were by no means mclined to give up their 
faith and their independence. They refused to follow the 
Prophet or to be obedient to him and chose the only possible 
way out, they gradually emigrated to Christian Byzantium. 

In tlie Syrian frontier territory of Arabia, a compact 
Chnstian colony had been established in the course of the 
years In addition to their hatred of die Prophet, which they 
had brought with them from their native country, tliey also 
had a clear opinion of his power. The leaders of Ais colony 
were the Medmese Christian sectanans, Abu 'Amir and 
the Bedouin chief, ‘Adi In Syna, Abu ‘Amir created a sort 
of competitive undertaking against Islam He built a mosque 
and collected around him the dissenters who had left the city 
of the Prophet. 

Through these Christian emigrants, Byzantium learned of 
the great empire which had suddenly come into being in the 
desert. It heard of the new prophet who had uniRed the 
people of the desert, and of the demands which this prophet 
made. But the Christian empire paid but little heed to the 
stories of the pious fugitives. The Cliristians had enough 
troubles of their oim and did not seriously believe that the 
Mild, poicrty-strickcn Arabia could grow to be a danger to 
the mighty empire Tliey armed the allied tribes, collected 
an army and c\cn discussed a plan of sending a punitive 
cx-pcdition into the interior of the countiy. They could not 
possibly decide to do more than that at the time. They left 
It to the emigrants to make their own arrangements. And 
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these pious Christian emigrants actually understood how to 
profit by their knowledge of Arabian conditions 

‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy still lived m Medina, and there were 
still a sufficient number of manqfiqun carrying on their 
activities in secret, who had not yet adjusted tliemselves to 
conditions as they were Although outwardly these men 
bowed to the power of the Prophet, they did so because of 
their lack of decision It needed but one push to move them 
to action They were easily won over to clever intrigue and 
treachery. Soon numerous threads were being spun between 
the chiefs of the munajiqun and the leaders of the Christian 
colony, negotiations were under way, plots were prepared, 
and the “hypocrites" awaited their opportunity to fall upon 
Mohammed from the rear Soon Abu ‘Amir reported to the 
Christian Emperor that a campaign of the Byzantine army 
could, with the help of die allied mmajiqvn m Medma, easily 
overthrow the despotism of die felse prophet. It sounded 
most attractive It would be possible to annex Arabia to 
the empire with but little risk of failure Heraclius decided 
to start a campaign He assembled his army on the edge of 
the desert, to die east of the Dead Sea This occurred in die 
late summer of 630 

Mohammed knew of the doings of die emigrants The 
proposed campaign of the Emperor Heraclius ivas also no 
secret to him But he was still better informed about the 
secret intrigues of the “hypocrites,” about die plans of Ibn 
Ubayy and the hopes of the munafiqun He did not over- 
estimate their importance He knew ‘Abdallah, and so he 
was aware that the old, rich man ivas not capable of commg 
to any definite decision Mohammed decided to demonstrate 
the power of all die faithful in the eyes of the Emperor o 
Byzantium, who had not replied to his letters and who now 
threatened to invade his land 

He loiew that there could be no peace between Byzantium 
and himself, between two bearers of die idea of a universal 
state The hour would come when die Moslems would van- 
quish the Christian empire The agemg Prophet wished to 
show his warnors the way in time, and so he decided to mee 
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the Byzantine emperor in open battle This plan was daring 
indeed The power of liis country compared witli that of 
Byzantium was like the power of an Indian Maharaja compared 
with that of the British Empire On the one hand, here stood 
a world-power, which had just victoriously terminated a 
bloody conflict lastmg ten years, and which now extended itself 
over three continents, Africa, Asia and Europe. On the other, 
there was a wild, poor country which had just been educated 
by one man alone to a consciousness of nationalism The 
powers were unevenly distnbuted The contemporaries of 
Mohammed could not know that the giant Byzantium had 
feet of clay. Nor did Mohammed know this, and yet he sum- 
moned his army to set out against Byzantium, on the first of 
the long series of Islamic campai^ which were to destroy 
the Christian world of the Orient and incorporate the eastern 
world ivith Islam 

The Prophet himself had shoAvn his troops the way to 
universal domination He led his own as Moses had once led 
the Jews into die Promised Land. But both prophets were 
permitted to see the goal only from a distance. 

The Summer of the year 630 was dry and hot. The steppes 
lay completely dried out, and heavy sand covered the palm 
trees. The fields were burned, the oases were thirsty and the 
camels, who were now mostly skin and bone, lay motionless 
in die shadow of the trees, wluch had turned yellow. Intently 
the Bedouins gazed into the distance ; and out of that distance 
sounded the call of the Prophet, summoning them to a holy 
IV ar ^ 

It was not easy to mov e the people to take part in a campaign 
during diat summer- a campaign which promised neither loot 
nor vvealdi, and which meant marching dirough the dead 
desert to the Dead Sea. It vv-as cv-en more difficult to equip 
die army propcrl) which followed the call of the Prophet. 
War WM to be waged against Byzantium, against the best- 
schooled soldiers of the Orient It w as necessarj- to modernize 
Prophet in every' department It is said that 
Abu Bakr gave up his entire fortune for this purpose and that 
Uthman alone gav c up sevenQ thousand pieces of gold After 
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great efforts had been made and certain progress had been 
accomplished, the army set out for the campaign 

At Its head, on a white camel, rode the Prophet It was 
only SIX years ago that he had set out for his first battle, with 
hardly three hundred men at his command To-day, he was 
followed by diirty thousand warriors, ten thousand horses 
and twelve thousand camels Times had changed As usual, 
‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy, w'ho was on oath to accompany the army, 
had failed to join up He had followed the army as far as the 
boundaries of Medina, and had then turned round wth his 
followers and returned to the city. Mohammed did not trust 
the powerless intriguer very far But ‘Ah and the few others 
of the faithful who had remained behind to guard Medina 
were, without doubt, able to maintain discipline in the State 
The army of the faithful passed through endless deserts and 
over sun-bumed steppes. A dusty, burning sky hung over the 
head of the Prophet No well, no oasis showed itself in the 
distance Exhausted, the army followed the messenger of God. 
Further and further Mohammed led his army through wilder- 
ness and desert towards the enigmatic land of the north The 
march was difficult, the oppressive heat impeded the warriors 
Never before had the desert seemed so endless 

Finally the ruins of the dead desert city, Al-Hijr, appeared 
out of the sea of sand Clear, ice-cold water flowed under 
the ruined walls There the exhausted army could have rested 
and refreshed itself 

Mohammed rode at the head of the army He was the first 
to see the ruins and the cooling wells Wise and far-seeing as 
he ivas, he decided to put his army to the hardest of all tests 
It does not take much to set out against the enemy m the hope 
of booty, to gam a victory and then to cheer the Prophet The 
greatest virtue of a soldier is blmd obedience which does not 
fail when the commands of the leader mean neither victory 
nor rich booty Knowing this, Mohammed forbade his arniy 
to drink even as much as one drop of the water of the well o 
Al-Hijr When the army lay around the well, crazed with 
~ thirst and half-dead from exhaustion, and no one, not even 
theJeast tamed of the Bedouins, dared to place a drop o 
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water m his mouth, then Mohammed knew that his authorit) 
over the army was unlimited The time of the improvised 
attacks of pillage was over, the army of tlie Moslems had 
become a well-disciplmed fighting power. 

The army continued its march across the desert On the 
next day, God had pity on His faithful and sent doivn rain 
from heaven And the Prophet revealed “In this manner does 
God reward the obedience of the faithful." 

The army was on the march for fourteen days before it 
reached Tabuk, the frontier of the Arabian world. There the 
Prophet climbed on a sand hill, turned his face towards the 
north and said “There lies the land Sham, Syria; here is the 
boundary of Arabia Here we will a^valt the enemy.” 

Tabuk is rich and fertile The army of the pious camped for 
tiventy days in the oasis ivithout the enemy sho^ving himself 
Herachus had not sent out an army. Bj'zantium avoided the 
opponent who had suddenly made his appearance, by over- 
looking him. For Byzantium Mohammed’s army was merely a 
desert mirage They hoped that the mirage, made up of thirt)’ 
thousand heads, would disappear of its o^vn accord if it was 
not confronted In the meantime dukes and nobles of the 
neighbouring countries made their appearance, carefully 
weighed the opposing forces, gave no rein to their admira- 
tion and were converted to the faith They saw more clearly 
than tlicir distant emperor. A few reconnoitrmg expeditions, 
sent out in an attack upon one of the fortresses, taught S)Tia 
a rapid lesson It knew now what the new opponent was like. 

B)7antium did not stir Tlie big city on the Bosphorus 
remained silent At times news was received that B}'zantium 
was assembling a gigantic army It was carefully noted and 
the ncccssarj preparations undertaken 

When the twenty days were over, and when the Prophet 
saw that there was no one m the countr) who was willing to 
measure his forces with his ovvn, he gave orders for the return 
march, acting upon the advice of his generals. The army 
lelurned to Medina with rich loot. In ^e next )ear a new 
campaign was to extend the new Ij -made conquests The 
Piophit remembered those who had refused to march into 
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batde with him, and he imposed heavy penalties upon them 
They were placed under a ban and no Moslem was allowed to 
associate with them or to talk with them It required much 
begging before the Piophet released the cowards from the ban 
A short time after the letum of the army, Mohammed's 
enemy, die hypocrite ‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy, died m Medina 
The party of the munqfiqun collapsed with the deadi of its 
leader Now Mohammed no longer had any enemies in the 
country However, in order to change the last of the muna- 
Jjqun into fnends, he ordered that the chief of the hypocrites 
was to be buried with all honours He himself followed 
behind the coffin, and at die request of the relatives he prayed 
for the forgiveness of Ubayy’s sins. The honest ‘Umar was 
hurt by the Prophet’s prayer for the hypocrite When he 
asked Mohammed about it when they were alone, the Prophet 
laughed shamefacedly and said, “You may pray for the hypo- 
crites or not, ]ust as you will, but even if you pray seventy 
times for them diey will still not find forgiveness ” 

‘Umar was pleased widi this satisfactory answer. But the 
Prophet had achieved his end From then on there were no 
more rauno/iqun in Medina 
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If you believe m Mohammed, know, then, that Mohammed is dead 

Abu Bair 

The days of Mohammed were drawing to a close- his work 
had been accomplished. He left behind him a united country 
and had shotvn his faithful the way to the future. The 
Prophet was now sixty-three yearn old. Feebleness and the 
infirmities of old age were upon him 

Poisonous vapours rose from the damp fields of Medina. 
Death ruled in the city and threatened those who had not 
inherited immunity against the fever-laden air. Mohammed 
realized his condition. He wished to keep his word which he 
had once given to the people of Medina; “I ivill live mth you 
and I will die among you.” 

The messenger of God grew weaker and weaker. It was 
only nnth difficulty that he fulfilled his duties as statesman and 
prophet, and he did not wish the people to know' of his 
illness. Knowing that his end ivas near, he undertook one 
more pilgrimage, the last of his life, to Mecca. 

The final pious journey of the Prophet became a magnificent 
farewell from his native ci^ of Mecca. Surrounded by an 
immense number of the faithful and accompanied by their 
leaders, the Prophet rode into the great courtyard of the 
Caaba, With his owm hands, he sacrificed sixty-three camels, 
the number corresponding to the yearn of his age. Then he 
fulfilled all the old rites of die pilgrimage, shaved his head, 
reverend) circled the Caaba and prayed to his God. Having 
distributed among the faithful the locks of hair which had 
been shorn from liis head, he mounted his camel and preached 
his fatcwell sermon Each day he repeated hjs sermon so that 
It might become impressed on the minds of his people, and 
each day he began it as follows- “Listen to my words, for I 
am but a man like jou, and I do not know if we will see each 
other m this place again.” He continued to tell the people 
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about the only God, about the laws of the new rehgion, about 
good conduct both at home and m public and about the little 
things in life He spoke of honesty and politeness, for nothing 
IS too slight in the eyes of God When he had preached this 
sermon for the last time, Mohammed received his last revela- 
tion m the presence of the people, the well-knoivn verse of 
the Koran “To-day shall those who disbelieve in your 
rehgion despair, do ye not then fear them, but fear me — 
to-day IS perfected for you your religion, and fulfilled upon 
you is my favour, and I am pleased for you to have Islam for a 
rehgion ” 

“These words,” so say Arabian chroniclers, “were the seal 
and termination of the law No further revelation followed.” 
Finally the Prophet lifted up his hands and asked “Did I fulfil 
that which God commanded me to do?” “You have fulfilled 
It,” answered the crowd “God too has fulfilled his promise,” 
said Mohammed 

When all the solemn ntes had been completed, Mohammed 
returned to Medma, to the aty of his feme and his death 
The daily work was taken up anew, and again he made his 
daily appearances, supported by the arms of his friends, in die 
mosque He continued to issue orders and to build up tlie 
army. As had been done the year before, another campaign 
•was to be started agamst Byzantium. The hypocrite party had 
disappeared, the state treasuries were filled now diat the tax- 
collectmg had been centralized Quietly and confidently tlie 
new army was being equipped Mohammed appointed the 
twenty-year-old Usamah as leader of the army He ivas the 
son of Zaid, who had fallen in the first battle against the 
Byzantines when Khahd led die army, and now he was 
to avenge his father’s death Solemnly Mohammed handc 
over to him the standard which sigmfied that he ivas in com- 
mand, took his leave from the men and prayed for victoiy'* 
He himself could not accompany them on this occasion for his 

strength was failing. , 

In the night, when the army had gone out of the city an 
lay encamped near Medina, Ac Prophet w'as taken with a 
severe attack of tropical fever, febris subcontinua Exliaustc 
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and wtli eyes closed he lay upon his bed Only his lips were 
moving Suddenly, towards midnight, he got up and, shakmg 
AVith fever, staggered out of tlie house and wandered alone 
with swaying steps through the streets of Medina No one 
noticed him. only an old slave aided his uncertain steps. 

Finally the Prophet arrived at a great open place, the 
cemetery of Medina. His old friends and soldiers lay here. 
They had worked at his side and now they had gone before 
him They had accompanied the Prophet in countless cam- 
paigns, in times of persecution, misery and victory, and had 
been witnesses of so many of his holy conversations Now 
they lay in the cemetery of Medina, and the feverish, dying 
Prophet diought of them. He knelt dowm in the empty dark 
place and cried bitterly He beat his breast and prayed for 
his dead companions Perhaps he cried and prayed in 
the dark solitary night for his parents, who had died as heathen 
and for whom he had never been able to pray publicly “All 
who die as heatlien are destined for hell, even my parents,” 
die Prophet had once said in one of his sermons Now he 
knelt and cried and prayed for all who had gone the way with 
him and who had ended the way before him Mohammed 
stood alone in the cemetery of Medina, and only his 
companion, die old slave, heard the crying of his master 
At last he arose, peered through the darkness at the graves of 
his friends, at the city of Medina, and said, “Rejoice, ye in- 
habitants of the grave, the daivn which awakes you is more 
peaceful than that which greets the living ” S^vaylng and shak- 
ing, he moved along die deserted streets of the city, and ill, 
M eak and feverish he entered the mosque. 

His illness increased from day to day, but Mohammed did 
not gne in He continued Ins visits to the mosque and spent 
his nights with each of his wives in turn. His strength began 
to Icaic him, and messengers had already been sent out in 
secret to the army in the desert, with orders for its immediate 
return Old friends and companions poured into Medina 
from ail parts of the country, for the news had spread like 
lightning that the Prophet was near death 
The Prophet was Ijmg in the hut of Maimunah, the least 
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attractive of his vnves, when he was seized by a particularly 
violent attack of fever He felt that his end was near and 
asked for all his wives to come to him, so that he might speak 
a friendly word to each Then he asked tlieir permission 
to be allowed to spend his remaining days in the hut of his 
favourite wife, ‘A’lshah He now lay there in fever and in 
suffering ‘A’lshah nursed him, kissed his restless eyes and 
stroked his beard Fatimah, the only living daughter of Moham- 
med, came to him, and gently he whispered words of farewell 
into her ear 

Mohammed became very restless on the second day of the 
struggle with death He had himself placed in a bath-tub and 
had water played upon him from seven hoses, and foi a short 
time It renewed his strength Gamed by ‘Ah and Fadl, the 
son of his uncle Al-‘ Abbas, he was taken to the mosque, where 
he asked Abu Baler to lead m prayer in lus place Then he 
himself prayed for the faithful who had fallen at Uhud and in 
the many other battles, after which he arose and spoke for the 
last time to his friends Again he cautioned tlie fugitives and 
the auxiliaries, tlie muhajitun and the ansar to keep together, 
and said “The number of the Moslems will increase, but your 
number will constantly decrease Stay close to one another, 
for you were my family ” 

He gave out his last three orders They were. “Chase all 
the idolaters out of Arabia, give the newly-made converts 
the same rights as your own and pray without ceasing." When 
he had done this, the messenger of God arose and asked^* 
“Moslems, is there anyone among you whom I have injured’ 

A simple man of the people got up and said that the Prophet 
had once borrowed three silver dinars from him to give to 
the poor, and that he had forgotten to return them “It is 
better to blush here than in the next world,” the Prophet said, 
and paid the roan his three pieces of silver with interest In 
this manner the messenger of God took lus leave from t e 
congregition of die faidiful 

His decline was rapid. One fainting spell followed anotlicr 
In his few conscious moments the Prophet did not cease to 
talk about the new campaign against Byzantium, The plans 
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of the statesman and the visions of the prophet had not jet 
come to an end The victoiy over Byzantium was to establish 
a world-power and to unite Islam and Christianity Not eien 
in the last throes of death did Mohammed stop announcing 
his plans for the future and giving orders concerning them. 

He was to be permitted to speak to the people once more. 
When Abu Bakr had led the prayers on Fnday, the rumour 
had spread that Mohammed was already dead Confusion 
covered tlie city In order to pacify the crowds, Mohammed 
had himself carried out to the people and, in a trembling \oice, 
he spoke to them “Was there ever a prophet before me who 
lived forever’ I return to Him who sent me. My last com- 
mand IS that you love one another, help one another and do 
pious deeds. That alone is important, and all else leads to 
destruction I will now precede you, but remember that you 
will follow me.” 

Again the fever raged in the body of the Prophet The 
slight improvement was followed by a relapse. The feier 
became is orse and is orse and the Prophet felt his end approach- 
ing. He commanded that all his slaves be set free and that 
the monc) which was in the house be giien to the poor He 
sank into a fevensh sleep Softly ‘A’lshah placed his head on 
her knee, stroked him and moistened his face i\ith cooling 
water Finally she tried a talismanic formula. She took the 
right liand of the messenger of God and stroked his face 
Mith It while she said, “O God of the people, remoie the evil. 
For )ou are the Healer and there is no healing but your 
healing, and your healing does not permit the illness to linger.” 
Mohammed’s hand mo\ cd ; once again he opened his ej cs and 
said, “O Allah, let it be so, among the companions in Paradise.” 
Mohammed was dead. 

The Prophet died on Monday, the i ztli day of the Arabic 
month of Rabi ul-awual, on 8 June, 632. He Mas buned in 
‘A’lshah’s hut on the spot where he had died The hut 
became part of the mosque 

The news of Mohammed’s death spread like wild-fire 
throughout the cit). At first none would belies c it. The 
people were stunned Mam of the Moslems had thought 
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that the Prophet was immortal, and to them his death meant 
the end of Islam A vast crowd assembled before the hut of 
‘A’lshah The people cned and wailed It appeared as if the 
old hatred between the parties would break forth anew, and 
none knew what was now to happen to the Republic of God 
The Prophet had left no successor. It seemed as if his death 
was the death of Islam 

Suddenly a door opened, and Abu Bakr, the oldest of the 
mvhajimn, stepped out of ‘A’lshah’s hut He lifted up his 
hand and said 

“If you believe in Mohammed, know then that Moham- 
med IS dead 

If you believe in God, know that God lives and cannot 
die ” 

Abu Bakr took over the inheritance of the Prophet with a 
film hand The day after Mohammed’s death, he was made the 
first Caliph, which means, Representative of the Messenger 
of God, Shadow of God on Earth, Ruler of tlie Faithful 
Twenty-five years after the death of the Prophet, Syria, 
Egypt, North Africa, Persia and Mesopotamia belonged to 
Islam 

After five hundred years, Islam ruled Byzantium, India 
and Russia, steppes, deserts and continents Victoriously it 
stood at the gates of Vienna 

The merchant of Mecca had reached his goal 
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IV THE WORLD AFTER THE PROPHET 

The foundation of Mohammed’s empire was the spint, and that is why 
It outlived Its founder 

The Caliphs continued the way of the Prophet. 

Where did the way lead? 

How will It end? 




A TRAGIC END 


Ideas do not live if they have no opportunity to fight Thomas Mana 

It was the year i$24_ Deep, impenetrable night lay over tlie 
great city on thT^sphorus The imperial palace lay within 
a garden surrounded by thick marble walls. Once, many 
centuries ago, a new ruler had ridden into the brilliant city 
on the Bo'.phorus He had slam Romanus Palaeologus, the last 
emperor of Byzantium, the ruler of the Roman Empire of the 
Onent The new ruler had crossed over a mountain of dead 
bodies into the church of Santa Sophia, had dipped his hand 
in the blood of the enemy and pressed his bloody palm on one 
of the walls of the church The imprint of this heavy, barbaric 
hand was to be the symbol of the new empire. 

Now a reproduction in gold of the outlines of that hand 
decorates the marble door of the old palace In the month 
of March 1924, a deathly silence reigned over the palace 
Silently the few attendants wandered tlirough the splendid 
halls. Somewhere in some distant room an old gentleman with 
grey hair lay asleep The palace, the gold seal on the door and 
the memories of the ancestor with the heai’y, bloody, bar- 
baric hand belonged to this man His name was ‘Abdul- 
Majid ibn ‘ Abdul-' Aziz Khan His title nas Ruler of the 
Faithful, Shadow of God on Earth, Governor of the Messenger 
of God 

Somewhere in the shadow's of the great silence, Abdul- 
Majid was dunking of the host of his powerful ancestors, 
who once had borne the same title as he did, and who had 
taken it b) force and retained it in feme and honour throughout 
the centuries 

One day, )oung, strong and wild Turkish nomads had 
appeared out of die depths of the Middle Asiatic-Mongolian 
steppes and had advanced to the borders of the Islamic Empire. 
They became the swords of the Caliphate, conquered Asia 
Minor and brought about the fell of the Byzantine Empire 
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With ease they snatched the power out of the hands of the 
tired, helpless Arabian Caliph 

The domination over the State of God, the piotection of 
Islam and the holy places and the representation of the mes- 
senger of God on earth were all taken over by Al-I-Osman, 
the famous house of Osman 

Again centuries had passed The empire expanded, and 
vvuth it grew the power, the fame and the grandeur of the proud 
Caliphs on the Bosphorus, the rulers of Stamboul 

And now the last of the long hne of rulers, ‘Abdul-Majid 
ibn ‘Ahdul-'Aziz Khan, lay somewhere m one of the rooms of 
the big palace His empire was still large The pious souls 
of three hundred million belonged to him, and his name was 
praised every Friday m the mosques His was the olBce of 
representative of the Prophet, but his might and his power 
had been lamed Actually he only ruled over the palace, over 
the green gardens on the Bosphorus and over the insignia of 
the Caliphate A blond, strict general, whose plans no one 
could fathom, now governed over the cities and the country 
his fathers once ruled. The name of the general was Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha 

The Cahph lay lost m thought. While the row of his 
ancestors passed by him, a sudden knock was heard on the 
door An officer, a representative of Mustafa Kemal, entered 
He wished to speak to the Caliph Energetic steps resounded 
through the darkness of the place Clad only m his night- 
shirt, the Shadow of God on Earth, the Governor of the 
Messenger of God was led through tlie palace The officer 
remained standing in the large, empty throne room 
once the Islamic pope had received the homage of the won . 
The trembling old man had to mount the throne With a 
quaking voice he read in the darkness of the night a document 
which the officer had presented to him "I, ‘Abdul-Majid, 
relinquish for myself, and in the name of tlie entire house ot 
Osman, all the rights to the Caliphate and the Sulta^te as 
well as the spiritual and temporal power of Islam ” a 

few old and feeble attendants listened to his words i c 
palace was empty Tlie voice of the Shadow of God on Eart 
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sounded tired in the threatening emptiness of the magnificent 
room 

On the next day the Caliph left the territory of the Turkish 
Republic, and he was followed by the entire house of Osman, 
The world of Islam, the three hundred million Mohammedans 
m India, Turkey, Russia and Egj'pt learned that a Caliph, a 
representative of Mohammed on earth, no longer existed. 

This occurred in the Palace of Stamboul on ^ March, 1924 .. 

No one w'as slain that night in the palace But the idea which 
had appeared m dream-like visions to a merchant of Mecca 
had died. The State of God, the idea of the umty of mankind 
m Islam, was dead. There iias no one on earth to represent 
the word of Mohammed 

For thirteen hundred jears the Caliphs, the spiritual heirs 
of the Prophet, had ruled the world of Islam. They had been 
building on the edifice of God and they had not been able to 
complete their task An ambitious general and an acm e officer 
seemed sufficient to destroy the work of centuries, to abolish 
the labours of the merchant of Mecca 

Did they really destroy his teaching’ Is his idea really 
dead’ Had the Prophet preached in Mecca for nothmg? 
Had people for more tlian a thousand years turned their 
faces in \ain towards Mecca and cried out. “There is no 
God but Allah and Mohammed is His Prophet’" What 
remained of the idea’ Who represents it to-day m the world 
of the Orient’ 

The career of Islam will furnish the answer. 
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Only small things in life succeed, all the rest is tragic Kejserlmg 

Mohammed launched tlie idea of a State o f God into the 
world " ” ’ 

What happened to the idea ^ 

Abu Bakr had not been able to secure the inlientance of the 
Prophet without a struggle Tlie death of Mohammed had 
split the ranis of the feithful m Medina The tnbe of the 
Hashim, tlie flesh and blood of Mohammed, demanded that 
one of their own — in this case, ‘All — should take over tlie 
inheritance The same demands were made by the ansar who 
had protected the Prophet They too proposed a candidate, 
the Khazarite Sa‘d ibn Ubadah In the most dramatic of 
circumstances Abu Bakr had succeeded in securing the 
acknowledgment of botli parties to his claim An example of 
the chaos which reigned in Medma immediately after the 
Prophet’s death is the fact that the feithful had forgotten to 
bury him His burial did not take place until thirty-six hours 
after his death, when dec omposition bad begun to set in 
Abu Bakr used those thirty-sixTiours to create tlie Arabian 
Caliphate 

Mohammed’s deatli ^vas not the signal for general confusion 
in Medma alone All the desert tribes turned from Islam and 
refused to pay taxes But Abu Bakr had not been the oldest 
friend and ally of the Prophet for nothing Mohammed’s spirit 
continued to live in Abu Bakr, A few campaigns sufficed to 
restore the unity of the state Thereafter Abu Bakr proceeded 
to execute the will of the Prophet — the conquest of the wo rld 
At first this world was represented by Iran and Pentium. 
Abu Bakr sent out armies against both 

In March of the year 633, less than a year after die deadi of 
the Prophet, the army of the first Caliph crossed the boundaries 
of Iran The leader of this army ivas Khalid ibn al-Walid and 
he commanded eighteen thousand men In Iraq he fought 
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against the army of die Persian governor, Hormuzd This 
battle ended in a victory for Islam In less dian a year, half 
of Mesopotamia belonged to the Caliphs. 

The second Syrian campaign followed Again Khalid led 
the army and vanquished the superior army of Byzantium at 
Yarmuk The knowledge of this mighty victory reached 
Abu Bakr as he lay upon his death-bed Abu Bakr had only 
ruled for tivo years, and everydung he had done was merely 
carrying out the plans and intentions of the Prophet. “Moham- 
med’s shadow fell upon the earth through Abu Bakr,” said the 
biographers of the latter The only thing he did of his o\N'n 
accord was die creation of the form of the state, and that, after 
all, was also m keeping with Mohammed’s idea Isla m was to 
be an elective monarch y Abu Bakr, knowing how to exclude 
‘All and his people, ordered that ‘Umar, the most energetic 
of the Moslems, was to be his successor 

‘Umar was die St. Paul of Islam He gave to the idea of a 
StatejjLGod definite outlines^and far-reaching form. Finance, 
government, justice, all the elements which Mohammed had 
merely indicated were created and developed by ‘Umar 
Surrounded by the muhajirun and the ansar in Medina, ‘Umar 
ruled over a gigantic empire. His active past when he had 
been a smuggler, merchant and soldier was of great use to him 
no^^ He was versed in questions of government and he 
decided cieiydiing himself, even the smallest matter. He 
ruled for ten jears, without rest or pause. His armies moved 
1 ictoriously into the land of the unbelievers. At Qadisiyah, in 
the heart of Iraq, a decisiie battle took place between Persia 
and Islam. The battle raged for three dajs. On the fourth 
night, “the night of iioe,” the Arabs won the upper hand 
When they were about to pursue the Persians, one of the 
Moslems cut off the trunk of the Persian lead-elephant The 
pain transported the animal into a frenzj , and it charged the 
Persians and was followed by all the other elephants A 
panic burst forth in tlie ranks of the Persian troops. Rustem, 
the regent of the Persian kingdom, was slain in battle, and the 
tigcr-skin ornamented with diamonds, the imperial standard of 
Iran, fell into the hands of the victors. 
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The way to Persia lay open The fires of Zoroaster burned 
for hut a few years longer The waves of Islam put them out 
In the year 651 , deserted by all, Jesdegerd III, the last emperor 
of Iran, fell at the hands of an assassin “For us the Arabs were 
nothing but beggars and vagabonds God willed that we were 
to know them as warriors,” were said to have been his last 
words 

The victory of Islam over Syria and Palestine was even more 
rapid than that over Persia. It was only with great difficulty 
that the old Emperor Herachus could defend the Holy Land 
of the Christians and the city of Jerusalem The Moslems 
advanced on all sides In the year 636, the sick and dying 
emperor left the Holy City He earned the Holy Cross with 
him and no longer thought of rescue. Only a few years later, 
‘Umar, dressed in poor clothmg and mounted on an old red- 
haired camel, and surroimded by victorious generals bedecked 
with gold, entered into Jerusalem On his right rode the 
Patnarch of Jerusalem, and ‘Umar gave orders that he was to 
be shown kingly honours, for tolerant laws were to protect 
the Christians As a matter of feet, not a smgle inhabitant of 
the city of Jerusalem was killed because of his faith 

When the Crusaders vanquished the city centuries later, 
not a single Moslem, woman or child, was spared A terrible 
blood bath crowned the victory of the Crusaders When 
Jerusalem had been conquered by Islam, ‘Umar built a great 
mosque on the site of the old temple This became the third 
holiest mosque in Islam 

The conquest of Egypt was equally rapid ‘Amr ibn al- As, 
the poet, diplomat and satirist, advanced with four thousand 
men mto the valley of the Nile The population received him 
with shouts of joy, for he brought them liberation from the 
sectarian conflicts and from the burden of ta?« s Alexandria 
alone made an attempt at~i^istance WEoi Herachus ha 
died and the Byzantine court began to quarrel bitterly about 
his heir, the cunning Arabian poet was able to enter tie 
brilliant capital of the great Alexander victoriously 

The conqueror of Alexandria, the proud ‘Amr, sent tong 
reports of the brilliance of his victory to the barbaric deser 
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City of Medina He wrote. “I have conquered a mighty city 
with twelve thousand places of amusement and forty thousand 
Jews ” 

The vast amounts of gold and ivealth which now poured in 
from all sides to the court of the Caliph changed nothing in 
his patriarchal mode of living. But ‘Umar was not penurious 
As a matter of fact he enabled the new aristocracy of Medina 
to enjoy an excellent and carefree existence. Pensions and 
grants were distributed among the feithfiil The Caliph himself 
was satisfied with the bare necessities of life The puritanical 
teaching of Mohammed had taken root in his soul. So, for 
example, the only reason why he deposed the great warrior 
Khalid ibn al- Walid, who had won many victories for Islam, 
ivas because he did not lead a moral life When he heard tliat 
Sa'd, die conqueror of Persia, wished to build himself a castle 
at Kufah, he wrote to him; “I have heard that you wish to 
build a palace like those of Chosroes Have you perhaps the 
intention of placing a guard at the doors of your palace so that 
the petitioners who come to you may be kept out’” When this 
letter was received, die palace was destroyed If a general, 
who had just w-on some important siege, appeared bedecked 
w'lth some of the precious jewels that were part of the con- 
quered booty, the Caliph would pick up a stone from the 
ground and throw it at the general m anger. Discipline, 
mod^’ and pi^er w-erc to be the virtues of the new StatT" 
In politics, Umar applied the inflexible principle of 
die pre-eminence of the pious ansar and muhajirun over 
the rest of die community of the faithful Only those who 
had Incd side b) side wnth die Prophet w-erc worthy of ruling 
the new State Under the Caliphate of ‘Umar, the wide- 
spread family of the ansar and the muhajirun became the 
gONcmmcntal clique of the new State, Generals, prayer 
leaders and jiiOMncial goiemors came from their ranks; 
the) received the m.ajor portion of the boot)-, and they 
regal ded the Slate of God as the sole domain of the auxilianra 
of the messenger of God. Thosean^arch of wealth and booty 
Mohammed, anyone wh£J{ajd Mrtiqbited 
in the desert pillagings under Mohammed’s' leadershijj or 
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those wlio had been \AOiinded at Ba(ir or Uhud, could now lead 
a parasitical life protected by pious memories 

Gold, wealth and icwauls of all sorts were the wages of tlie 
pious The ancient ideas of the Arabian aristocracy w ere com- 
pletely changed The noble families of Mecca which had 
failed to join the Prophet at the proper time were ground 
into the dust. The community of the pious ruled oser the 
gigantic state, o\cr the wealth and over the armj. The 
bclieiing Medmese looked with contempt at the newly- 
converted gentlemen of Mecca, the former enemies of Badr 
and Uhud Apparcntl) the pow’er of Mecca had been crushed 
for all time. In addition, the pious of Medina had the greatest 
of ad\‘antagcs , they could choose the leader of the new State, 
the Caliph, out oi their own ranks Slowly the members of 
the ruling caste of Medina were changed into parasites Ining 
on the State treasury. Only a few realized how great a respon- 
sibility rested upon their shoulders after the death of the 
Prophet. Most of them knew that they could now secure 
rich row ards for the sacrifices they had once made ‘ Umar w as 
one of the few w ho continued to lead Islam along die wa) of 
the Prophet and to dei clop the idea w Inch liad once inspired 
Mohammed. 

When ‘Umar was the lictim of an attack b) a Christian 
worker in 6+4, he did not name his successor but upheld the 
idea of an electiv e _roonar.ch) . Six of the oldest associates of 
the Prophet were to elect a new Caliph out of their ranks. 

The choice of the six wise men was not a happ) one. They 
elected ‘Udiman, the son-in-law’ of the Prophet ‘Uthman 
was old, pious, easily influenced and dioroughly unsuited for 
executive duties How’cier, he merits attention because it 
was due to him that die Koran w'as brought into _ its _jn ^l 
shap e He collected the verses of the diA me book and^^slfiigd 
mucK w’hich the inhabitants of Medina would liaae liked to 
have preached as God’s w'ords. Many of his fellow citizens 
disliked him because of this. 

Old ‘Uthman was die tragic turning point of Islam. He 
too believed in die idea of a State of God, in the eternal 
equality of men, and in die go%eming of the puritanical, pious 
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Republic of God by the pupils of the Prophet, And yet it is 
his fault that the State of God did not retain its onginal 
character for hundreds of years 

‘Uthman came from a fashionable house in Mecca. He ■^>’as 
a blood-relative of the Ummayah and, like the Prophet, loved 
Mecca, the city of his birth. And his love for Mecca culminated 
m his love for his ancient and noble fatmly. When his rei^ 
began, more and more of his doisii-trodden, poor and dis- 
dained relatives came from Mecca to Medina They were all 
pure, full-blooded Ummayahs. The old man could not with- 
stand the influence of his relatives, and he believed them when 
they said that they were convinced Moslems. 

Under the protection of ‘Uthman, the Ummayah once again 
dared to appear in public They were sorry for their sins. 
The Caliph could not help himself, and appomted his nephews 
as governors of the provinces and gave them other political 
povv'er. This meant his declme The pious executive caste 
in Medina felt the ground slipping away from under them. 
The worst enemies of the Prophet, the sons of Hind, had come 
into power The pious muhajirun and the aasar did not wish 
to share their rule over Islam with them. It was almost as 
bad as sliding back to heathendom if, only a few years after his 
death, tlie Prophet’s bitterest enemies were to have leading 
positions in Islam. A storm of indication arose in Medina 
and destroyed the Caliph 

When Uthman had been elected it had been expected 
tbat he would make the usual speech of acceptance. Many 
people had come together in the mosque and respectfully 
made waj for the venerable ‘Uthman as he went up to the 
pulpit ‘Uthman remained there for half an hour, looked at 
the crowd and did not sa) a word. Finally the faithful became 
impatient, and after prolonged hesitation the feeble old man 
in the pulpit brought forth a daring sentence; “Every beginning 
IS difficult ” Much to the surprise of the crowd, he left the 
puipic .after having said tliesc words, and went home. 

It now appeared that not only the beginning was difficult 
for old Uthman but that his end would be more so. One 
da) a number of Bedouins appeared before his house and 
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reviled him because he had permitted the Ummayah to come 
into power They then entered into his room and pressed 
him to abdicate Although 'Uthman was a weak person, 
he knew how to keep his digiity Without paying any atten- 
tion to the intruders he kept on reading in die Koran With- 
out any fiirther ado he was murdered The few Meccans who 
tried to defend him were forced to flee from the city 

The pious clique of Medina now gave the office of Cahph 
to their worthiest representative, ‘Ah, the cousin of die 
Prophet, the leader among the faithful And so for the first 
and last time, the dream of the Hashim was fulfilled m Islam 
A cousin of the Prophet received Mohammed’s inheritance 
Three times ‘All had been prevented from ascending the 
throne, but he had never ceased to look upon himself as the 
rightful heir The Caliphs, who had taken the throne from 
him, sought to indemnify him richly His wealth was great, 
and the more it grew the larger was the number of the followers 
who gathered aroimd him Now, when it was a question of 
safeguardmg their power against the Meccan usurpers, the 
faidifiil crowded around him In the provmces of the new 
empire, where ‘Ah had sent the most pious of the Medmese 
as governors, he was refused recogmtion ‘A’lshah, the mother 
of the faithful, set out against him at the head of a large army 
Civil wa r be<ame_an actuality m islam In a bloody conflict, 
known as the “battle of the camefs,” ‘Ah was victorious 
over the rebels ‘A’lshah was taken prisoner and brought to 
Medma with all honours. When ‘Ah ivas ready to take over 
the office of the Cahphate, a new name appeared on the hori- 
zon of Arabian politics The name was that of Mu‘awiyah ibn 
Abu Sufyan, the governor of Syria Everythmg that the pious 
executive caste m Medina hated was personified m Mu'awiyah 
He was a Meccan and of the Ummayah, and the son of Abu Sufyan 
and Hind It was only through ‘Uthman’s weakness that he 
had secured a leadmg position m the government His piety 
was more than questionable, and his hatred of the Medmese 
limitless On the other hand, Mu'awiyah was a bom aristo- 
crat who was accustomed to rule and Imew the art of rulmg 
He incorporated in himself all the traits of the Quraish and 
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was now reaching out his greedy hands tO'^^'ards the throne of 
the Caliphate 

The courageous and pious 'Ali was not an equal match for 
him Near Siffin on the Euphrates, Mu'awiyah met the army 
of the ansar and the muhapmn The army of ‘Ah was far 
superior to that of the insurgent The battle lasted for three 
days and ‘Ah was victorious. Thereupon the army of Mu'a- 
wiyah bound copies of the verses of the Koran to their lances, 
and this evidence of piety was enough to bring the army of the 
pious to a halt ‘Ah did not dare to wage war against the ivord 
of God He consented to negotiations and came out second 
best On the great battlefield of Siffin tlie idea of the State of 
God was defeated through the trickery of an Ummayah 

Once more the idea of the Prophet attempted to oppose 
the sober world of politics On the battlefield of Siffin, a party 
of the very holiest, to whom the idea of a just State of God 
was sacred, separated itself from the army of ‘Ah “We wish 
to set out upon the path of God,” they said, and tliey were 
known as Khanutes . that isj the wanderers. In the turmoil 
of the civil war diey were soon the only ones who retained 
the pure faith. In spirit and in deed they were the direct 
descendants of tlie Prophet 

On 21 January, 66 1, Caliph ‘Ah fell at the hands of a 
fanatic. Without difficulty Mu'awiyah took over the Cali- 
phate, the leadership over the w'orld of the hated Haslumitcs 
It is one of the most ironic facts in history' that it was the 
house of the Ummayah, die most bitter opponents of Moham- 
med, which drew die greatest amount of jirofit out of the 
work of the Prophet For WTth di e jis cent of die Ummayali 
die^C^hphatybcoime. Iicrc 3 itety! ~ ~ 

Three movements sought to save the idea of a free State of 
God First It was die Khanjitcs, the noblest among the faitli- 
ful, then the pious clique of Medina which was greedy for 
power, and finally the direct heirs of die Prophet, the des- 
cendants of ‘All All diree movements were drowned in 
blood by the first two Caliphs of die Ummayah The demo- 
cratic puritans of Islam, the last representatives of the pure 
faith, the Kiiarijitcs, fought fanatically. They were decisively 
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opposed and in the end almost completely annihilated Only 
a few succeeded in preserving their beliefs for the benefit of 
future generations. 

An equally tragic fate awaited the fellow-fighters of the 
Prophet At the last moment, when the army of the new 
Caliph was approaching Medina, they regained their courage. 
Honourable old men, muhaprun and ansar, threw themselves 
into the fray with youthful ardour Suddenly, they recalled 
the tune when the Prophet himself led them into battle 
Rarely had anyone fought with such fanatical energy and hatred 
as at the gates of Medma. The old men had perhaps forgotten 
the art of living honourably but they did know how to die 
heroically. The steps of the great courtyard of the Prophet’s 
mosque were covered with the blood of the oldest friends of 
the messenger of God Despite the heroic defence, the Caliph 
was victorious. His nders used the mosque as a stable for 
their horses 

The grandchildren of the Prophet, the sons of ‘All, 
Hasan and Husain, also fell in the hopeless battle with the 
Ummayah The host of the Ahdes was destroyed, the shi‘a 
‘Ali — the party of ‘Ah — ^was excluded from the throne for all 
time However, they never desisted throughout the entire 
history of Islam to fight for their rights Even to-day the name 
of Mu‘awiyah or that of Yazid, his successor, is considered the 
worst possible curse on the lips of a pious Shi'ite 

The civil war lasted for forty years When it was ended die 
house of the Ummayah ruled in the land of the Prophet The 
court of the Caliph became that of an emperor Palaces, 
ceremonies, feasts, orgies, wine and beautiful women filled 
the life of the Caliph, the Shadow of God on Earth, the 
Governor of the Messenger of God 

Tlie idea of a State of God seemed vanquished. 

But it still lived 
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The Koran’ What poor astronomy and yet, what great poetry' 

Pushkin 

Heroic generations arose in Islam An utter disregard for 
death and the keenest determination ^^ere the marks of this 
religion The sober, rationalistic Bedouins de\ eloped into 
fanatical fighters for the faith Islam knew how to instil heroic 
courage and absolute devotion into all the peoples it had 
ever ruled Arabs, Persians, Berbers and Turks, all were 
united in a warlike fanaticism 

The Bedouin is loath to risk his life unless he may expect a 
suitable reward It was therefore perhaps Mohammed’s most 
important task to reach and inflame the simple sons of the 
desert. The ideal of the Bedoum was the teaching about the 
life beyond, the teaching of Paradise, of the retribution of 
sm, and of the reward which awaited the martyr and fighter for 
the faith. Mohammed had known how to bequeath fois ideal 
to the Bedouins and to make it one of their most treasured 
possessions 

The rhythmic >erses, which in glowing colours describe 
the rewards for the pious, inflamed the enthusiasm of the 
people of the Orient. The nai>e belief in the literal interpre- 
tation of these descriptions made the plundering. Bedouin 
tribes into an army which was both eager to fight and eager 
to be sacrificed The picture of the next world, which 
Mohammed had painted for them, stirred the sentimental 
Orient The words which Mohammed had spoken at Badr: 
“pnly^tlmst of the sword of die enemy separates us from 
Paramsc,” w ere repeated w itK any number of i anations. They 
longed for martyrdom, for the lightning-like transformation 
into the rciclations of God’s book. It was no longer the more 
sober, religious teaching but the sudden development of a 
belief in Paradise which led the army of Islam from victors to 
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Victory, and developed the peac eful, vital religion into a 
fighting confession of faith 

Let usTiear what the Koran itself has to say to the Bedouins 
and how it brought them under its domination. 

“The life of this world is but a possession of deceit” (3,182) 
It IS nothing but a sport and a play; but verily, the abode 
of the next world, that IS hfe(29,64) Death is but a transition 
from one world to anotlier Count not those who are killed 
in the way of God [that is, in war] as dead, but living ivith 
their Lord , provided for, rejoicing in what God has brought 
them of His grace” (3, 164) 

The soul of man is immortal and yet the belief in this im- 
mortality was difficult to die Arab “They say, ‘What! when 
we have become bones and rubbish are we to be raised up a 
new creature^’ Say, ‘Be ye stones, or iron, or a creature, 
the greatest your breasts can conceive*’ Then they shall say, 
‘Who is to restore us’’ Say, ‘He who originated you at first’” 


(17, J2-3) , , , - 

“Could they not see diat God who created the heavens and 
the eardi is able to create the like of them yet the wrong- 
doers refuse to accept it, save ungratefully* (17, 101) And 
we sent dovm from the heaven water as a blessing and caused 
to grow therewith gardens and die harvest gram and we 
quickened diereby a dead land, thus shall the resurrection 
be'” (jo, 11) The belief m immortality is derived by the 
Koran from the simplest manifestations of life. “Have ye 
considered the fire whicli ye strike? Do ye produce the tree 
diat gves It, or do we produce it?” (j6, 70-72). 

When the resurrection was to take place, no one knew 
Nor was it necessary to worry about it The day will come 
suddenly and like a bolt of hghtnmg But die pious are to 
have a sign “And then thy Lord proclaimed that he would 
surely send against them till the resurrection day those who 
would MTeak them evil torment (7, 166) When the 
shall quake with its quaking and die earth shall bring forth 
her burdens . on that day she shall tell her tidings because 
die Lord inspires her (99, i ) On the day ye shall see it, 
suckling woman shall be scared away from that to which she 
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gave suck; and every pregnant woman shall lay down her load , 
and thou shalt see men drunken though they be not drunken 
(22, 2). When the sun is folded up, and when the stars do 
fall, and when the mountains are moved . . . and when the 
seas shall surge up (8i, 1-4, 6) But expect thou the day 
when the heaven shall bring obvious smoke (44, 9) And the 
trumpet shall be bloivn, and those who are in the heavens and 
in the earth shall swoon, save whom God pleases. Then it 
shall be blown again, and lo ! they shall stand up and look on" 

( 39 , 68 ) , , . 

A great ravine will open up and a keen, sharp sword, 
a!-Snat, %vill be placed over it Every man must cross over 
the sharp sword The pious will be able to do so easily. But 
woe to the sinners ' They ivill fall into the deep and neither 
iicalth nor power can save them. For the Day of the Last 
Judgment begins. 

“What can they expect but that God should come unto 
them in the shadow of a cloud, and the angels too? (2, 206). 
And ye shall see three sorts , and the men of the right hand — 
what nght lucky menf And the men of the left hand — ^ivhat 
unlucky men! And the foremost foremost! (^6, 7- ii) And 
thou shalt see each nation kneeling, each nation summoned 
to its, book To-day ye are rewarded for that which ye have 
done (45, 27). On the day when God shall assemble the 
apostles and shall say, ‘How were ye answered’’ they will say, 
‘Wc have no knowledge; venly, thou art He who know’eth 
the unseen.’ When God sa)s, ‘O Jesus, son of Mary' Remem- 
ber mj favours towards thee and towards thy mother, when 
1 aided thee with the Holj Ghost, till th ou didst speak to men 
m di e cradle and when growm up’ (5, 108-9). And the 
da) when die enemies of God shall be gathered together into 
the fire, marshalled along; until when they come to it, their 
hearing and their c)csight and dieir skin shall bear witness 

against them ofthat which the) have done (41, 16). Hewho 

bnn^ a good work shall lia\e ten like it, but he who bnngs 
a bad work shall be recompensed only with the like thereof, 
for the) shall not be WTonged” (6, 161). 

Accompanied b) light and surrounded b) light, the pious 
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and the jnart)^ will go to die gates of Paradise. “In it are 
rivers of water without corruption, and nveis of milk, the 
taste whereof changes not, and rivers of w ine delicious to 
those wh o drmk, and rivers of honey clarified (47, 16, 17)’ 
Those who believe and who have fled and been strenuous in 
the way of God . , verily, diose who fear God shall dwell 
amidst gardens and springs* Enter ye therein with peace 
in safety! And we will strip off whatever ill-feehng is in their 
breasts, as brethren on couches face to face (i 47). Venly, 
the righteous shall be in pleasure; upon couches they shall 
gaze; thou mayest recognize in their faces the bnghtness of 
pleasure (83, 23). Around them shall go eternal youths with 
goblets and ewers and a cup of flowing wine; no headache 
shall they feel therefrom, nor shall their wits be dimmed 
(s6, 171) . and girls with swellmg breasts of the same age 
as themselves (78, 33). And made them virgms, darlings of 
equal age for the fellows of the right (56, 3 s) And the men 
of the nght — ^what nght lucky men* Amid thornless lote 
trees . and talh trees with piles of fruit and outspread shade” 

Hell has seven portals and a new torment awaits the sinner 
behind each one of them But the munaftqua who hypocntically 
accepted the true faith will receive the worst tortures 

One would have to read the numerous verses of the Koran 
dealmg with heaven and earth, reward and punishment, m 
order to conceive their extraordmary powers of persuasion. 
Obviously the Bedouin, who knew nothmg but poor idols 
and the poverty-stricken life of the desert, accepted them as 
revelations from God The Islamic soldiers’ willingness to 
sacrifice their lives was bom out of these verses, bom of the 
words of God, which painted these terrifying pictures 

But Islam was not only destined for soldiers and warriors 
alone. The fearful pictures had a defirate purpose They 
were to affect the imaginations of the simple children of the 
desert Their aim was not conflict but peace, the final peace 
of a world tamed by the rules of a common faith TliS 
_Be^iun,.,who_went to yrar.in hopes jof booty and Paradise, 
knew but little of this peace. Hope and life hereafter sufficed 
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for them. But it did not suffice for liie messenger of God He 
Aought_qf Ae.p§|ce.pf the world And so, out of the verses 
of the Koran, out of the State which he ruled, and out of the 
people who were around him, ^_created_ the mighty edifice 
of universal peace^Islam 
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Wander along the path of God! Mohammed 

The faith of the Prophet covered man as the sheath the sword 
Unnoticeably, but always more closely it surrounded die feith- 
fiil and determined every act, every step of man, his State, his 
wars, his wives and his judgment 

The edifice of Islam rests on four dogmas, and man has five 
duties towards God The four dogmas are behef m God, 
Relief m the Prophet, belief m the equality of men, and belief 
in a life hereafter M^oever confesses to this faith has the 
following practical commands to obey prayer, fasting, the 
givmg of alms, the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the belief m the 
unity of God 

j\ll.the Moslems of the. world make up one community 
Their unity is expressed externally by the qibla, the direction 
towards Mecca while at prayer The faithfol may not wage 
war amongst themselves nor may they hate one another On 
the other hand, religious wars, jthad, are a religious duty 
Every one of the faithful must spread the faith, either by means 
. of t he sword or by preachmg But the religious wars are to 
be directed principally against the heathen. The conversion 
of the Jews and Christians by_Jorce_is Jorbidden “Venly 
those who believe, and those who are Jews, and the Sabaeans, 
and the Christians, whosoever believes in God and the last 
day, and does what is nght, there is no fear for them, nor 
shall they gneve,” says_sura_jj_vcr^_73_of the Koran The 
Moslems must obej^the ten commandments of the Christians 
and the Jews Above all else, Islam is the practical teaching 
of how to live one’s life, and as such it seefa to embrace and 
direct all man’s actions Everything which can happen to man, 
everything that he can do, falls into five categones in Islam: 
Fard, Suntia, Mubah, Makruh and Haram 

Fard is that which i s commanded , that which is unavoid- 
able m orderto^d favour in the eyes of God, as, for example, 
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the giving of alms. Sunna is doing good, meritorious acts in 
the sight of God But it is not a sin to oiiut such acts. There 
are many examples of this in the life of the Prophet, who did 
not make a commandment of everything that he himself did 
Whoever wishes to receive particular reivards may live as the 
Prophet did, for God will be gracious to him for it Mubah 
are the deeds which are indifferent to both God and man 
Their number is not large and they bring neither reward nor 
punishment Makruh is the evil, but not the forbidden One 
can commit it ivithout fear of God’s punishment But the 
pious ivill omit It Haram, finally, is sm, express violation of 
God’s commands Whoever commits Haram may be sure of 
God’s punishment 

These five categories of human deeds embrace everything 
conceivable When Islam was at its height one distinguished, 
for example, whether the wearing of gold rings was sunna 
or mubah, and when a copious meal ceases being mubah and 
becomes makruh 

Every incident of daily life, the manner of the five daily 
ablutions, marital hygiene, intercourse with superiors or sub- 
ordinates, how to salute older people, all these were covered 
by the five categories The source for the judging of human 
actions went directly back to the Prophet and ivas based on 
his statements, his deeds and his examples But their interpre- 
tation was unusually tolerant. Much that was outside tlie 
framework was nevertheless tolerated Had not the Prophet 
said’ “Do not judge Mhat you cannot understand”’ One 
of the consequences of this basic thought is the treatment 
of the insane in Islam Tliey may speak irrationally and act 
in the same way, but who knows what lies behind that 
incomprehensibility’ , 

The relationship behveen man and God needs no intcr- 
mediar) There was no pricstliood and no hierarchj Even 
Msits to the mosques, which arc ahvajs open, were not ahvays 
obligatorj. On the contrary, beautiful women are counselled 
not to go into the mosques lest they attract the glances of the 
pious to thcmschcs Monasticisin of cverj’ kind is expressly 
forbidden in Islam. Tlic dcn'ish sects which flourished at a 
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later period had a difficult tune in making their teacbng 
conform to the basic dogmas of Islam It is remarkable, and 
evidence of the tolerance of Islam that it brought forth so few 
sects Slight deviations which result in the creating of sects 
m other religions were never an incitement to dissension 
m Islam, 

The entire canonical law of Islam, for example, is divided 
into four directions or schools Hamfites, Schafiites, Hambalites 
and Malikites And although the schools differ m many ways, 
they each recognize the full value of one another The primacy 
of free interpretation is estabhshed in Islam as in no other 
religion Even to-day any Moslem may belong to any one of 
the four schools In the courtyard of the Caaba, the faithful 
erected four pulpits for the four equal preachers of each of the 
different schools A Moslem argues about the interpretation 
of the teaching of the Prophet, acts according to his own 
judgment and allows the final decision to be made m the next 
world 

Only very little is important and insisted upon Whoever 
believes in the confession of frith, m givmg alms, m fastmg 
and in the pilgrimage can safely err in all other matters It 
does not make a heretic of him The only large sect in Islam, 
the Shi'ites, are concerned not so much Math differences of 
opinion in faith as with a political difference, the succession 
of the Prophet The Shi'ites are of ‘All's party, the defenders 
of legitimacy, the inheritance of the temporal power in the 
house of ‘Ah ‘Ah’s demands were not recognized by his 
opponents, and until this day the world of Islam still quarrels 
over whether the first Caliphs ruled legally, or whether the 
temporal power belongs to the heirs of ‘Ah To the ShiMtes 
all the Caliphs were despots and the enemies of the true faith 
The_Shi‘ite only recognizes the so-called imamate of ‘Ah 

The Islamic State of the Sunm, the party of the overwhelm- 
ing majority in Islam is, theoretically speaking, a rep ublic of 
the wis e On principle Islam does not recognize a hereditary 
monarchy The chief of the State is the Caliph, the representa- 
tive of the Prophet, and his office is not an hereditaiy one 
The theory of the Islamic State requires that each new Caliph 
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be chosen from among thej^med who know the Koran. 
After his election, the power of the Caliph is unbounded. 
He rules over the life and death of all the feithful, makes law 
and combmes m his person both spiritual and temporal power. 
He is the chief leader in prayer and the commander-in-chief 
of the army of Islam. 

But he has difficult duties to perform. He must defend the 
people of the faith in ail the world. He must wage wars, 
especially religious wrs which serve to expand Islam. His 
spiritual power'^siiper-state, super-national, like that of the 
Pope Islamic scholars demand the fulfilment of strange things 
from the Caliph. Accordmg to some interpretations, it.is_his 
duty to see to it that no virgins remain unmarried in his State 
If no man can be found for a virgin, she may demand of the 
Caliph that he free a slave and give him to her for a husband 
Unbounded as the power of the Caliph is, it can be svithdrawn 
from him if he commits haram, that is if he violates a command 
of the Koran 

A decision of the wse men sufficed to dethrone a Caliph. 
As a matter of feet, dowTi to our o^vn day, every dethronement 
was alwajs accompanied by the judicial verdict of the wise 
men. Through the recognition of the elective principle, 
through the possibility of unseatmg e\ery Caliph, Islam suc- 
ceeded in combining an absolute Irfelong theocratic dictator- 
ship Mith an extensive republican democracy. True, this was 
only so in principle, for frecjuentlj' dethronements occurred for 
purely political reasons. It is remarkable that Islam, at least 
in theory, was a happy synthesis of dictatorship and democracy. 

It IS a peculiarity of Islam that it can always infuse the new 
into the traditional. It recognizes warfare, yet at the same 
time requires that it be carried on humanely , and elevates war 
to a religious duty. It recognizes slavery , yet at the same time 
restricts the power of the master by means of one of Mo- 
hammed’s statements; “As far as the slave is concerned, mve 
him to cat that which you yourselves eat, and clothe him’vvith 
the clotlics you yourselves wear.” The manumission of slaves 
IS also looked upon as sonna, a pious action plcasms; in the eves 
of God. 
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It js impossible to explain in a few pages the practical impor- 
tance of Islam, Its manner or the spirit which enlivens it As 
an example, let us examine the problems of women, and their 
position m Islam Islam permits polygamy. A Moslem may 
marry four ivives But this nght is bound up with a particular 
condition “You may have two, three or four wives, but not 
more,” sajrs the Koran “If you cannot treat your wives justly 
and equally then take only one ” It is the duty of tlie husband 
not to prefer one wife to another In addition it is laM that 
the Mofe must live under the same conditions in the house of 
her husband as she did in the house of her parents If a man 
cannot treat his wife m the manner to which she has been 
accustomed at home, then thejwoman may demand a divorce 
A wife may have her own fortune and the handling of it If 
she does not wish to or cannot do so herself, she entrusts its 
handling to her parents, not to her husband There are numer- 
ous reasons why a woman can seek and obtain a divorce Ill- 
treatment, neglect, even poverty of the husband are looked 
upon as grounds for divorce But the Prophet recommends 
“If a divorce is threatened, send a wise man into the house of 
the married couple so that he may try to effect peace ” A 
peculiar law forbids the remarrymg of the divorced people ivith 
each other until each of the parties has contracted another 
marriage. Islam does not recognize religious marriages 
Mamage is a private matter which is not subject to religious 
ceremonies On the other hand, a marriage contract is advis- 
able and IS usually dra^vn up. “When a woman fears that a 
man may treat her badly, then it is not a sin for her to conclude 
an agreement, for the soul of man is inclined to be miserly.” 

In all matters of private law, the wife is the equal of the 
husband, and the veiling of a woman is by no means a religious 
edict, but merely a bad custom of later development In the 
beginnings of Islam, women played an important role in public 
life. For example, 'A’ishali, the favourite wife of the Prophet, 

led an army in battle Fatimah, Mohammed’s favourite daughter, 
took an active part m disputes concerning inheritance, and 
her daughter, Zainab, openly opposed the Caliph 

In the first centurj- of the existence of Islam, there lived m 
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Mecca a -woman named Kumad who >\'as well-known and 
feared as a student of law A number of women were famed as 
poets and students, as for example Buran, the wife of the Caliph 
Ma’mun. In the fifth century of the Hegira diere lived in 
Baghdad a woman named Shaihah Chukda who was also called 
Fal^r-an-Nisa\ which means “the fame of women." She was a 
learned professor and lectured on literature, poetry and rhetoric 
before large audiences in the great mosque of Baghdad 

This suffices to give an idea of the true picture of the enslav- 
ing of women in Islam But the position of women is only an 
example. In all phases of life, Islam, practically applied Islam, 
IS actuated by the same spirit It is no wonder that it became 
firmlj implanted in the world of die Orient, and that even in 
our day it energetically continues its growth The ■yvord_ofj:he 
Prophet about the expansion of Islam is ardently obeyed by his 
followers to-day 
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TIic mortal sways in its foundations, but the immortal begins to shine 

more brightly and recognizes itself l^oxallt 

DrspiTF. all the confusion of the civil war, the State of the 
faitliful grew without ceasing. The Ummayads not only held 
celebrations m their capital, Damascus, but they also waged 
■wars, conquered new provinces and spread the word of God 
The Abbasides, too, the descendants of Uncle ‘Abbas, who 
later relieved the Ummayads, did the same The Moslem State 
grew and so did the fame of the brilliant capital of the Abba- 
sidcs, Baghdad. 

At the zenith of the Caliphate, the State of God embraced 
Spain, Nortli Africa, Egyqit, Arabia, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine, Persia, the Caucasus and Turkistan It 
seemed as if tlie mpenvm Romanum, tl^ unity' of Ae people 
jindei^one law, was suddenly icsurrected in the Eastern part 
of the world " 

But It is not only externally, not only in its vast dimensions, 
tliat the Islamic state can be compared with the Roman Em- 
pire Islam subjugated lands which had once been made fertile 
by Graeco-Roman culture Now, under tlie influence of the 
tired, ancient cultural people of die Orient, Hellenism lay 
dying Islam, the youthful people of the Arabs, took up this 
culture and continued it The heir of Rome in the Middle 
Ages was not wild, barbaric Europe but the empire of the 
Caliphs The pax romana of die Emperor Hadrian was newly 
erected by the Arabs From die Pyrenees to the boundaries of 
India, Islam created a unified cu lture, ajim fied worid ^picture 
Law, language, religion, economic forms, all things wluc 
mould man internally and destine his life, were unified Islam 
assimilated the bearers of the Hellenistic culture, the Greefo 
and the Byzantines The stunted spiritual values of the senile 
Romans awakened to a new life. The streets of the Arabian 
cities and their dress Avere gradually given an almost classic 
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Stamp The classic spint was creatively propa^ted by Islam. 
It -was mainly by these devious paths that Europe received its 
knowledge of the old world and with it the impetus for die 
Renaissance. This histoncal service of the Arabs must not be 
forgotten. To a great extent. Western Europe owes its later 
cultural flowering to Islam 

The democratic spirit of the creator was mirrored in the 
existence of the people Economically, the empire of the 
Caliphs was a land of small rustic settlements. The tolerant 
laws regarding the Jews and the Christians, and the century- 
long internal peace brought the peasants of all confessions an 
unusual advancement, and so created a fertile ground for a 
rich cultural development Entire temtones, which up to 
that time had been deserted and barren, were opened up to 
agrarian development by the Islamic peace The empire of 
the Caliphs was like a huge granary. The satisfied lower classes, 
the homogeneity of wdely spread territory wbch extended 
itself over three continents, Ae government which had been 
organized with an almost Roman thoroughness, and the 
tolerant, lively legal code, all these together built die founda- 
tion of a new wealth which developed out of the unusual 
upward trend of commerce. Islam occupied and ruled over all 
the focal points of the old-world commerce. The routes 
betivecn East and West, between Europe and India now 
belonged to Islam It was impossible for the world of the 
Middle Ages to carry on trade on a large scale without ha\ing 
to pass through an Islamic customs station. Eg)'pt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Turhistan, ail the well-known trade routes to Europe, 
China and India belonged to the empire of the Caliphs . Nearly 
than a decade, great towns sprang up m 
sshich the ancient Quraish spirit celebrated universal triumphs. 
Baghdad, Cairo, Basrah and Bucharah sverc the central points 
of tlie commerce of the world. Tliis world-commerce had 
been oi^nizcd snth a sort of modem rationalization. A net- 
work of banks with ample capital w^as created, and in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries bank cheques were femihar 
objecte Tile trade routes were in splendid condition and 
proMded with signposts gising the distances. One could 
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travel without danger throughout the most distant regions of 
the Caliphates For peace and nght ruled on earth in those 
times, as m Rome at the time of Hadrian 

When the people are not hungry and the merchants are rich, 
a third fector is not lackmg Culture begins to bear nch and 
luscious fhut Islam ivas well disposed towards the develop- 
ment of die spiritual life “Seek leammg even if you must 
travel to China,” was a well-knoivn saying of the Prophet 
These words were held m high honour m the world of Islam 
Every teaching, every phase of the spiritual life had a nght to 
existence and to tolerance There were but very few excep- 
tions to this general rule 

It was due to Islam that the idea of u niversa l education first 
came mto being during the height of its development The 
first umversity m the world was founded m Cairo, the first 
high school m which vanous sciences were given equal stress 
This umversity, al-Azhar, still exists as the seat of Islamic 
religious education Mathematics, poetry, philology, logic, 
junsprudence, all the philosophical and natural sciences were 
furthered m this university, at the comrt of the Caliph and m 
the palaces of the nch Islam embraces a wealth of races and 
people Each race knew how to contnbute its oivn specific 
note to the common culture of Islam The mathematically 
sober mind of the Arabs, which had only occupied itself witli 
logical thinlong, found a welcome addition m the imaginative, 
mystically conftised poetical ideas of the Aryan Persians, 
Greeks, Jews, Bedouins and Egyptians. Even the wild Berbers 
brought their contribution to the great development of Islamic 
culture It IS almost impossible to discern today what goes 
back to Persian, Arabian or Greek origins in this culture 

At a time when Europe was still m a very primitive state of 
existence, the empire of the Caliphs possessed an unusual 
amount of knowledge This knowledge had been stored up in 
books. Books about every branch of learning, history, 
medicine, astronomy, cookery and geography appeared in 
great numbers. The first impetus was given to tins by trans- 
lations At the beginning of the second century of the Hegira 
the works of Aristotle, Plutarch, Euclid, Galen, Tlicodorus 
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and Hieron of Alexandria, as well as other Greek works, were 
translated into Arabic. Indian influences were also felt The 
development of arclutecture gave rise to the invention of 
trigonometry. Text-books of geometry and algebra were 
freely distributed. 

A well-stocked library was the pnde of every Arabian 
household The large individual libraries were astonishing 
even to modern conceptions So, for example, the Ummayad 
Caliphs of Cordoba possessed a library of four hundred thou- 
sand manuscripts. Ya'qub al-Kindi, a worthy philosopher and 
writer, died of despair when his library had been confiscated. 
Usamah ibn Munqidh, a rough Arabian wamor, called the loss 
of Ills library the greatest imsfortune of his long life 

The ban on painting directed creative efforts towards 
architecture On the foundation of the classic Graeco-Roman 
tj-pe of architecture developed the fairy-like buildings of 
Islam, which perhaps are among the most beautiful archi- 
tcctuml monuments in the w’orld The Taj Mahal in India, the 
Alhambra, the great mosque of Cordova give evidence of a 
perfected Lebenstd 

What did the world of Europe mean to the Arab ’ From the 
time of the closest intellectual connection between East and 
West, the time of die Crusades, a remarkable document has 
been presened; "Tlie Memoirs of an Arabian General (the 
Usamah ibn Munqidh mentioned above) of tlie Crusaders and 
Europeans.” Usamah had frequently conic across Europeans 
His hook gives an interesting picture of the opinion of a cmlizcd 
Arab of the people of die West “No one,” says Usamah, “can 
sec an) thing but animals in the Franks (Europeans) who are 
most courageous in w ar, w Inch is an instinct of animals Other 
dian courage the) ha\c no human traits and that is why the 
knight, the warrior, is the greatest man among them Odier 
people arc not considered as humans by them The Franks 
who base just come from their countiy are much coarser and 
simpler than those w ho has c spent some time among us The 
Franks know neither scif-rcspect nor jealousy It will happen 
that a man and a woman will walk on the street and meet a 
strange man If the woman begins to talk with the strange 
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man, her husband aviII let her stand tlicre and continue on his 
way If a Fiank surprises his friend with his wife he merely 
says, ‘If this happens again we shall have a serious quarrel ’ 

“The Franks do not shave their bodies On some spots, the 
growth of then hair assumes the size of a second beard If 
tliey see tlie Moslems bathing, they are so attracted that they 
not only have their own bodies shaved, but they have their 
wives shaved all over by Moslem barbers ” In numerous 
examjjles, Usamah describes primitive conceptions of law, 
barbaric living conditions and the customs of the crusaders 
who had not jet acclimatized themselves to the Orient His 
opinion is summed up in the sentence “They have no feeling 
of honour, and yet they arc courageous, although courage is 
only inspired by honour and through the fear of losing one’s 
honour." The verdict of the warrior Usamah was the verdict 
of the Islamic world 

The cultural flowering of Islam lasted for centuries Tlie 
fall of the Ummayads and the ascent of the throne by the 
Abbasidcs in tlie year jso had no evil consequences for this 
culture The internal confusion, which was caused now and 
then by the insurrections of the Ahdes or by the occasional 
separation of one of the provinces, also did not affect it And 
yet the mighty woild, born of the word of Mohammed, has 
disappeared and has almost been forgotten. Practically nothing 
remains to remind us of the great period of tlie Caliphates, of 
the time when the world of the Orient had undertaken the 
mighty ex periment of uniting mankind 

The beginning of die decline was unnoticed 

In the interior of the Central-Asiatic steppes a new, greedy 
and young people had sprung up, the Turks Slowly Turkish 
tribes forced dieir iray into die empire of the Caliphate At 
first obedient mercenaries of the Caliphs, they gradually 
won more and more power Turkish tribal leaders took the 
Caliphate for themselves Tlie country was suddenly plunged 
into political confusion Persian and Arabian governors 
founded independent principalities The immeasurable 
ocean of die Islamic world suddenly began to show political 
shadows. ' 
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But diat was still not the decline The land of the Caliphs 
was still nch and powerful, the universities still flourished, the 
poets -wrote their poems and commerce continued 

In the Eastern part of the world a wild warrior arose, a 
brutal man with small, slit-like eyes. This wamor set the 
avalanche into motion and the avalanche ruined the Caliphate 
The name of the warrior was Genghis Khan and the avalanche 
which he started wtls tlie Mongolian invasion The Mongols 
came like a scourge of God, and where their horses grazed 
the grass no longer grew'. Hulagu, the Mongolian wolf of die 
steppes, conquered Baghdad, pulled the mantle of the Prophet 
from the shoulders of the Caliph and trod the relic into the 
ground The Caliph was slam and Baghdad plundered The 
Asiatic world has not yet recovered from the terror of the 
Mongolian storm Under the biow’s of Genghis Khan, tlie 
cities, and villages became barren and die canals dried up 
Deserts spread themsehes out and the land faded. 

Then there came a second and more severe blow Only a 
few' experienced its original vehemence, and yet it w’as the 
cause of the final disappearance of the Caliphate The origina- 
tor of this disappearance did not know' tliat he had dealt a 
docisiNC blow, nor had he the remotest idea of waging war 
upon the land of the Caliphs 

One day Christopher Columbus discovered America No 
one in the world realized that this meant that the last w'ord 
had been spoken oscr the Caliphate. The eyes of the world 
were turned towards the new continent. World-trade found 
new outlets, new routes. Prices began to fall, the caravans 
w Inch had •brought w ealth to Arabia no longer made their 
way through the desert, the customs stations had little to 
do and the great trade routes, now' no longer m use, began 
to decay No one knew from whence the crisis had come 
or when it would end The people were filled W'lth 
unrest They began to be impoicnslicd, the country' to grow' 
wdd. 

The decline of the spintua! life set in at the same time. The 
beginning was ihe well-known “Closing of the Bab al-Ijtihad,” 
the Door of Recognition The Moslem authorities deter- 
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mint <i th'^r ilitj l)>fl t}i> pi.iL »f jlic cf^mprcitcrt- 

tml tJiu furihtr rt -« .jrth unm £< 'snrv Iltc ninul 

<if tiu '(iirut. fo|{r>\M(| flu •iomin.itioti of tlit 
\i '!>' .It .III t nd. Wilt! ptopU-., iltc Ikrlur. in tlu West, 
tiu' Itirk* in tilt' f I’t, win kitlmu M>in It v,.is onh in 
I*< f til, wliitli liul 5 ’r.ulii’IK i/< I £irt>i tlu' (.ffitnil point of the 
S!ii‘it<', tli't T lit IS 'pirituil life hi om 'priii'* up, and, 
tntut.ill) « lutii^li, on 1 intion.*! I'tpini Ititin>Iition " 

flit ( .tlipli, ifu Ill’ll of tin oju \sl|ii hul !)' ( II ' Klin in Bifh- 
tful, ti.iMiltt! to tin short' of tin Nile Hurt., iintUr the 
prott I (ton o| till Siilt'nultlu Mumhd's, hi Iivi il .i 'h,ulov.\ 
t'l’ttfKe until till invh-in'iu'f Mimic pooir, tin O.npnic 
1 injiin of lilt ’hill .tool osirtlu (..dip!pt< Onct .''U.iintlu) 
siiicitthtl in I omhinnie 'jn 't ttriilorn' of Kl.un uiultr the 
rnlt of tin n,,\, inor fiftlu- nu 't ii”i r of Cttnl, tin Caliph of .ill 
lilt f.ntliiiil, lin Ilsniinit Ct'liphitespintipllc led the .Shnlt m*: 
of tin* (titirt worhl oiih tin <\ctptit>n tif the ^lorotc.ins and 
tlu Siu‘ilts. pohtu dll it lomhincd portioiH of North .\fric.i, 
f "\pt, Anhi.i, Sin.i. I’.dt'tiiu, Mi*fipt»tAmn, \si.» Minor and 
the li.ill..''n'. limit r tlu nih ol tin ‘'ult in-C.iliph. Hut tins last 
Cahplnti , riihhvtl ol its spinliwl fonndition, also <!• chned 
after .i short llinsenno fin Khimii fstilcd, tlic Door of 
Ktcojliiition. tin miin eh itu nl of the spintui! cMstciice, ivas 
appirintli e\lniisted, 'I he poiititai Cnhplnlt of iht Turks 
c rumhli d gradually hut inivunhh, 

' '\hdid-n.''miil, the l.ist Caliph of historical grandeur, the 
last to incorjioralc spirit and power in Ins own person, made 
one more attempt tf> gi\e new life to the word of the Prophet, 
to the n prcscnMlion of the messenuer of God This last 
attempt, called j*an-islamis ni, failed In ilie world-war 
Moslems fought with one another, Mohammedans marched 
under Christian leadership against the arm) of tlic Caliph 
The unitj of Iskim, the word which the Prophet had once 
preached, had disappeared. 

The blond Turkish general, Mustafa Kcmal, had gisen the 
coup de grace to a mortally wounded institution. 

But is the idea of Islam, is the word of the Prophet, realij 
dead’ 
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The idea lives and the Prophet did not pray in vain The 
Caliphate and the splendour of the Islamic world were not the 
only means of eiipression of Islam The idea showe djL tself t o 
b e more vital than rts expression 

The man who to-day iiicdipoiates the idea of the Prophet is 
called ‘Abdul-'Aziz ibn ‘Abdar-Rahman ibn Faisal ibn Sa’ud, 
King of Najd, of Assyria, of Hejaz, imam of the Wahhabites 
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For years I was alone ^vlthout any other assistance, wth the exception 
of the help of God, and that is nhj I ^^ou1d appear clean before him 

Ibn Sa’ud 

Islam emerged from the war and the confusion of the last 
decades, a vanquished cause. It had lost its unity It was no 
longer a power, it had no Caliph and, what was worse, there 
was no one who could be Caliph For there is a basic idea in 
Islam which says that “the mantle of the Prophet can only be 
worn by him -who can protect the people of the Prophet 
throughout all parts of the world ” There was no such 
person in modem Islam For this reason the Caliphate had to 
remain unoccupied 

Arabia, the birthland of Islam, had once again become its 
central point, Islam had returned to its motherland, to the 
vast deserts of Arabia And suddenly, through its contact ivith 
the old, sacred groimd, it a^vakened to a new power, to new 
life How did this happen? 

During the time of the flowenng of the Caliphate, Arabia 
had gradually sunk to an ummportant province, and it played 
a secondary role in the great politics of the Caliphate It is 
true that the Caliph bore the title “Protector of the Holy 
Places,” and that he annually sent a piece of cloth with valuable 
embroidery on it to the Caaba. But Islam itself had gro^vn 
beyond the confines of Arabia 

Still, Mecca and the holy territory remamed the focal pomt 
of the cult of Islam There was the holy Caaba, and to it 
thousands of the faithful made their annual pilgrimages, and 
there the tribe of the Prophet, the Hashim, held independent 
sway under their tribal leader, the shenf of Mecca 

After the collapse of the Caliphate, this shenf attempted to 
become the head of Islam But something stronger came in 
between — the movement of the Wahhabites 

About 1700, there lived in Arabia a wise man named 
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‘Abdul-Wahhab. He founded the sect of Wahhabites. Numer- 
ous plainly visible threads bound his sermons with those of 
the Kharijites who had been annihilated by the Ummayad 
Cahphs, and so bound them up wlh the original, unadulterated 
w'ords of the Prophet ‘Abdul-Wahhab declared war upon 
official Islam He fought the Sultan-Caliph, and he fought the 
learned additions and 3ie lying alterations in the umque words 
of the Prophet. He believed in the Koran, held to Ae -words 
of the Prophet and defended the pure, unspoiled, basic idea 
of Islam. At his side stood the dynasty of Ibn Sa’ud, a noble 
Arabian family, who created a Walihabite state in Najd mth 
Dar'iya as its centre. The State of the Wahhabites declared 
war on the ruler of the faitlifiil, the Sultan of the Osmans. 
This declaration of war resembled that of Mohammed against 
the Emperor of Byzantium a dwarf confronting a giant 
After a few preliminary Mctories — the Wahhabites even 
occupied Mecca for a time — ^the army of the Turks became 
victorious, and it had not been expected otherwise Ibn 
Sa’ud Avas decapitated in Stamboul as a rebel and a heretic But 
liis heirs, together w’lth the rest of the Wahhabites, founded a 
small principality m Najd, in which the onginal, unchanged 
teachings of the Prophet became maxims of state Of course 
no one in the w'orld of Islam bothered about the State of the 
Wahhabites, about their true teaching, and about the spirit of 
the Islamic ideas which they had reined For two hundred 
years nothing was heard of them, except that they lived accord- 
ing to their teaching and maintained their communitj' unim- 
paired 

When the world-war was oier, wlien the Caliph had been 
drnen aw’aj and Islam had fallen into apathv, there suddenly 
and unexpectedly arose out of the deserts of Arabia, out of the 
distant Ar-Rijad'h, ‘Abdul-' Aziz ibn Sa’ud, the master of the 
^\'^ahIlab^tcs, who called himself King of Najd. No one knew 
who Ibn Sa’ud was. 

He IS the onlj Moslem ruler in the w orld ivho has maintained 
the pure word of the Prophet, who has given it new life and 
new strength. When Ibn Sa'ud was still a boy, the dynasty to 
which he had belonged had been expelled out of Ar- Riyadh by 
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the neighbouring race of the Rashid Young Sa’ud collected a 
troop of twenty men, travelled tJirough the desert to Ar-Riyadh, 
stole his way into the palace of die Rashid, and slew the sleeping 
sultan, thus regaining the power over Najd for himself and 
his tribe Widi this act, his nse began which, in the course of 
time, made him ruler over two-thirds of Arabia, protector of 
the Holy Places and the most important man of present-day 
Islam. 

Together wdi the faithful Wahliabites he attacked Mecca, 
drove out the sherif, occupied the Caaba m 192^ and became 
the most popular man m Islam To-day, ‘Abdul-'Aziz ibn 
Sa’ud IS the ruler of Hejaz, Assyria and Najd He is the religi- 
ous and spiritual leader of the Arabs 

Ibn Sa’ud repeated the deeds of the Prophet He recalled 
God’s words to mankind And these words proved them- 
selves to be sufficiently alive to create and rule a state in the 
tw'entieth century as they did in tiie seventh Ibn Sa’ud crrated 
a religio-social brotherhood called Ikhwan This Ikhwan 
movement supports the Wahhabite empire to-day. The teach- 
ing of Ikhwan is pure Islam, jiist as the Prophet and the 
Kharijites had preached it Ibn Sa’ud does nothing that the 
Prophet would not have done and fulfils all the duties which 
the prophet fulfilled Every luxury, music, theatre, coffee, 
even tobacco, are forbidden in the empire of the Wahhabites 
Every word of the Koran is law, and the shghtest misinterpre- 
tation IS heresy The equahty of mankmd m the eyes of God 
has been remtroduced practically Monotheism is law 
Adoration, even the veneration of the Caaba, the holy stone, 
IS forbidden to the Wahhabites The sober, straight, only 
way of truth, the way the Prophet trod, is known to them 

On this way Ikhwan only knows of two things prayer and 
exercise Prayer and exercise, in which prayer is exercise 
and exercise is prayer, created the land of the Wahhabites and 

gave life to the dying body of Islam ^ r 1 1. 

The mcomparable thing about the ascetic teaching of Irowan 
IS that It knows no intolerance This accounts for its all-em- 
bracmg position in the world of Islam Shi'ites, Sunni, evCT 
Jews and Christians are tolerated by Ikhwan Like Mohammed, 
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Ikhwan recognizes the weakness of mankind and does not 
condemn it. They are merely llie older, iiiser brothers and 
not die punishing judges of humanity Ibn Sa’ud is the ruler 
of a new state, and tfus state has been changed into the new 
core of the resurrection of Islam 

Tlie war of conquest of the first Caliphs and the emigra- 
tion of entire tnbes to newly-acqmred temtones had emptied 
the desert. Many hundred years have elapsed since then, and, 
follomng the primime Ians of Semitic emigration, the desert 
has collected new strength, has developed a new suiplus 
population which now, like the Semites m the times of Baby- 
lon, Assyria and the Caliphate, wishes to penetrate the magic 
circle of the sand Again there stands at the head of the over- 
populated desert a great leader who, like Mohammed, is 
actuated by a great yet simple, primitive and eternal vision. 

But times to-day have changed materially No longer do 
three hundred solders decide the fate of history Ibn Sa’ud 
knows that The new victory of an old idea requires new 
methods. 

The new methods of the new ruler of Arabia are remarkable 
Ibn Sa’ud is accomplishing that which no one before him has 
succeeded in doing — not even Mohammed. He makes the 
Bedouins sedentary' He has created a disciplined, sedentary 
population out of the wild nomads, and holds them fast in his 
hand The Bedouin, who up till now has bothered himself 
hut little about tlie commands of tlic Koran, has not only 
become sedentary but pious. The imam, the ruler of the holy 
places, gives him land and water and requires nothing from 
him that he does not ask from every Wahhabite, namely 
prayer and exercise. 

Through tins the wild desert of Arabia has been given a new 
face Again it has become a flowering state out of nothing. 
TIic once wild and dangerous roads of Arabia, vvhere behind 
each stone a robber awaited the traveller, are more peaceful 
and less dangerous than the roads of Europe Flourishing 
V fllagcs spring up in Arabia For the first «mc in his histoiy" 
the Amh has begun to conquer die desert The campai^ 
against the desert is led by Ibn Sa’ud. for the people wL 
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conquer the desert are in turn won over to the true faith 
And so the State of God, the new State, is growing up in die 
desert The State is led according to die words of the Prophet 
and IS, at die same time, a modem state, with telephones, 
telegraph, aeroplanes and motors In short, it has eveiydung 
that the world of Europe had produced in order to make their 
liberation easier for the people of Asia Prayer, exercise and 
the word of the Prophet are the foundations of the State which 
to-day, barely ten years after its founding, occupies a temtoi'y 
'three times as large as Germany 

Thus the eternal world-history repeats itself, and a new 
State has arisen in the land of the Prophet Thus die word of 
the Prophet is aivakened to new life, to new strength in its 
primitive home 

The eyes of all the Islamic people are directed to-day widi 
eager expectation towards Mecca, towards the city of the 
Caaba, towards die city of Ibn Sa’ud, the centre of the new 
Islamic power 

Slowly Ibn Sa’ud goes his way It is the way of die Prophet 
The people of Islam know it, feel it A new reform has set 
in, which IS bodi salvation and fulfilment at one and the same 


time 

Islam IS still the most vital world-rehgion, the religion most 
capable of expansion It is still on die offensive, conquers 
new territories and makes believers out of the headien .^^£3 
and India are die ex pa nsion fields of Islam It knows neither 
races nor classes, and that leads the castes of India and the 
negroes of Africa to it The number of converts increases 
from year to year Islamic missionaries are even active in 

Europe u i, i 

lElam, having returned to its native land, touches the holy 

stone of the Caaba, and suddenly new forces are developed in 
It Now as then, its goal is the goal of Mohammed, die goal 
of Kharijites, the goal of the pious warriors die conqi iegLflf 

jdie world_ ^ 

The Islamic Orient experiences strange changes to-aay 
In die midst of these changes stands the word of the Prophet 
Out of the confusion and defeats, out of the disappointments 
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and hunuliations, a new power has arisen which the world of 
Europe has not yet fiilly understood. This power is modem 
Islam . Again it collects the people about it,^rds its loins 
for the fray, builds and changes, conforms to the new world 
and to the new methods. 

As m the dap of the Prophet, tiiere stands, m the foreground 
of this development and the great Arabian land, the holy, 
ancient city of Mecca, anda stem soldier who gives newstrength 
and reality to the words of God 

The new Orient, the new Islam, the great brotherhood of 
Ikhwan, all are prepanng for the fight of the spirit, the fight 
of the sword, prepanng for the sacred fight of Islam. 
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